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Mecca of Revolution 


Introduction 


It was an exemplary coup d'état. Trusted military units, prepositioned near the 
capital, moved into the city in the dead of night. Confused locals awoke to find 
tanks and soldiers of their own nation's army occupying major intersections and 
vital locations, such as the government buildings, the state radio and television 
broadcaster, and the airport. By then, the president had already been spirited 
away to an unknown fate. The plotters had captured him in his bed, the depth of 
his defeat demonstrated by the fact that the group that came for him included 
the very man he had been counting on to prevent this turn of events. Presented 
with a fait accompli, perhaps not so attached to their president as he had hoped, 
few members ofthe public offered overt criticism or protest. Indeed, the foreign 
minister, who was one of the coups primary orchestrators, bragged that they 
would have killed their former leader if they had known how little resistance 
they would face. It was false bravado. As he well knew, in June 1965 Algeria was 
subject to intense international scrutiny. 

In fact, the coup initially provoked greater consternation abroad. Charismatic 
and dynamic, President Ahmed Ben Bella managed in his brief tenure, begin- 
ning at Algerias independence three years earlier, to establish himself as one 
of the most prominent statesmen in the Southern Hemisphere. His erstwhile 
colleagues and usurpers, chief among them the minister of defense, Houari 
Boumedienne, therefore now faced a crisis of legitimacy in Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Asia. Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser, the 
most powerful man in the Arab world, demanded that his friend be released into 
his care. Several African heads of state, including Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah and 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, declared that Ben Bella’s fate was a matter of concern 
for the whole continent and insisted on an investigation. From the far side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, Cuba's Fidel Castro thundered blistering denunciations with 
characteristic vigor. More contemplative was the response of Castro's counter- 
part from British Guiana, Cheddi Jagan, who penned a mournful ode to the man 
he had so admired: “Where is he now / Ben Bella / What dark prison holds him / 
away from his people?”’ While neither poetry nor petitions sprang Ben Bella, 
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such demonstrations of international concern may well have spared his life: hid- 
den from the world for a decade and a half, he was eventually released, in the 
wake of Boumedienne’s premature death, in December 1978. By that time, an 
era had passed for Algeria and the postcolonial world as a whole. 

Of course, Ben Bellas considerable individual charm notwithstanding, this 
outpouring of concern reflected the considerable prestige that Algeria as a 
whole enjoyed throughout the “Third World.” The North African country had 
accumulated many sympathizers in the course of its long and brutal war of inde- 
pendence from France, 1954—1962, which claimed as many as one million lives 
and hastened the dismantling of Europe’s great empires. This costly struggle 
granted its people a heroic image elsewhere in the postcolonial world, where 
liberation through force of arms was the exception rather than the rule. For its 
part, the embattled Algerian Front de Libération Nationale (National Liberation 
Front, FLN) reciprocated Asia and Africa’s admiration. Its leaders greatly prized 
the support of those countries that were already independent. They credited 
their participation in the two meetings that laid the foundations for postcolo- 
nial international affairs—the April 1955 Summit of Asian-African Heads of 
State in Bandung, Indonesia and the September 1961 founding conference of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) in Belgrade, Yugoslavia—with changing 
the fortunes of their campaign.” The symbiosis of Third World international- 
ism and Algerian nationalism was personified in Frantz Fanon, the psychiatrist 
from French Martinique who happened to be working in an Algerian hospital 
when the nationalist rebellion began, embraced the FLN’s cause as his own, 
and became arguably the single most influential ideological voice of both the 
Algerian Revolution specifically and revolutionary anticolonialism in the more 
general, global sense. 

Moreover, with independence achieved in July 1962, the new République 
Algérienne Démocratique et Populaire (People’s Democratic Republic of 
Algeria, RADP) continued to express its identity and pursue its ambitions 
through those relationships and international initiatives that its diplomats 
referred to as “this Third World project.’ Forged in the crucible of the FLN’s pio- 
neering international campaign, that unusually capable diplomatic team allowed 
Algeria to assume disproportionate responsibility, in relation to its size, for the 
maintenance of globe-spanning coalitions like NAM and the Group of 77 (G77) 
that maximized the developing countries’ influence in world affairs. In the same 
spirit, the Algerians played a central role in the founding of the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU) in April 1963, which they considered the prototype 
for a postcolonial order free of systemic Western interference. At the same time, 
portraying their country as a “pilot state,” Ben Bella and his colleagues presented 
Algeria’s socialist experiment as an example for others to follow. They accepted 
an influx of foreign anarchists, Trotskyists, and other assorted fellow travelers 
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who were eager to build a new utopia amid the wreckage of colonialism. In the 
words of a French diplomat posted to the embassy in Algiers in the early 1960s, 
the atmosphere there was “simultaneously convivial, revolutionary, disorga- 
nized, and generous.” Moreover, 


Trotskyites, anarchists, internationalists from France and elsewhere 
lavished the young president with often confusing advice. . . . Dissidents 
from every authoritarian regime in the Southern Hemisphere flocked 
to Algiers to devise the ideology that came to be known as “Third 
Worldism.’ It... rejected the inertia of Western civilization and counted 
on the new youth of the world, who sought to liberate themselves once 
and for all.* 


For those disillusioned with both the Western and Eastern examples, Algeria 
seemed set to fulfill the Third World’s promise of a third way, a better way. 

In addition to these bold diplomatic and economic endeavors, this poor and 
war-ravaged country received even greater recognition for its wholehearted com- 
mitment to the principle of anticolonial solidarity. Algeria offered support and 
hospitality to a panoply of national liberation movements, guerrilla armies, and 
insurrectionary exiles from every corner of the globe. Asa result, Algiers quickly 
became an entrepôt of subversion, where rebels from such places as Palestine, 
Angola, Argentina, and Vietnam, among many others (including, in time, the 
Western countries Britain, the United States, and Canada) lived together, con- 
spired together, and vowed to die together. It was this policy that inspired the 
nationalist rebel from “Portuguese” Guinea-Bissau, Amilcar Cabral, to approv- 
ingly dub the Algerian capital the “Mecca of Revolution.”* 

However, it was no coincidence that Boumedienne and his allies chose to 
overthrow Ben Bella on 19 June 1965, mere days before Algiers was sched- 
uled to host the long-awaited Second Summit of Afro-Asian Heads of State, or 
“Bandung 2.” Hosting Bandung 2, the sequel to the 1955 conference that had 
by this time achieved mythical status in the Southern Hemisphere, should have 
been the culmination of Algeria’s efforts to become a guiding force in Third 
World affairs. It was only fitting, enthused one senior diplomat, that the meeting 
should take place in a country “whose exploits and sacrifices ... epitomize... 
the anticolonial struggle”* With Egyptian, Chinese, and (somewhat ironi- 
cally) French assistance, Ben Bella’s government had overseen the construction 
at breakneck pace of a grand new conference venue and luxury hotel com- 
plex being built expressly for this occasion. That decision was typical of Third 
Worldist diplomacy in that era. The Ethiopian government had built gleaming 
new headquarters for the OAU two years before, while Nkrumah had ordered 
the construction of yet another grand complex from scratch in the Ghanaian 
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capita, Accra, in order to hold an African summit in the autumn of 1965. Critics 
might charge that such schemes were hubristic excesses for poor countries, that 
even allowing for foreign benefactors covering much of the expense, these show- 
piece projects amounted to a sort of postcolonial Potemkinism intended to con- 
ceal grim socioeconomic realities that might otherwise make a mockery of new 
elites’ grandiose rhetoric. Yet, they also reflected the genuine spirit of optimism 
and possibility that characterized the early years of independence, a period all 
too easily obscured by subsequent disappointments and the contemporary era’s 
dominant narratives of postcolonial disillusionment.® 

Indeed, if the Algerian coup blemished this optimistic era and possibly 
augured its closure, it was also oddly indicative of it. For Ben Bella’s rivals 
feared that, if he were permitted to preside over Bandung 2, he would so thor- 
oughly attach himself to the universal yearnings of the age that his political 
position, at home and abroad, would become unassailable. Better than most, 
they understood the reciprocity of international and domestic legitimacy in 
the postcolonial context. Hence their decision to act, even as the first of thou- 
sands of expected dignitaries were already descending on Algiers. But if it 
was true, as the country’s leaders insisted, that Algeria’s individual fate was 
inseparable from that of the global anti-imperialist struggle, what, then, did 
tanks in the streets of the Mecca of Revolution portend for the Third World 
project? 

Mecca of Revolution uses its Maghribi vantage to examine decolonization 
and the phenomenon of Third World internationalism on a larger scale. Algeria 
is ideally suited to the task. In addition to being an exemplary and prominent 
participant in the Third World movement, it is also an unusually intercon- 
nected place. Positioned at the interstices of North and South, Europe and the 
“Orient,” Africa and the Arab world, this expansive land (the largest country on 
the African continent following the secession of South Sudan) has long been 
a crossroads between cultures and civilizations. In the first half of the twenti- 
eth century, its inhabitants defied the French authorities’ increasingly deter- 
mined efforts to isolate them from forces of change afoot in the world, so that 
Muslim Algerian society and politics reflected the dynamism and diversity of 
thought that characterized the late colonial era as a whole. Arab nationalism, 
Islamic modernism, liberalism, communism—these influences and others left 
their mark. Defying Western categories and the prevailing “area studies” mental- 
ity that deemed Algeria peripheral to various regional units, the country’s new 
leaders saw their interstitial status as a source of strength.’ They believed that 
they could maximize their influence by acting as an interface between political 
spheres and regions.*® 

Non-Algerians also hoped to harness the country’s interstitial position and 
international prestige. Fanon dreamt of “carrying Algeria to the four corners of 
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Africa”; Palestinian nationalist Yaser Arafat described it as “the window through 
which we appear to the West,” while a French policymaker deemed it “the 
‘narrow doorway’ through which we enter the Third World” The Cuban and 
Yugoslavian governments saw Algeria as their bridge to Africa, while African 
revolutionaries traveled between continents on Algerian passports.'? Dubbed 
the pieds rouges (red feet) in sarcastic reference to the enigmatic nickname for 
colonial Algeria’s European inhabitants, pieds noirs (black feet), the European 
leftists who flocked to Ben Bella’s government, saw the postcolonial world as a 
blank slate or conceptual space on which to build the new societies rejected in 
their own lands. Such notions validated the Algerians’ ambitions and reveal that 
the desire to escape one’s geographical fate was widespread. To that effect, the 
unconventional internal organization of the new Algerian foreign ministry— 
which segmented the world into “Latin America and Asia,’ “the West,’ “socialist 
countries,” “Arab countries,’ and so on—is a reminder that geography is a social 
and ideological construction, susceptible to alteration during primordial peri- 
ods such as the era of decolonization." 

If Algeria could be many things to many people, the “Third World” continues 
to bea slippery concept and a challenging subject of inquiry, for reasons beyond 
that of sheer geographical scale.’* Was it a place, an economic category, or a 
political movement? Does it still exist? On the one hand, an identifiable body 
of widely read literature and common ideological references gives the impres- 
sion of a fairly cohesive and coherent “Third Worldist” perspective. Early cor- 
nerstones of the canon included the writings of Lenin, Mao Zedong, Mohandas 
Gandhi, and Michael Collins, while the likes of Ernesto “Che” Guevara, India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Fanon, and Nkrumah also became popular inspirations by the 
1960s. Yet Third Worldism was still far from being a codified or formalized ide- 
ology, and scholars have often used words like “trend,” “vogue.” or “mentalité” 
to convey its fuzziness as a mobilizing idea.” Perhaps, though, that fuzziness 
was key to its undeniable popularity and power. While the French economist 
Alfred Sauvey first coined the term tiers monde in 1952 to describe poor coun- 
tries with tremendous population growth and revolutionary potential, the new 
leaders of the Southern Hemisphere then quickly appropriated it to convey their 
intent to rapidly transform their own societies and international society, too. The 
Third World signified an alternative to the discredited philosophies of Western 
and communist civilization, accused of inveterate militarism and despotism. 
Anticolonialism, world peace, and global economic equality were the domi- 
nant themes of this transformative impulse. President Sukarno of Indonesia 
declared at the 1955 Bandung conference, generally considered the beginning 
of the Third World as a diplomatic and rhetorical phenomenon, that “we can 
inject the voice of reason into world affairs[, w]e can mobilize all the spiritual, 
all the moral, all the political strength of Asia and Africa on the side of peace.’* 
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The Third Worldist trend should be understood in this spirit: an application of 
the optimism of decolonization to the international sphere." 

Taking its cue from its central Algerian protagonists, as well as from histori- 
ans such as Vijay Prasad and Odd Arne Westad, Mecca of Revolution examines 
the Third World as a political project —active cooperation between political 
elites in the developing world to achieve an extremely ambitious, yet not wholly 
unrealistic, agenda of political and economic reordering on a global scale.'® This 
cooperation began well before decolonization, its internationalist spirit evolving 
symbiotically with localized anticolonial trends as a result of the inherently cos- 
mopolitan character of Europe’s empires in the post-World War I era. Growing 
numbers of students, low-level administrators, workers, and soldiers from the 
colonies mingled in metropolitan universities and factories or, alternatively, 
served in one another’s homelands. For example, Gandhi worked as a lawyer 
in South Africa, numerous influential Caribbean activists and future African 
national leaders mingled in London in the 1930s and 1940s, and Arab Maghribi 
conscripts fought for France on battlefields from Italy to Indochina. These expe- 
riences inspired political awakenings, instilled a sense of shared suffering, and 
encouraged colonials to look at imperialism as a massive integrated system that 
could only be defeated through collective resistance. This spirit of solidarity and 
globalist perspective often implanted itself at an early stage in the evolution of 
local nationalist movements, so that the Third Worldist instinct was inextricable 
from many postcolonial identities. Following Bandung, Third Worldist diplo- 
macy placed great emphasis on a constant stream of international meetings that 
popularized diverse expressions of internationalist solidarity like “positive neu- 
tralism,” “nonalignment,’ “Afro-Asianism,’ “tricontinentalism,’ pan-Africanism, 
Arab unity, and in reference to North Africa specifically, Maghribi unity. Such 
terms riddled the discourse of international affairs the Southern Hemisphere. 
By the early 1960s, organizations such as the G77 and the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) gave concrete form to the 
desire to restructure the world economy, to the benefit of poor countries, in par- 
allel to the political transformations already taking place. 

Nevertheless, the luster of these initiatives has faded to such a degree that 
“Third World” is often thought to be a pejorative expression, at least in wealthy 
English-speaking countries. If the prolonged economic and political difficulties 
of so many former colonies were the most proximate cause of the Third World’s 
sullied reputation, that reputation is also the product of a rich vein of skepti- 
cism on the part of many Western observers and policymakers, dating back to 
the original Bandung conference.'* American, British, and French diplomats 
had obvious reasons to dislike strident, open criticism of their imperial policies, 
military activities in the Southern Hemisphere, and, indeed, the simple sugges- 
tion that the Cold War between the United States and Soviet Union was not 
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the most important issue in world affairs for all people. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles famously, or notoriously, stated in 1956 than nonalignment was 
“immoral and short-sighted”? Subsequently, in light of the obvious disconnect 
between the grandiosity of Third Worldist rhetoric and the meager resources of 
the participating countries, as well as the increasingly despotic character of their 
regimes, it became easier to dismiss the movement as either deluded or cyni- 
cal, or both. Nor have its proponents and defenders always been effective, since 
they tend to share the critics’ preoccupation with a public discourse that was 
noble but, in itself, insubstantial.” A related problem is the corruption of his- 
tory: major inaccuracies, such as the claim that Nkrumah attended the Bandung 
conference, have been repeated in print so many times over the years that it is 
difficult for diligent scholars to be certain of the facts, because retracing cita- 
tions so often leads to dead ends. Similarly, there is a tendency toward ahistoric- 
ity in the literature on the subject. A mythologized Bandung casts too heavy a 
shadow, speeches from 1955 often dubiously quoted to explain events occurring 
two decades later, while terms like Afro-Asian and nonalignment are often mis- 
takenly treated as synonyms.” On the whole, admirable exceptions to the rule 
notwithstanding, the Third World phenomenon does not boast a literature com- 
mensurate with its import to modern history.” 

In this light, Algeria is a particularly useful locus of investigation because 
its leaders and cadres were themselves gravely concerned by the Third World’s 
supposed ideological deficiencies and recognized the need to translate rhetoric 
into practicable policies. Happily, the country is also rich in a rare commodity 
in postcolonial history: evidence from state archives.” In addition to interviews 
with key figures, such as Ben Bella himself, this book makes extensive use of the 
Algerian archives, including those of both the FLN liberation movement and 
the independent Algerian state. The archives of another prominent participant 
in Third World affairs, Yugoslavia, as well as a variety of powerful states, such 
as France, Britain, and the United States, complement the Algerian perspective 
and reveal the bigger picture. This evidence makes it possible to look behind 
the thick layers of rhetoric and bombast that shield the Third World movement 
from insightful inquiry. It reveals, for example, that terms like “Afro-Asianism” 
and “nonalignment” were not mere expressions of sentiment or interchange- 
able slogans, but distinct geopolitical trends that shaped international affairs in 
the Southern Hemisphere and were even, at times, in direct conflict with one 
another. Likewise, this new evidence shows how, owing to the widespread popu- 
lar sentiment in the postcolonial world that diplomacy should be a reflection of 
a nation’s cultural and religious identities, the leaders of countries like Algeria 
tended to obscure the very real practical foreign policy ramifications of solidar- 
ity themes, such as Arab unity and pan-Africanism, which they deliberated and 
prioritized in a manner not so different from, say, a British Foreign Office official 
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contemplating European integration and the Commonwealth. In short, with the 
demystification of Third Worldism, the affairs of Africa, the Middle East, and the 
Southern Hemisphere as a whole are revealed from a new, insider’s perspective. 

This alternative perspective’s first notable contribution to our understanding 
of modern international and global history is to further situate the Cold War in 
the larger context of decolonization.” Mecca of Revolution is not so much a book 
about the Cold War in the Third World as one about the Third World’s Cold War. 
National liberation movements like the FLN and poor countries like Algeria 
were active and willing participants in the geopolitical turbulence of their time. 
In the same manner that historians have argued that the Western European 
countries “invited” American empire in the 1940s and 1950s, the comparatively 
weak state and nonstate actors of the developing world frequently pulled the 
United States and the Soviet Union into their affairs to their own (presumed) 
advantage.” To be sure, it can be trite to observe that such-and-such weak actor 
had more influence in international affairs than hitherto recognized, and the 
fact is that the yawning disparity of power between Third World forces and the 
superpowers ensured that the former’s miscalculation often ended in disaster. 
Nevertheless, aware of the risks, the Algerians and their likeminded peers across 
the Southern Hemisphere practiced a doctrine ofnonalignment that, contrary to 
their harmonious public rhetoric, actively sought to incite international tensions 
to their own advantage. The FLN and the state it created were insurgents that 
traveled the globe but also insurgents with respect to global order. Moreover, 
their maneuvers reveal a world far more complex than that allowed for in tradi- 
tional Cold War narratives. In the dimming light of empire, secondary powers, 
such as France and communist China, emerged as credible competitors against 
the United States and the Soviet Union for the friendship of Africans and Asians. 
Third World actors tried to pit the superpowers against these second tier powers 
as much as against one another, exposing a multipolar Cold War well before the 
period of detente and Richard Nixon's visit to China, in the early 1970s.”° 

More profoundly perhaps, the emergent elites of the Third World chose to 
replicate the multiple dimensions of the Cold War at the local regional level 
and within their own societies, geopolitics being only one of those dimensions. 
Rival states and national liberation movements, such as those in Morocco and 
Algeria, say, or the competing Angolan nationalist groups, also frequently hurled 
themselves into the global battle between “ways of life” and theories of socioeco- 
nomic organization. Only rarely did Third World forces fully embrace Western 
or communist ideologies, but they accepted the premise that they were living in 
an age of ideology that necessitated having one of one’s own—typically, a hybrid 
of various outside ideological influences with supposedly authentic indigenous 
identifiers. As nationalist identities merged with socioeconomic identities, local 
contests over territory and cultural legitimacy, such as that between independent 
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Morocco and Algeria, expressed themselves as economic contests akin to that 
between the two Germanies (a comparison sometimes made by the antagonists 
themselves). In other words, the convergence of the Cold War and the processes 
of decolonization had the effect of imbuing national identities with a functional 
rationale: the purpose of the nation was development. 

No less significantly, the Third World replicated the Cold War’s vertical 
hierarchies of power, from the international level to the subnational level, as a 
means of replicating the European sovereign state model.” A vital mechanism 
for doing so was the adoption of the Cold War’s competing practices of political 
organization.” Liberal internationalist diplomacy in the tradition of Woodrow 
Wilson's Fourteen Points, on the one hand, and the communist world’s proven 
methods of subversive organization and revolutionary war, on the other, put the 
opponents of the imperial order on the path toward building sovereign states. 
Indeed, for all of the attention paid to the colonial world’s reception of Wilson's 
and Vladimir Lenin’s ideas, modes of action were more appealing than ideolo- 
gies to many anticolonial militants, because they were impatient to begin their 
assault on the status quo.” It is because of this underrecognized dynamic that 
the superpowers managed to fuel so much internal disorder in supposedly frag- 
ile Third World states lacking innate territorial logic, yet only very rarely altered 
postcolonial borders or threatened the integrity of state sovereignty. 

Many readers will know Algeria best from Matthew Connelly’s history of 
the war of independence, A Diplomatic Revolution, which showed how the FLN 
was a herald of globalization, a transnational movement that defied the preroga- 
tives of state sovereignty by leveraging the new normative and institutionalized 
framework of international affairs. Happily, Algeria has more wisdom to share. 
This book pillages Connelly’s insights even as its differing analytical focus leads 
in almost the opposite interpretive direction. Above all, by extending its analysis 
beyond independence into the postcolonial era, and by placing greater emphasis 
on “South-South” international relations, it argues that the net result of decolo- 
nization was a dramatically more state-centric world order than had been true 
of even the very late colonial post-World War II years. That is to say, the onset 
of globalization and the proliferation of transnational phenomena—meaning 
human interactions of all kinds outside of state channels—indisputably hap- 
pened, but neither the relative nor the absolute power of sovereign states 
declined as a result. Indeed, it seems likely that transnational phenomena have 
become more visible to historians precisely because states have been multiply- 
ing and monitoring ever more aspects of life. It is perhaps against trend to thrust 
the state back into the center of historical analysis, as it is to focus on political 
elites and diplomacy, but intellectual trends that primarily reflect the preoccu- 
pations of Western societies have kept essential aspects of Third World history 
underexamined. 
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The chapters ahead chart the evolution of the Third World project from its 
interwar beginnings to the crucial inflection point of 1965. A crucial aspect of 
this story is the manner in which Third Worldism transformed from a trans- 
national mode of cooperation that evaded and subverted the authority of the 
colonial state into an international collaboration that legitimized and zealously 
defended the authority of the postcolonial state. In other words, Third Worldism 
imposed order and structural uniformity on the process of decolonization. After 
all, the nationalist endpoint to the evolution of anticolonialist thought and 
mobilization should not be taken for granted. Decolonization’s state-based out- 
come was neither self-evident nor inevitable, arguably even as late as the mid- 
1950s in Africa, when both the imperial powers and anticolonial groups were 
still experimenting with different notions of limited autonomy, transnational 
“interdependence” between the metropole and the colony or regional confed- 
erations that combined multiple territories. After Bandung, the great Algerian 
Islamic intellectual Malek Bennabi, reflecting this period of hopeful experimen- 
tation, predicted the onset of nothing less than “a wholly new era in the evo- 
lution of international society and civilization . . . a veritable transfiguration of 
international relations through the slow but steady progression from a ‘closed’ 
society of states to an ‘open’ international society.”*! 

But this transfiguration did not come to pass. Instead, entities such as NAM 
and the OAU came to serve as mutual recognition societies for the participat- 
ing governments, which also pledged to respect the inviolability of one anoth- 
er’s borders and internal affairs. Recognizing that their successful mediation 
between the international and imperial spheres had been vital to their political 
ascendance, the Third World’s new leaders made sure to control and monitor 
interactions between their national domains and the outside world. For better or 
for worse, the postcolonial order quickly became an emphatically “closed” one. 

Chapter 1, “Method Men, follows the evolution of the Algerian nationalist 
project from the end of World War I to 1959/1960, just after the midpoint of 
the Algerian War. During the 1920s and 1930s especially, Algerian nationalism 
evolved in the context of mounting politicization throughout the colonial world, 
and Algerian activists were fully integrated in the global exchange of ideas among 
their African, Arab, and Asian peers. Within this rich and complex late-colonial 
political environment, the chapter argues, the dueling dogmas of Wilsonianism 
and Leninism played a decisive role in the creation of the FLN. Vitally, how- 
ever, the import of these two influences was much less ideological than practical. 
The young militants who founded the FLN were impatient for action, and for 
them the liberal internationalism of Woodrow Wilson suggested one means to 
achieve their goals—diplomacy—while Lenin's genius at revolutionary organi- 
zation demonstrated another. The resultant combination of diplomacy and revo- 
lutionary nation-building then drove the FLN in an increasingly state-oriented 
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conception of “liberation, a trend that reached its logical conclusion in the 
movement’ effort to completely control Algerian political life and its found- 
ing of the Gouvernement Provisoire de la République Algérienne (Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic, GPRA) in 1958. 

Chapter 2, “Our Friends Today,” examines the FLN’s embrace of the Third 
World concept during the latter years of the War of Independence. Its diplo- 
matic cadres and the officers of the Armée de Libération Nationale (National 
Liberation Army, ALN) were especially attracted to the charismatic Cuban 
Revolution, and they responded to the accelerating decolonization of sub- 
Saharan Africa by seeking to play the same “vanguard” role on that continent as 
Fidel Castro claimed for Cuba in Latin America. The FLN expanded into West 
Africa, with Fanon as one of its most important representatives in the region, 
and even began supporting smaller independence movements from such places 
as Angola and Cameroon. The Algerians epitomized the confused condition of 
the African international system during decolonization: while insisting on their 
own quest for sovereignty, they undermined the sovereignty of their neighbors 
Morocco and Tunisia. The FLN’s leaders and cadres also began to subscribe 
to the transformative dreams of Third Worldism, advocating increasingly bold 
visions of a new society to be constructed after independence. Yet, with the lead- 
ership now mostly based outside Algeria, the movement ran the risk of becom- 
ing too transnational, of existing more as an idea beamed from radio stations 
throughout North Africa than a tangible force among the populace. 

Chapter 3, “Real Existing Third Worldism,” traverses the precolonial and 
postcolonial threshold in order to highlight the ambiguous and variable nature of 
“independence.” The driving narrative of this chapter recounts the negotiations 
between the FLN and the French government: initially, the negotiations that 
began in early 1961 and culminated in the Evian Accords of March 1962, which 
ended the war and granted Algeria its independence, and then the next round of 
negotiations between Algiers and Paris from late 1962 through 1963. Believing 
their independence to be incomplete on account of the concessions granted 
to France in the Evian settlement, which notably helped perpetuate France's 
preponderant economic position in their country, independent Algeria’s new 
leaders initiated the “second stage” of their national revolution, in the form of 
socialism. They also had to brave the Cold War’s heated ideological contentions 
as they sought out alternative sources of commerce and development assistance, 
Ben Bella notably embroiling himself in the Cuban Missile Crisis while seeking 
American aid. The Algerians’ experiences epitomized the challenges of under- 
development and state-building in an era when differing political and economic 
philosophies could be the cause of nuclear war. 

How Algiers earned the nickname “Mecca of Revolution” is the subject of 
chapter 4, “The Allure of Globalism.’ Many important aspects of independent 
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Algeria’s foreign policy were simply continuations of the wartime FLN’s numer- 
ous international relationships. Notably, Algeria greatly expanded the FLN’s 
policy of supporting nationalists and rebels from around the world, giving suc- 
cor not only to African and Middle Eastern groups but also to ones from Asia, 
Latin America, Europe, and North America. Simultaneously, Algeria sought 
to maximize its international influence by positioning itself as the interface 
between regions—introducing Palestine to Africa and African nationalists to 
potential Cuban, Yugoslav, and Chinese supporters. The founding of the OAU 
in early 1963 also served as the prototypical Third Worldist project for Algeria, 
exemplifying the creation of international institutions that were independent 
of Western participation. Yet just as Algeria's globe-spanning ambitions seemed 
on the point of fruition, the constraints of territoriality reasserted themselves 
in late 1963, when Morocco launched a military offensive to claim a resource- 
rich region of the Sahara. The so-called Sands War highlighted the contradiction 
between the FLN’s transnational habits and the prerogatives of statehood. 

The final chapter, “Mecca of Impatience and Anxiety,” continues to explore 
the fundamental tension between internationalism and the nation-state project. 
To a certain degree, the divergence between these two agendas was manifest 
in the rivalry between Ben Bella, who practiced the wartime GPRA’s method 
of using diplomacy to win domestic legitimacy, and his minister of defense, 
Boumedienne, who had always been very much focused on national interests 
and the construction of the state apparatus. In 1964, Boumedienne used the con- 
flict with Morocco to stir nationalist passions and justify a military buildup that 
strengthened his position. His political “clan” also capitalized on growing popu- 
lar resentment, channeled by conservative religious elements, of the substantial 
foreign presence in Algiers and in Ben Bella’s government. This local resis- 
tance to globalism converged with the increasingly polarized dynamics within 
the Third World coalition. Algeria hoped to harmonize the disparate trends of 
Afro-Asianism, nonalignment, African unity, and so on. Instead, regional rival- 
ries and communist infighting—the Sino-Soviet split in particular—rent the 
Southern Hemisphere. Such divisions paralyzed the Third World project and 
Algerian diplomacy with it, so that mere days before the Bandung 2 conference 
was scheduled to begin in June 1965, nobody knew whether Ben Bella would 
defy China by inviting the Soviets. Ultimately, the pressure of managing these 
disputes contributed to Boumedienne’s coup d'état on 19 June, which toppled 
Ben Bella and resulted in the cancellation of the Afro-Asian summit altogether. 

Despite the tumultuous nature of many of these events, this book is not a 
eulogy for the Third World. On the contrary, its writing has been motivated by 
the conviction that the tenets of Third Worldism and the normative framework 
of South-South international relations at the height of the Cold War are more 
influential in the early twenty-first century than ever before. On the one hand, 
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certain countries steeped in that diplomatic heritage have acquired greater sway 
in international affairs. On the other, the US-centric unipolarity of the post- 
Cold War world provides the motivation to rekindle the provocative nonalign- 
ment (though not necessarily under the aegis of the still-extant NAM) that is 
described in the following chapters. Meanwhile, subversive forces in the Middle 
East and elsewhere recall some of the traits of the left-wing, Third Worldist revo- 
lutionary trend of the 1960s and 1970s, even when they renounce these ante- 
cedents. The evidence mounts: the postcolonial world is our world. 


Method Men 


The Praxis of Anticolonial Resistance 


How useful it would be for the Annamese to know how their Hindu 
brothers are organizing against English imperialism, or how the 
Japanese workers united to fight capitalist exploitation, or how the 
Egyptians have made sublime sacrifices to demand their liberty. 

—Ho Chi Minh, May 1920 


Oh Algerians, my brothers, 
Itis time to wake up 
Look around you 
At what your neighbors are doing 
—Song lyrics by Mahieddine Bachtarzi, 1919 


When the Front de Libération Nationale (FLN) declared war on the French 
colonial order on 1 November 1954, it seemed a dubious endeavor. Though 
some had been active in politics, most of its young founders were totally 
unknown to the Algerian public. Most Muslims were baffled when Cairo’s Voice 
of the Arabs radio station broadcast the first proclamation of this mysterious 
organization, which claimed to have instigated a revolution in their name and 
insisted on their loyalty. Nevertheless, within two years this upstart revolution 
had engulfed Algeria. By the beginning of 1957, the FLN’s armed wing, the 
Armée de Libération Nationale (ALN), had grown into a potent guerrilla force 
of 40,000 mujahideen (freedom fighters), djounoud (soldiers), and active sup- 
porters. That January, it carried out 4,000 attacks and acts of sabotage, flaunting 
its ability to operate in every region and town. Determined to restore control, by 
that time France had mobilized a massive counterinsurgency army of more than 
half a million men, including professional and conscript soldiers, troops from the 
sub-Saharan African colonies, and pro-French Algerian Muslim militias known 
as the harkis. Elite commandos pursued the mujahideen across sizable expanses 
of the bled (countryside) that had been designated “free fire” zones following the 
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forced resettlement of the local inhabitants into guarded camps—a policy that 
eventually encompassed nearly a third of the rural population, or about 2 mil- 
lion people. French soldiers torched their abandoned homes, fields, and live- 
stock in order to deny the rebels shelter and sustenance. Terror had polarized 
Algeria’s society and flattened its politics; communities across the land lived in 
daily fear of one side or the other inflicting a brutal collective punishment for 
suspected disloyalty. In short, the FLN’s founders could hardly have expected to 
destroy the status quo any more quickly or thoroughly.' 

Of course, theirs was not a purely destructive purpose. An illuminating epi- 
sode from that same month, January 1957, shows how their movement also 
endeavored to build a new Algeria amid the ashes of the old. On the night of 
25 January, an informant confided to French intelligence, eight rebel fighters 
stole into the village of Attatla in the mountainous Kabylia region, to the east of 
Algiers. After posting lookouts in all directions, they called the settlement’s adult 
males to a meeting. There, a particularly impressive young man, fluent in French 
and Arabic, took charge of the proceedings by instructing his audience on the 
FLN’s efforts on their behalf as well as its expectations of them, as Algerian patri- 
ots. Evidently his unit’s political commissar, the young mujahid showed little 
deference to age or to Attatla’s djemda, the traditional council of elders and local 
authorities that had been a cornerstone of rural life in the Maghrib for centu- 
ries. If accurate in the main, the informant’s account of the political commissar’s 
comments provides a useful view of the methods used by the FLN’s cadres to 
overthrow the old order—as well as some of the far-reaching, unintended con- 
sequences of those methods. 

The rebel started with practical matters, reflecting his vital role in the front’s 
efforts to create its own subversive administrative and governance structure 
among Algeria’s Muslim Arab population. Inspired largely by communist prec- 
edents and the writings of Lenin, Mao Zedong, and Ho Chi Minh—though 
the Irish War of Independence was also an important reference point for the 
Algerian nationalists—the movement hoped to supplant the colonial system 
in the provision of medical services, education, justice, and civil ceremonies. 
According to one set of instructions to the ALN’s political commissars, issued 
six months earlier, their role was “judge, tax collector, supply manager, head of 
propaganda, . . . health services, [and] the press”? Accordingly, the FLN’s man 
in Attatla chastised its residents for not paying the “taxes” that they owed to the 
revolution. He peremptorily levied duties on each in accordance with his occu- 
pation. In this fashion, he and his brothers (frère or yakhuya, “my brother” in 
Algerian dialectal Arabic, was the standard form of address among FLN mem- 
bers) attempted to construct a new national reality under the feet of France’s 
settlers and soldiers. 
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Meeting no objections, he moved on to international affairs. By this time, the 
front’s “external delegation” had already managed to gain some foreign allies and 
stoke contentious discussion of the Algerian question at the United Nations in 
New York, where the movement had even set up a public relations office. The 
political commissar explained that the primary objective was the passage ofa res- 
olution in the General Assembly that supported Algeria’s independence, which 
was an accurate portrayal of the FLN’s strategy at that time. Its leaders believed 
that only international pressure—above all American pressure—could actually 
compel Paris to let go of Algeria. Intriguingly, however, the political commis- 
sar then departed from the official script by suggesting that France’s Western 
allies might block that route to victory. In that event, he declared, “The USSR 
is our great hope: it helps Egypt and all the Arab countries. It is more powerful 
than America.” Furthermore, he continued, “We can’t achieve our independence 
straightaway and all alone . . . [so] the Russians will help us little by little, until we 
are capable of living by ourselves.” At this point, perhaps resenting the late hour, 
one of his listeners raised a surly protest that if the young mujahid’s predictions 
were true, they would simply exchange one set of foreign masters for another. 
But the rebels had not risked the journey for a debate, and they brusquely told 
this brave dissenter to hold his peace.* 

The political commissar’s comments in Attatla that cold January night in 
1957 are one small piece of evidence pointing toward a highly consequential yet 
underappreciated trait of the FLN’s liberation struggle: namely, the movement's 
highly effective methods of revolutionary organization and diplomatic agitation 
induced a certain ideological progression in the cadres that implemented them. 
On the ground, the ALN’s commanders and commissars imitated the Leninist- 
Maoist doctrine of underground organization and guerrilla warfare by trying to 
create a sort of shadow state under the noses of the French, binding the Muslim 
population to its subversive authority. In the international arena, the external del- 
egation’s intrepid young guerrilla diplomats (some plucked directly from their 
studies) worked the angles of the liberal internationalist order established in 
1945, with the United Nations at its heart. The FLN’s internal records show how, 
in the course of the long struggle, these two groups in particular underwent an 
inconsistent but discernible evolution in their political orientation. Collectively, 
they identified increasingly with the communist countries in geopolitical terms, 
while also becoming more consciously left-wing in their socioeconomic views. 
So while his comments on the Soviet Union certainly contradicted the front’s 
public propaganda at that time, this particular political commissar was not alone 
among his brothers in seeing the communist superpower as more than just a 
potential ally of convenience, but rather as a sort of mentor to Algeria. This 
chapter aims to show that this generalized reorientation was only partly a conse- 
quence of pragmatic calculus. More fundamentally, strategic calculus was subtly 
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channeled by the internal logic of the revolutionary methods that the Algerian 
nationalists already practiced. 

In a century defined by the clash of ideologies, the Algerian revolutionaries 
were notable for putting praxis before theory and valuing actions more than 
ideas. Their two methods of struggle—guerrilla-revolutionary and diplomatic— 
were actually the FLN’s raison d’être, since its leaders explicitly defined their 
“revolution” in terms of means rather than ends. Fed up with the late-colonial 
era’s vibrant debates between differing critiques of the imperial status quo, they 
began their assault on the colonial order on 1 November 1954 with practically no 
preliminary discussion of goals or political orientation. As one later explained, 
“The only possible option presented to the Algerian people [at that time] was to 
instigate the armed revolution without waiting to engage in minute and precise 
study, without waiting for the full elaboration of a program of action and coor- 
dination at every level.”* Subsequently, the leadership tried to avoid ideological 
contagion, diligently excising overtly Maxist-Leninist terminology from the com- 
munist manuals they copied, for example, in order to maintain a unified coali- 
tion at home and a policy of neutrality in the international arena.* Nevertheless, 
somewhere along the way the means began to shape the ends. In time, the hid- 
den ideological underpinnings of their chosen methods did begin to influence 
the deferred discussion of the revolution’s basic principles and objectives. The 
result was a gradual recasting of the Algerian nationalist project in terms of socio- 
economic outcomes familiar to any Cold Warrior—a marked re-evaluation of the 
Algerian revolution’s position on the global ideological spectrum. 

Thus, while highlighting the influence of communist and liberal internation- 
alist methods of political mobilization, this chapter is not an effort to crudely 
impose the Cold War framework on the intellectual and cultural vibrancy of 
late-colonial Algeria (much less an effort to rehabilitate French efforts to brand 
the FLN as communist during the war). Instead, it argues that the front was, 
in effect, a brilliantly effective nation-building mechanism whose revolutionary 
internal strategy created a new Algeria from the ground up at the same time that 
its external diplomatic campaign asserted Algerian sovereignty from the outside 
in. Because its methods were its raison d'être, the FLN was able to incorpo- 
rate such a diversity of constituencies in the revolution’s early years, including 
such hitherto antagonistic groups as bourgeois Francophiles and stridently ara- 
bophone Islamic ulema (religious scholars). As a consequence, however, the 
deferred task of defining Algeria in cultural, linguistic, and religious terms would 
be inflected by the exigencies of the guerrilla and diplomatic campaigns. For this 
reason, significant symbolic advances in the Algerian national project, such as 
the founding the FLN’s Gouvernement Provisoire de la République Algérienne 
(GPRA) in September 1958, also precipitated significant leftward shifts in the 
movement’s ideological and geopolitical orientation. 
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Tools of History: The Methodological Origins 
ofthe FLN 


While it was the combination of guerrilla and diplomatic warfare that assured the 
FLN’s eventual success, it won its first major battle on the field of history. After 
all, at the time of its founding, in 1954, its leaders were mostly unknown figures 
in a vibrant political milieu that featured numerous well-established parties and 
popular personalities. As was the case elsewhere in the late-colonial world, dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century Algeria experienced systemic change 
in the form of rapid population growth, industrialization, and integration into 
an unstable global economy—all of which encouraged questioning of the status 
quo. At the same time, multiplying opportunities for travel and long-distance 
communication (notably radio technology) granted Algerian Muslims access to 
a great number of complementary discourses of change, such as France’s impe- 
rial mission civilisatrice (civilizing mission), Salafi Islamic reformism (or Islamic 
modernism), pan-Arabism, Bolshevism, fascism, Irish nationalism, Ataturkism, 
and liberal internationalism. Participants in a global anticolonial conversation, 
Algerians contemplated hybrid, oscillating, perhaps sometimes even contradic- 
tory identities and goals. Thus faced with the challenge of competing against 
the battle-hardened organizations and influential figures that had emerged from 
these oft-contentious debates, the FLN’s founders condemned the entire scene 
as petty and ineffectual. In their initial proclamation, broadcast on Egyptian 
radio on 1 November 1954, they described themselves as “a group of responsible 
young people and dedicated militants” who had decided to “take the National 
Movement out of the impasse into which is has been led by the conflicts of indi- 
viduals and influence, and to launch itself into the truly revolutionary struggle.” 
Declaring 1954 to be “Year Zero,’ the front’s propaganda tried to draw a line 
under what it considered to be the old elites’ history of pointless, endless debate 
and misguided “reformist” politicking. 

Consequently, any analysis of the FLN’s origins must take account of the 
many disfavored concerns and individuals that would continue to shape the 
country’s future during and after the revolution, in spite of the revolutionaries’ 
concerted efforts to obscure or omit them from the narrative. The following dis- 
cussion highlights some of the more important trends in this regard, situating 
Algerian dynamics within the stream of global history in the post-World War 
I era. However, for all the variety of anticolonial thought in this era—or per- 
haps because of it—the FLN’s revolutionary lineage is clearest in the domain 
of political methodologies rather than ideologies. Indeed, especially in the first 
half of the Algerias War of Independence, the movement's own leaders distin- 
guished “revolutionary” from “reformist” in terms of means, not ends. Declared 
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one pamphlet on the fronts origins, probably produced in 1955 or 1956, “None 
of the Algerian political parties measured up to their responsibility to give the 
Algerian people the tool [outil] of their liberation. The FLN arose from their 
rubble, just in time to nip their vague notions of reform in the bud.” In fact, the 
action-oriented revolutionaries did not even take the time to develop a clear pro- 
gram or political apparatus before starting their struggle in 1954, such was their 
aversion to discussing theory. Therefore, in the place of an ideological evolu- 
tion, two praxes of anticolonial action—the diplomatic and the revolutionary— 
began in Algeria in response to the pronouncements of Woodrow Wilson and 
Vladimir Lenin in 1918, were then practiced in parallel for three decades by 
a succession of movements, and finally converged in 1954 in the founding of 
the FLN. 

Of course, just as Algeria would begin anew neither in 1954 nor in 1962, the 
transformations of the post-World War I era did themselves occur in the wake 
of nearly a century of traumatic colonization. Attributed variously to a dispute 
over debt repayments to Algerian merchants, the Hussein Dey’s (the Ottoman 
governor) alleged lashing of the French consul with his fly swatter, or the unpop- 
ular King Charles X’s need for an impressive foreign adventure, Frances con- 
quest began in 1830 with the swift defeat of the Ottoman regency in Algiers. 
Initially lacking any long-term purpose, by the time the subjugation of the full 
territory of present-day Algeria was completed in 1870, Frances colonial project 
had taken on a totalizing scope. French armies met significant resistance, most 
famously that of the charismatic young religious leader, the emir ‘Abd el-Qadir, 
who spearheaded a successful guerrilla-style campaign until 1847. The remnants 
of Ottoman power also held out in the high Kabylia region, in the northeast, for 
another ten years, with the ravine-straddling town of Constantine posing a par- 
ticularly difficult challenge to the invaders. Likewise, the perennially unyielding 
communities of the Atlas and pre-Sahara regions, where the fertile north meets 
the desert, generated several sizable rebellions until the 1860s. Algeria's last mass 
rebellion before 1954 occurred in Kabylia in 1871. Epitomized by the ruth- 
less Marshall Thomas-Robert Bugeaud, whose tactics inspired the expression 
“scorched earth campaign,’ the imposition of French rule was therefore a bloody 
business. All told, about 1 million Algerian inhabitants died between 1830 and 
1870 as a result of war, sickness, and famine—one-third of the total precolonial 
population. Consequently, despite Algeria’s seeming quiescence, memories of 
defiance and subjugation were still raw in the twentieth century. For example, 
one scholar has recently shown how village djemäa councils, such as the one at 
Attatla, helped sustain an oral-institutional culture of rebellion among the peas- 
antry into which the FLN could later tap.’ 

In terms of its basic political and economic characteristics, l'Algérie francaise 
proper began in 1870, when the growing number of white settlers, or colons, 
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insisted that civilian governance take over from the military. Immigration 
accelerated as the colons set about buying up most of Algeria’s prime farmland 
and building a society whose raison d'être was the exploitation of the origi- 
nal Muslim population and their descendents. In 1881, the government in 
Paris declared Algeria an integral part of sovereign French territory, in accor- 
dance with the constitution of the Third Republic. From that point, the colons 
in Algeria were “normal” French citizens who just happened to live in three 
départements (Frances basic administrative regions) that were located across the 
Mediterranean but legally identical to, say, Normandy or Provence. Like their 
compatriots on the mainland, the Algerian French elected their local deputies to 
the National Assembly in Paris, where they formed an uncompromising, united 
bloc on settler-colonial issues. At the same time, however, the 1881 Code de 
l’indigénat (Native Code) relegated Algeria’s Muslims to an entirely separate and 
repressive legal framework that sharply curtailed personal freedoms, neglected 
due process for criminal matters, and placed domestic matters under the aus- 
pices of Islamic courts. Subjects not citizens, most Muslim Algerians lived in the 
communes mixtes (mixed communities), areas whose administrators and judges 
(cadis) were appointed by the colonial authorities. Therefore, the defining divi- 
sion of colonial Algerian society was that between Muslim and non-Muslim—a 
truth made explicit in the 1870 Crémieux Decrees that extended French citi- 
zenship to Algeria’s 25,000 Jews (a community that boasted many centuries of 
history in that land) and stipulated that those very few Muslim évolués (liter- 
ally, “evolved” ) who were deemed worthy of French citizenship had to renounce 
Islam first. In social terms, some of the old elites did integrate into the colonial 
system, while a thin strata of middle- and working-class Arabs gradually emerged 
in the larger towns and cities in the twentieth century, but the vast majority of 
Algeria’s Muslims belonged to either the near-destitute peasantry or the pool of 
cheap labor that served colon farms and colon homes. 

Given that all the evidence indicates that Khaled was a convinced assimila- 
tionist to that point, his response to the so-called Wilsonian Moment in 1919 
is all the more noteworthy. In the closing stages of World War I, the American 
president, Woodrow Wilson, publicized a sweeping vision for a new inter- 
national order based on “liberal internationalist” principles. In his famous 
“Fourteen Points” speech to the US Congress in January 1918, Wilson called for 
the creation of an international organization, a “league of nations,” that would 
maintain the peace by regulating disputes between countries, great or small. He 
stressed the principle of “national self-determination,” arguing that every people 
had the right to choose their own government, citing specifically his desire to see 
an independent Poland and independent Turkey emerge from the debris of the 
Russian and Ottoman Empires, respectively. Wilson deliberately disseminated 
his ideas through the international press and by means of increasingly powerful 
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radio technology, in order to raise widespread support for his agenda before he 
arrived at the momentous peace conference convened at the Palace of Versailles, 
in January 1919. In the magnificent mirrored hall at Versailles, the leaders of 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United States would decide the fate oftheir defeated 
foes—as well as huge swaths of the globe and its inhabitants.* Yet, exhibiting the 
prejudices common to southern American gentlemen in that era, Wilson was 
thinking principally of east-central Europe, not “the Orient”, in his advocacy of 
self-determination and equality between nations. Unintentionally, his ideas also 
energized politics in many parts of the colonial world, where activists in places 
as far apart and diverse as Syria, Korea, Ireland, China, and India championed 
the Fourteen Points. Rather awkwardly from a diplomatic perspective, crowds of 
“colonials” shouted the American president’s name in mass protests against their 
British and French overlords. One of the largest such commotions occurred 
in Egypt, where massive unrest broke out across the country in early 1919 in 
response to Britain's tightening control. The initial spark for the uprising came 
when the British rejected the demand of an otherwise moderate establishment 
politician, Sa'd Zaghlul, to send a wafd (delegation) to Versailles to make the case 
for Egyptian independence. When repression alone failed to quell the unrest, 
the colonial authorities did finally try to placate the protesters by allowing the 
wafd to proceed to the conference in April—but only after ensuring that neither 
Wilson nor anyone else of consequence would receive them.” 

The American president's rebuff would live in infamy in Cairo. “Here was the 
man of the Fourteen Points ... denying the Egyptian people its right to self- 
determination and recognizing the British protectorate over Egypt,’ wrote the 
famous journalist Mohammed Haykal. “Is this not the ugliest of treacheries?! Is 
it not the most profound repudiation of principles?!”!° Nevertheless, Wilson still 
played a vital symbolic role in Egypt’s 1919 Revolution, which proved to be a 
momentous event in the progression of the country’s nationalist consciousness. 
Zaghlul’s Wafd Party, named after the failed mission to Versailles, would play a 
central role in Egyptian politics until the 1950s. Crucially, though, given Egypt’s 
own rich intellectual culture and decades of intensive exposure to European 
thought, Wilson made less of an ideological impression than a geopolitical one. 
He did not suggest new possibilities of what independence might be. Rather, 
he opened up new practical avenues of achieving it by positioning the Anglo- 
Egyptian power relationship in a wider international context. 

Engaged Muslim Algerians, who held Cairo to be the capital of the Arab 
world, certainly followed Egyptian developments (an early Young Algerian 
newspaper, El Hack, or “truth,” was subtitled “The Young Egyptian”).'! The 
war's end brought increased instability in Algeria, too. By 1918, a full third of 
working-age Muslim Algerian men were employed in France as either soldiers 
or laborers, and they returned home with a new perspective on the world as well 
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as expectations of reward for their service. German and Turkish propaganda had 
also tried to stir up anticolonial sentiment in French North Africa during the war, 
and the Algerian Arab public enthusiastically cheered on Kemal Atatiirk’s forces 
in their war with Greece, which broke out in May 1919, because they viewed it 
as a national struggle against Franco-British imperialism. In this light, the mod- 
est political reforms that Georges Clemenceau’s government implemented in 
February 1919—increasing to 500,000 the number of Muslims allowed to vote 
in a dual-college system that gave Arabs very limited say over their own affairs 
without challenging the pieds noirs’ supremacy—were an inadequate response 
to rising discontent and a surge in directionless, uncoordinated violence. 

Yet even in these circumstances it was very surprising that the emir Khaled, 
the committed Francophile assimilationist, demanded in January 1919 that an 
Algerian delegation be allowed to attend the Versailles conference in a capacity 
similar to the representatives of Britain’s dominions. Like Zaghlul, he set out for 
Paris with four companions in May, though he too managed only to deliver a letter 
to Woodrow Wilson's staff. Addressed to “the honorable President of American 
Liberty,” it asked that an investigatory delegation be dispatched to Algeria in 
order to “decide our future fate, under the aegis of the Society of Nations.”” 
Naturally, the letter made no impact on the Versailles proceedings, and there 
is no evidence that the American president actually read it. Nevertheless, the 
endeavor incensed the pied noir community, who branded Khaled a dangerous 
subversive in thrall to foreign designs and succeeded in having him exiled to 
Damascus in 1924." 

The substance of Khaled’s appeal to Wilson, undeniably at least proto- 
nationalist in its implications, was so discordant with his otherwise impeccable 
record as a Francophile assimilationist that scholars believed for many years that 
the pied noir lobby had simply made the story up. In vain, Khaled insisted on his 
loyalty to France, declaring in 1922 that “the people of Algeria are all, without 
distinction as to religion or race, equally children of France and have an equal 
right in her home.” Similarly, a Young Algerian newspaper swore after his exile 
that “we will always remain apart from any movement impregnated by national- 
ist or religious ideology. We are definitively French.” Yet eminent French histo- 
rian Charles-Robert Ageron was eventually stunned to find a copy of the letter 
to Wilson in the American archives, prompting him to completely re-evaluate 
Khaled as the budding nationalist.* Revealingly, the FLN’s “official” history also 
came to treat him as such, reflecting the legitimacy conferred posthumously by 
this fleeting diplomatic initiative in spite of the rest of Khaled’s recorded posi- 
tions being so anathema to the nationalist narrative. Even if he did sincerely 
renounce the letter’s implications, his having written it demonstrates how new 
methods of political action could radicalize the goals those methods were meant 
to serve.‘ 
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The ambiguity of Khaled’s position reflects the fact that Algeria was a land 
of change and uncertainty. First of all, the Young Algerians could still dream of 
assimilation at a time when it was not at all self-evident that empire was enter- 
ing its twilight years. Algeria’s industry and agriculture grew rapidly, particularly 
in the viticulture and mining sectors. Wealthier colons bought up land to reap 
economies of scale with larger farms and new agricultural technologies, thereby 
fueling construction in the cities as smaller white farmers relocated there. 
Consequently, much of Algeria’s extensive modern transportation infrastructure 
and urban landscape dated to the late-colonial era, testifying to the prevailing 
sense of permanence among Algeria's European community and many of their 
compatriots on the mainland. In the spirit of the times, the pieds noirs and the 
metropolitan colonial lobby orchestrated a boisterous, yearlong celebration of 
the centenary of the conquest of Algeria in 1930, while the more generalized 
Colonial Exposition in Paris the following year drew an impressive 35 million 
visitors. 

Yet the French Algerian historian Jacques Berque dubbed this triumphal 
moment the “false apogee” of l'Algérie française on account of the ominous 
changes afoot within Muslim society, which outnumbered the Europeans by 
roughly 9 million to 1 million by 1954.'° Most striking was the “pauperization” 
of the peasantry: agricultural consolidation forced the fast-growing rural popu- 
lation to subsist on less and less land so that, by one historian’s estimation, the 
period 1930-1960 saw the number of Muslim landowners fall by 40 percent 
even as the size of the rural population increased by 45 percent, from 4.5 million 
to 7 million people.” With mechanization also cutting the demand for farming 
laborers, hundreds of thousands of Algerian peasants migrated to the cities and 
to France in search of work, provoking disquiet on the parts of many colonial 
officials who justifiable fretted about the dangerous ideas factory life might instill 
in them." The Muslim share of the growing workers’ population jumped from 
1 percent on the eve of the First World War to 10 percent in 1930, but then even 
more dizzyingly to 30 percent by 1940, while approximately 2 million Algerians 
lived in France by 1954. As occurred elsewhere in Africa, the railways and mines 
were important sites of employment and politicization, but the picture is com- 
plicated by the very sizable pied noir workers’ movement, which encouraged 
activism but did so within the context of French unions, French parties (an 
intercommunal Parti Communiste Algérien [PCA] split off from the metropoli- 
tan party in the mid-1930s), and not inconsequently the French language.” 

Consequently, despite the bravado of the centenary celebrations, a sense of 
alienation was mounting among the pieds noirs. European farmers in the bled 
found themselves increasingly isolated, while their counterparts in the cities 
occasionally resorted to bulldozing the metastasizing bidonvilles (shantytowns) 
that swelled with destitute peasants—a desperate bid to preserve the existing 
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order.” Thus did the former governor, Maurice Viollette, publish a cry of alarm 
in 1931 titled L'Algérie, vivra-t-elle? (Algeria, will it survive?).”! Yet the Europeans’ 
disorientation was mild compared to that of the Muslim majority. A changing 
land was ripe for definition. 

By the late 1930s, the pieds noirs’ stubborn opposition to any reforms pro- 
posed by Paris had all but killed off the Young Algerians’ notion of an Algeria 
fully integrated into France with equal rights for its Muslim inhabitants. A coali- 
tion of élus, those elected to a separate Muslim assembly with narrowly limited 
powers, pressed this cause, but repeatedly found that public office and their rela- 
tively privileged, well-integrated position in society offered little real influence or 
respite from the colonial lobby’s suspicions and vitriol. When these Francophile 
parliamentarians dispatched a delegation to Paris in 1933 to lobby for reform, the 
authorities in Algiers branded them as anti-French Bolshevik stooges.” Ferhat 
Abbas, a pharmacist from the important regional town of Setif, was one of the 
most prominent figures in the assimilationist movement and typified its profes- 
sional, petit bourgeois demographic. In February 1936 he penned an oft-quoted 
article in which he insisted that if such a thing as an Algerian nation existed, then 
he would be a proud nationalist, but that he had failed to find any evidence in his- 
tory of an Algerian patrie. Shortly afterward he and his colleagues experienced a 
devastating setback when Léon Blum’s Popular Front government abandoned a 
package of reforms known as the Blum-Viollette bill. The bill merely proposed 
to grant citizenship to 25,000 évolués, so most Algerians cautiously supported 
it only as a step in the right direction. But what hope was there for assimilation 
when even a government that consisted largely of supposedly anti-imperialist 
socialists and communists caved before the pied noirs’ obstinacy? 

The failure of the 1936 Blum-Viollette reforms came at a time of particularly 
acute unrest in Algeria. For the first time, large numbers of lower- and working- 
class Muslims began to mobilize, march, strike, and protest alongside the politi- 
cal elites. Voter turnout increased to the benefit of reformist candidates rather 
than the so-called beni-oui-ouis (pliant “yes-men”), activists organized boycotts 
of European and Jewish merchants, and riots and violence occasionally broke 
out—most notably when a Muslim mob killed twenty-three Jews in the eastern 
city of Constantine in August 1934. Although not too much significance should 
be attributed to some marchers’ provocative chanting of “Vive les Soviets!” or 
“Vive les fascistes!,” there was an international context to this important upsurge 
in popular activism. As was the case in numerous British African colonies at this 
time, the unrest was partly due to the global economic crisis, which put pressure 
on jobs and wages in all those new industries the authorities had encouraged 
in recent years. There was also growing public awareness of events elsewhere in 
the Arab world, such as the failed Syrian Revolt against French colonialism in 
1925 and the deteriorating situation in “British” Palestine that led to a similarly 
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large-scale Arab revolt there in 1936. Numerous Algerians traveled to the eastern 
Arab countries, the Mashriq, for the hajj pilgrimage to Mecca or to be educated 
in the great centers of Islamic learning. Regional conversations about pan- 
Islamism or pan-Arabism also reached North Africa via radio and by a transna- 
tional newspaper network that linked Algiers, Cairo, Tunis, and even Zanzibar, 
allowing local organizations with common interests to exchange information 
and opinions. Thus the notable—but by no means universal—deterioration in 
relations between Algeria’s Muslims and its small but centuries-old Jewish com- 
munity was due not only to the fact that the French had elevated the latter by 
granting them full citizenship but also to popular outrage at the Zionist project 
in Palestine. 

A movement of reformist ulema, or religious scholars, was one of the most 
important vectors for this Arabist current. The two most prominent figures 
among the ulema, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hamid Ben Badis and Bachir Ibrahimi, typi- 
fied the movement origins in that they both came from established patrician 
families but received traditional Koranic educations and spent long periods of 
time in centers of Islamic scholarship outside Algeria. The ulema were reformist 
in the sense of being greatly influenced by the Islamic modernist thinkers of the 
late nineteenth century and by the Salafi movement, which advocated a return 
to “original” or “orthodox” Islam. Their primary mission was therefore educa- 
tional and cultural: they founded schools for Arabic instruction and criticized 
the Maghrib’s indigenous “unorthodox” Islamic institutions such as marabout 
preachers, Sufi brotherhoods, and the frequent worship of local saints. But in 
the colonial context, such concerns had inherent political ramifications. Many in 
the existing religious establishment, for example, were technically French civil 
servants since the authorities sought to monitor and control what transpired in 
mosques and Koranic schools. The ulema also taught a nationalist history that 
directly contradicted the French curriculum's argument that no Algerian nation 
had ever existed; Ahmad Tewfik al Madani, who later became an important FLN 
diplomatic operative, published the first nationalist history book in 1932, Kitab 
al Jaza’ir (The book of Algeria). Accordingly, Ben Badis publicly responded to 
Ferhat Abbas’s aforementioned antinationalist article in 1936 by asserting cat- 
egorically that “this Muslim population is not part of France, cannot be part of 
France, and does not want to be part of France.” 

It should be noted that the ulema did found schools with official sanction, 
such as the Progress Club in downtown Algiers, which served as a venue for dis- 
cussion and debate among the Muslim elite, Europeans, representatives of the 
Jewish community, and so on.” Bashir Ibrahimi also strove to build a Muslim 
cultural organization that would straddle both sides of the Mediterranean, sug- 
gesting that political separation of Algeria and France was not his paramount 
concern.” But on the whole, one progressively minded French education official 
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was justified in his mournful observation that “the reformist ulema will end up 
being the only masters of Arabic in Algeria, alas they will teach Arabic as the 
language of liberation and resistance!” Notably, Tewfik al Madani and Ben 
Badis each maintained an active correspondence with the prominent Syrian 
Arab nationalist thinker the emir Shakib Arslan and with the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Sheikh Amin al-Husayn, a Palestinian nationalist and religious leader 
who fled the British Mandate after the failure of the Arab revolt there in 1936- 
1939. As early as 1932, the ulema journal, Al Chihdb (The meteor), called for 
a boycott of Jewish merchants in Algeria to protest Zionism in Palestine.” In 
the 1930s a teenage Mostefa Lacheraf, later the FLN’s leading intellectual light, 
attended both a French lycée in the morning and an ulema school afterward. In 
his memoirs, he described the latter as a rich site of political imagination and 
exchange, or “a kind of sociological cell in full cultural bloom and [where] the 
contrasting currents of nationalism in the Algeria of those days awoke together.””* 

While the political foment in Algeria gathered pace, the movement that was 
the most direct antecedent of the FLN had been gaining strength across the sea, 
in France, since the early 1920s. Founded among the metropole’s working-class 
Arab immigrant community, the Etoile Nord Africain (North African Star, ENA) 
party was a precursor to the FLN in a philosophical and organizational sense, 
for which it owed a great debt to Marxist tutelage. For many, Wilson’s refusal to 
support anticolonial causes in 1919 left a bitter taste—the influential Egyptian 
journalist Mohamed Haykal judged it “the ugliest of treacheries ... the most 
profound repudiation of principles!”—and this disillusionment helped propel 
some nationalists toward the Soviet Union in their search for guidance and sup- 
port.” The epitome of this trend was an Indochinese nationalist called Nguyen 
Tat Thanh, then making his living in France as a photo retoucher, but whose real 
vocation was disseminating anticolonial pamphlets under the name of Nguyen 
Ai Quoc (Nguyen the Patriot). Turned away unceremoniously from Versailles, 
the future Ho Chi Minh (“Enlightened Will”) experienced a Damascene con- 
version on reading Lenin’s “Thesis on the National and Colonial Questions,” in 
which the Bolshevik leader argued that communists had a duty to assist colo- 
nial subjects in their struggle against imperialism.” Ho joined those urging the 
Communist International, or Comintern, to train anticolonials in political meth- 
odology and to help activists from different parts of the world share experiences 
and strategies.*! 

The Comintern directed national parties to teach the colonials in the ways 
of modern political organization and mobilization, and to that effect the Parti 
Communiste Français (French Communist Party, PCF) ordered its pied noir 
members to return to Algeria “to become propagandists in colonial milieux and 
ensure liaison with revolutionary groups [since] propaganda methods used by 
the natives sometimes attain astonishing results.” Indeed Messali Hadj, who 
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quickly became the ENA’s recognized leader after helping to found the party 
in Paris in 1926, later credited the efforts of pied noir communists for his ini- 
tial political awakening, and the PCF closely assisted the party’s development. 
At that time he was a shop boy and his cofounders were factory workers, and 
like many other such anticolonial groups, the ENA was intimately enmeshed 
in the French left-wing milieu. Messali actually married a PCF militant, and 
a 1929 Paris police report claimed sixteen of the twenty-eight members of the 
ENA’ central committee were also members of the communist party. Moreover, 
communist mentorship undoubtedly influenced the ENA’s doctrine. Not only 
was the ENA the first Algerian group to advocate consistently for outright inde- 
pendence, but its official party program for 1933 also called for “the complete 
transfer to the Algerian State of the banks, mines, railroads, ports and public 
services monopolized by the conquerors; the confiscation of the large estates 
monopolized by the feudal allies of the conquerors, the colonizers and the finan- 
cial firms; and the transfer of this seized land to the peasants.’** Messali and his 
comrades had internalized Lenin’s argument that imperialism was the product 
of European capitalism. 

The ENA also participated in anticolonial transnational forums such as the 
1927 Anti-imperialism Congress in Belgium, where future national leaders like 
India’s Jawaharlal Nehru and Léopold Sédar Senghor of Senegal formed the 
League against Imperialism, a short-lived Comintern-sponsored initiative that 
nevertheless created many durable relations between far-flung activists.” Other 
intercolonial exchanges happened outside the communist umbrella, though 
usually with some connection to the diverse left wing of French politics. For 
example, the ENA cooperated with the Ligue de Défense de la Race Nègre 
(Negro Race Defense League), a black African movement founded by Senghor 
and the French Sudanese (Mali today) activist Tiemoko Garan Kouyaté, to pro- 
test the Italian conquest of Ethiopia in 1935-1936. The January 1935 issue of 
the party’s newspaper El Ouma (Nation, or Community) urged that “Algerians, 
Moroccans, Tunisians, Annamese [i.e., Vietnamese], Malagasy, Senegalese, etc., 
get together, find common ground ... and work together closely, shoulder to 
shoulder with the French intellectual and manual proletariat for their economic, 
political and social independence. Oppressed people from the colonies, unite to 
protect your interests.’*° 

By the mid-1930s, however, there were clear divergences between the 
communist and anticolonial agendas, and Messali’s movement experienced 
a particularly angry parting of the ways with former comrades in the Marxist 
mainstream. The immediate cause was geopolitical: obeying Stalin's orders, 
the PCF and its new Algerian offshoot, the PCA, deprecated the anticolonial 
cause to focus on forging an anti-Fascist coalition in Europe, and to keep Léon 
Blum’s Popular Front government in power in Paris. Thus the ENA condemned 
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the Blum-Viollette reform bill of 1936, which would have further expanded the 
Muslim franchise in Algeria and “assimilated” thousands of évolués, as a colo- 
nialist project that betrayed socialist principles.” Worse still, the government 
ultimately caved to pied noir outrage on the matter. In January 1937, Messali 
penned a recriminatory letter to L'Humanité, the main French communist news- 
paper, accusing the PCF of turning its back on a decade of friendship, shared 
adventures, and shared imprisonments.** 

Philosophically, however, Messali and communism were already drifting apart 
because he prioritized national liberation over proletarian revolution. While the 
ENA had participated in various inter-Arab and pan-Islamic initiatives, its leader 
experienced a revelation when he spent six months in 1935-1936 hiding from 
the French police in Geneva, where he kept close company with the influential 
Arab nationalist figure Shakib Arslan. “Certainly, I am Syrian,” Shakib told the 
star-struck Algerian, “but above all I am an Arab, a Muslim, and a combatant.” 
He encouraged Messali to reconcile with the Islamic reformist movement in 
his homeland, which the latter had seen as an elitist project of Algeria’s haughty 
ulema, because jihad was a powerful means to national liberation. Likewise, the 
Tunisian nationalist (and future president) Habib Bourguiba recommended 
combining modern political mobilization with the expression of national cul- 
tural identity: “Both elements are indispensable: the first to spread the Arabic 
language, history, and religion, the other to organize and struggle.”*” Messali saw 
the wisdom of their counsel. When he returned to Algeria in 1936 to join the 
surging political ferment there, he sought to combine the political methods and 
message of social justice that he had developed in France with a new emphasis 
on cultural “authenticity”—starting with the long flowing beard and robes of a 
traditional Maghribi sheikh.* 

Once on home soil, Messali founded a new party, the Parti du Peuple Algérien 
(Algerian People’s Party, PPA), which quickly established an impressive base of 
support among the desperate peasantry—more so, notably, than was the case for 
Algeria's vibrant and growing urban workers’ movement that might have seemed 
his most natural constituency. But with his original populist message and new 
appearance, Messali seemed to evoke the millenarian traditions of the marabout, 
religious figures often linked to rebellions in the nineteenth century, or even 
that of the Mahdi, the prophesied savior that so many rural folk still hoped for. 
Accompanying Messali during one visit to the destitute villages of Kabylia in the 
late 1940s, a PPA militant from that region called Hocine Ait Ahmed saw men, 
women, and children line the streets to greet him, often having traveled dozens 
of kilometers on foot to do so. Recognizing that Messali owed his popularity to 
a powerful charisma and terrific stage presence as much as to the substance of 
his message, Ait Ahmed described him with ambivalent admiration as “Orson 
Welles in the land of Islam, performing Shakespeare with Wagnerian stylings 
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and intonations.” Born in 1926 to a once-prominent religious family, Ait 


Ahmed was also a key member of a younger generation beginning to chafe under 
Messali’s “cult of personality” and domineering leadership. Privileged, but not of 
the true elite, issuing from smaller towns in the countryside and therefore closer 
to the peasantry than to the big cities, men such as Ait Ahmed later formed the 
core of new, self-avowed “revolutionary” group within the PPA in the late 1940s. 

As had the 1914-1918 war before it, World War II weakened the colonial sta- 
tus quo in Algeria and permanently altered the political dynamics there. Indeed, 
around the globe, this great conflagration undermined the basic foundations of 
Europe’s empires in multiple ways. First, in the realm of ideas and ideologies, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt re-energized the liberal internationalist 
project by agreeing on a formal list of war aims with the British prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, on a ship off the coast of Newfoundland in August 1941. In 
calling for the creation of a new community of free nations, dubbed the “United 
Nations,” and the establishment of an international system based on national 
self-determination and other democratic principles, the so-called Atlantic 
Charter revived the excitement of 1919’s Wilsonian Moment. The United States 
was, once again, promising to create a world that rendered imperialism obsolete 
(a consequence that Churchill unhappily foresaw). Second, more prosaically, 
the relentless succession of German and Japanese victories in the war’s early 
stages weakened Europe’s empires through the conquest of both colonies (such 
as Indochina, Singapore, and Indonesia) and imperial metropoles (France and 
Belgium).* The British, French, and Dutch, for example, would never manage 
to convincingly re-establish their authority in East Asia once the Japanese army 
had swept away their apparatuses of control in 1941-1942. In other cases, such 
as much of Africa, imperial authority suffered simply from having the coloniz- 
er’s aura of military supremacy so thoroughly dispelled. Finally, the imperialists 
depended more than ever before on their colonial subjects to win the war: not 
only did many thousands of Indians, North Africans, and sub-Saharan Africans 
fight to defeat “despotism” and defend “liberty,” but colonial populations as a 
whole were induced to work harder and earn less in exchange for vague promises 
of future reforms. 

Algeria was a good example of all of these dynamics. In addition to tens of 
thousands of Algerians and Moroccans fighting in the French army for the lib- 
eration of Europe, North Africa itself was a theater of war. An interesting twist in 
the Maghrib was that it was an Anglo-American invasion, not an Axis one, that 
toppled the colonial administration in 1942, since Algeria, like many colonies, 
had pledged its loyalty to the fascist Vichy regime in southern France after the 
fall of Paris. Although General Charles de Gaulle then made Algiers the tem- 
porary capital of his defiant government in exile, his “Free French” forces ruled 
only on the sufferance and largesse of their American allies. Messali’s newspaper 
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had celebrated the spectacle of American military might, breezily brushing aside 
Vichyite defenders as “the first serious defeat for the French colonial army since 
1830,” while Algerian Muslims were in awe of the GIs’ unconscious demon- 
strations of wealth, such as sharing their cigarettes with whomever happened 
to be standing nearby, as well as the sheer quantity of their advanced military 
hardware.** Moreover, the US military presence was substantial in North Africa 
until the conquest of Italy. So even though Roosevelt’s personal envoy, Robert 
Murphy, assured the authorities in Algiers that Washington’s policy was to 
respect and support the restoration of Frances sovereignty “throughout all the 
territory, metropolitan and colonial, over which flew the French flag in 1939,” 
Algeria’s Muslim politicians could not help but be excited by the presence of so 
close an assistant to the author of the Atlantic Charter.“ 

Indeed, after agreeing to meet with Ferhat Abbas and other representa- 
tives of the Arab community, Murphy reported to Washington that the locals 
could talk about little else but the charter. Rather like the emir Khaled’s effort 
to get a letter to Wilson in 1919, Abbas first infuriated the French authorities 
by addressing a petition for social and political reforms to the “Responsible 
Authorities in Algiers”* Then, in the summer of 1943, he oversaw the drafting 
of a public “Manifesto of the Algerian People” that explicitly called for limited 
political autonomy. Perhaps most remarkably, the manifesto initiative briefly 
united the Salafi ulema, Messali’s PPA, and the Algerian Communist Party; it 
also stoked considerable popular enthusiasm. In short, the combined impact 
of the Atlantic Charter and the American presence in North Africa facilitated 
a new period in Muslim Algerian politics, with all parties agreeing on limited 
autonomy as their minimal goal. Abbas’s progression from pro-colonial assimi- 
lationism to proto-nationalism was particularly significant. While progressive 
disillusionment in the face of pied noir intransigence was certainly a factor, 
Abbas—like Khaled in 1919—also appears to have experienced a political radi- 
calization in response to a new opportunity to effect political change by going 
beyond the French context. 

However, Washington prioritized the exigencies of war over anticolonial 
principles. As the British historian Martin Thomas has pointed out, instead of 
fomenting unrest, American officials actually worked closely with their European 
allies, in Algeria and elsewhere, to maintain a steady flow of strategic commodi- 
ties from the colonies to the United States and Britain.“ Moreover, in spite of 
French officials’ somewhat conciliatory reception of the Algerian Manifesto 
in 1943 and de Gaulle’s widely noted speech in Brazzaville the following year, 
where the future French president told colonial administrators that reforms 
were forthcoming, the return to peace in 1945 saw both the French and British 
governments quickly retreat from such language. Their reversal collided with the 
expectations of a great many Africans, especially those veterans returning home 
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with new perspectives. Recalled Waruhiu Itote of his service in the British army 
in Burma: 


Among the shells and bullets there had been no pride, no air of superi- 
ority from our European comrades-in-arms. . .. The white heat of battle 
had blistered all that away and left only our common humanity and 
our common fate... . I had become conscious of myself as a Kenyan 
African, one among millions whose destinies were still in the hands of 
foreigners, yet also one who could see the need and the possibility of 
changing that situation.** 


However, on finding British officialdom and the Kenyan white settler popula- 
tion determined to return to the prewar “normalcy,” Itote subsequently became 
a leader of Kenya’s “Mau Mau’ rebellion in the early 1950s. Across the continent, 
disgruntled veterans rallied to newly coalescing nationalist movements. 

Similarly, in Algeria, Krim Belkacem and Ahmed Ben Bella both served 
with some distinction in the French army before becoming two of the FLN’s 
“Historic Nine” founders, nearly a decade later. In fact, Ben Bella always 
boasted that de Gaulle himself had decorated him after the Battle of Monte 
Cassino, in Italy. Yet the two veterans’ disillusionment occurred more swiftly 
than was the case elsewhere in Africa, in the form of the notorious Sétif mas- 
sacre. In the large provincial town of that name, thousands of Muslims dem- 
onstrated on V-E Day, 8 May 1945, to demand social and political reforms as 
a reward for Algeria’s wartime loyalty. But when rioting broke out, the French 
military and security services responded with brutal and indiscriminate force. 
Soldiers fired repeatedly into massed crowds of protesters, aircraft bombarded 
nearby villages, and by some accounts naval vessels shelled the interior from 
the coast. An estimated 5,000 to 10,000 Muslims were killed, their bodies fill- 
ing Sétif’s soccer field. The massacre was a turning point, convincing Krim 
Belkacem, Ben Bella, and many other young men that peaceful change could 
never happen in Algeria. The general who carried out this dirty business pre- 
sciently informed Paris, “I have given you peace for ten years. But don’t deceive 
yourselves.’ 

In the wake of the war and the Sétif massacre, Algerian anticolonialism 
entered a new phase. “Self-determination” was now the rallying cry across the 
political spectrum, from Abbas to the communists, though in most cases that 
did not yet signify full independence from France. The concept of total inde- 
pendence was difficult to envision for many Algerian Muslims, so intimate and 
multifaceted were the ties between their territory and the mainland. But in 
1947 a younger generation of militants in Messali’s PPA began to assert them- 
selves, calling for the party to reform along more “revolutionary” lines and to 
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use more confrontational, possibly even violent, methods to achieve Algeria’s 
independence. Although the polls that year were blatantly manipulated to favor 
beni-oui-oui candidates, international events seemed to inspire this new revolu- 
tionary faction at least as much as those closer to home. Hocine Ait Ahmed, 
the young Kabyle son of a cadi (local administrator), presented a report calling 
for the complete reform of the PPA at a clamorous party congress in a ware- 
house in Belcourt, a working-class quarter of Algiers, which he later compared 
to a “Dublin brasserie” throbbing with patriotic conspiracy and heated debate. 
In fact, Ireland was the main precedent highlighted in the report: bearing some 
resemblance to Algeria as a heavily settled colony located just across the water 
from the imperial metropole, Ireland had liberated itself through confronta- 
tional politics, diplomacy, and armed struggle. Ait Ahmed and his like-minded 
colleagues called on the PPA to create its own armed wing, an Organisation 
Spéciale (Special Organization, OS), as the Irish republican party Sinn Féin (We 
Ourselves) had done. 

But the dynamics of the incipient Cold War also weighed heavily on their 
thinking, especially in the case of Mohamed Lamine Debaghine, a young 
doctor whose father owned a restaurant in the picturesque seaside town of 
Cherchelle, west of Algiers. Ever since the Allied invasion in 1942, Debaghine 
had been convinced that Algeria’s independence could only ever result from the 
“conjunction of internal and external factors,” but he had struggled to convince 
his fellow PPA militants of the necessity or feasibility of a grand diplomatic 
strategy involving the great powers beyond France. His moment of vindication 
came on 12 March 1947, when Harry S. Truman's “Truman Doctrine” speech 
to the US Congress declared America’s determination to contain communism 
on a global scale, starting in the eastern Mediterranean with Greece and Turkey. 
Suddenly the notion of involving Washington in the Algerian question no lon- 
ger seemed a fantasy, and the PPA leadership in Algiers immediately instructed 
Debaghine and Ait Ahmed, among others, to begin preparations for a revolu- 
tionary struggle. From this point forward, the belief that the Cold War could be 
a boon to the anticolonial cause would be a staple of the Algerian conception 
of international politics. 

At the same time, the young radicals’ ardent espousal of “revolution” was all 
the more noteworthy for its vagueness. Armed struggle was only one aspect 
of revolution, but one clearly influenced by Bolshevism and current events in 
East Asia: in drawing up the initial plans for the OS, Ait Ahmed relied heav- 
ily on the latest analyses of the war in Indochina, extracts of Marx and Engels, 
and diverse material on guerrilla warfare. More fundamentally, however, they 
were attracted to the notion of a dramatic break with the past and, in time, the 
usurpation of the existing Muslim elite—including Messali—by the collective 
authority of a disciplined, committed organization. An FLN pamphlet later 
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portrayed their exasperation with traditional politics and their intoxication 
with the idea of revolution by saying of the 1947 congress that “it was at this 
time that a revolutionary tendency appeared within the national movement, 
certainly still young, but firmly determined to go to the limits. . . . [While] one 
[tendency] insisted on the liberation struggle by all possible means (political, 
military, economic and social etc.), the other slowly diverged from this path to 
eventually get mired in demagogic, sterile, paper-pushing bureaucracy.”® Yet 
even at this early stage, at least some of the advocates of revolutionary methods 
consciously valued the potential for means to redefine goals. “The key idea,” Ait 
Ahmed explained in his memoirs, “was the notion of revolution being simul- 
taneously the goal and the means of struggle, and that the whole nationalist 
doctrine must refocus on this.”*! 

As an organization, the OS was actually a dismal failure—the security ser- 
vices were able to quickly penetrate and roll up the group in early 1950—but 
it proved to be merely the trial run for the FLN. Numerous participants in the 
OS regrouped to found the front four years later. Ahmed Ben Bella, born in 
1918, was the son ofa small farmer near the town of Maghnia in western Algeria 
who managed to complete secondary school before distinguishing himself as 
a noncommissioned officer in the Free French army during the war, and later 
claimed to have received a medal from de Gaulle himself for his performance 
in the notorious Battle of Monte Cassino. Mohamed Khider was an autodidact 
born of humble origins in Algiers in 1912, and also the brother-in-law of Ait 
Ahmed. These three—Ait Ahmed, Khider, and Ben Bella—all participated in 
a failed attempt to hold up the Oran post office in 1950 and had to flee Algeria. 
Ben Bella was actually arrested but escaped from jail in 1952, rejoining Ait 
Ahmed and Khider in Cairo in the wake of the Free Officers’ Coup that sum- 
mer, when a conspiracy of nationalist and revolutionary-minded officers led by 
the charismatic Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser overthrew the Egyptian monar- 
chy. The three Algerians set themselves up as the “external delegation” of the 
PPA-MTLD in order to win the support of the new regime, which declared 
itself profoundly Arab nationalist and anti-imperialist in outlook. Ben Bella 
in particular impressed the Egyptians with his militancy and open disdain for 
regular politicians, and he secured from Nasser the promise of armaments for 
a new rebellion. 

Meanwhile, by 1954 the PPA-MTLD had fallen into paralyzing schisms, 
most notably between Messali loyalists—he had recently proclaimed himself 
president of the party for life—and those advocating a more collective leader- 
ship (known as the “Centralists”). Consequently, the trio in Cairo found com- 
mon cause with other OS veterans still in Algeria who shared their frustration 
with the existing nationalist leadership. These included another French army 
veteran turned rebel called Belkacem Krim, the Kabyle son of a cemetery guard 
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born in 1922, who went up to the maquis (the underground, or rebellion) in 
the high mountains of Kabylia after being accused of murder in 1947. Other 
outlaws evading conviction were Rabah Bitat, born in 1925 in the eastern city of 
Constantine, and Mohamed Boudiaf from the Hodna, a region on the edges of 
the Sahara. Though they did not all evade capture during the coming revolution, 
each continued to wield considerable authority within the FLN, at least until 
1962. Completing the Historic Nine were Mohamed Larbi Ben M’Hidi, the son 
of a peasant family near Biskra in the southeastern fringes of northern Algeria, 
Mostefa Ben Boulaid, a small merchant’s son and former soldier from the same 
general part of the country, and Mourad Didouche, who was the youngest of 
the nine and the only true city boy among them, being born in Algiers in 1927. 
These last three—Ben M’Hidi, Ben Boulaid, and Didouche—would all die rela- 
tively early in the war for Algeria's independence. 

On the whole, therefore, the FLN’s founders had relatively modest rural 
backgrounds, and though they were all reasonably educated (or self-educated, 
in Khider’s case), only a few could truly be considered intellectuals. As a con- 
sequence, they identified first and foremost with the peasantry. On the other 
hand, while several of them came from once-prominent Sufi marabout families 
that had fallen on harder times in the colonial era, they were not especially reli- 
gious as a group. Indeed, only Ait Ahmed and Khider were proficient in formal 
Arabic—as opposed to an Algerian dialect largely incomprehensible beyond the 
Maghrib— giving their movement a distinctly francophone character. Notable 
also was the fact that only Ben Bella hailed from western Algeria, and the north- 
eastern part of the country, where the terrain was better suited to guerrilla war- 
fare, would be the epicenter of the revolution. In time, all of these somewhat 
accidental aspects of the FLN’s founding would prove highly consequential in 
terms of the linguistic, regional, and religious tensions that characterize Algerian 
society to the present day. 

What united these conspirators in the spring and summer of 1954 was their 
mutual contempt for traditional politics, which they saw as divisive, timid, and 
ineffective. They also feared that while the politicians bickered, Algeria risked 
missing a global window of opportunity signified by the Vietnamese victory at 
Dien Bien Phu, the subsequent Geneva Accords between the four great powers 
that ratified North Vietnam’s independence, and the more advanced national- 
ist movements in neighboring Morocco and Tunisia. An internal tract subse- 
quently distributed among the FLN’s militants justified the need for the front’s 
founders to take matters into their own hands on the basis that “hesitation was 
impermissible. The struggle of the fraternal Tunisian and Moroccan peoples had 
reached an advanced stage, and the international environment was character- 
ized by postwar anticolonialism. The situation had become more favorable than 
ever.” Before settling at the last minute on Front de Libération Nationale, they 
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initially called themselves the Comité Révolutionnaire pour l'Unité et l'Action 
(Revolutionary Committee for Unity and Action, CRUA), a label that neatly 
encapsulated their three guiding mantras. 

The commencement of the FLN’s revolution, on the night of 31 October-1 
November 1954, was extraordinary in its the audacity. The plotters had pro- 
gressed from initial discussions to all-out war in a mere six months, without 
waiting even to create a proper political apparatus. As one participant later 
explained, they believed that there was no time “to engage in minute and pre- 
cise study . . . [or] the full elaboration of a program of action and coordination 
at every level.’*? In theory they could call on a few thousand rebel fighters, 
mostly on the run in Kabylia, though at best half of them possessed any kind 
of firearm, and their attachment to the FLN would depend on the movement 
quickly establishing some degree of momentum. Yet while the French security 
services were quite well informed of the plans of, in the words of one intel- 
ligence report, “some impatient young militants” to form a “super-clandestine 
terrorist group” that would bring Algeria to the attention of the UN and the 
Arab League, the FLN’s founders were relative nobodies in the larger con- 
text of the diverse Algerian political scene.* Consequently, most listeners 
were bemused by this hitherto unheard of group’s grandiose proclamation 
on 1 November, broadcast on Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs radio station, that 
declared war on French colonialism and demanded the loyalty of all Algerians. 
Moreover, the decidedly unimpressive results ofa series of coordinated attacks 
around the country that same night did little to convince anyone that these so- 
called revolutionaries could either defeat the French or reshape the political 
landscape. 

That they dared to do so was a testament, first of all, to their courage. As 
Mohamed Boudiaf confessed to a French journalist eight years later, “We hoped, 
without being sure, that the masses would come into play. If not, it would be a 
suicide mission Yet more important still was their beliefin history’s calling, or 
the convergence of irresistible epochal dynamics, and their confidence that the 
complementary “tools” of revolution and diplomacy would make them masters 
of Algeria’s destiny. In fact, their faith in these tools is all the more striking for the 
scant thought they put into them beforehand, and in that respect, the founders 
of the FLN were proof of the dissemination of empowering, utilitarian abstrac- 
tions of reality. In early 1956, Abbas flew to Cairo and held a press conference to 
declare, “My role, today, is to stand aside for the chiefs of the armed resistance. 
The methods that I have upheld for the last fifteen years—cooperation, discus- 
sion, persuasion—have shown themselves to be ineffective”* While the front’s 
grasp of history certainly ran roughshod over a rich political, social, and cultural 
legacy—a legacy that could not be long ignored—it also made the movement 
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The astounding escalation of the FLN’s revolution quickly vindicated its found- 
ers’ self-belief and their interpretation of historical auspices. In early 1955 an 
official in Kabylia noted that “not even three months have gone by, and already 
[the local populace’s] vocabulary has changed” The attacks of 1 November 
1954, which the authorities breezily dismissed as the actions of fringe criminals, 
set off the steady expansion of rebel activities and heavy-handed security coun- 
termeasures over the next two years, so that by late 1956 the conflict in Algeria 
had already become one of the largest of the postwar era. Though the French 
government would never officially recognize the reality of a “war” in North 
Africa—stubbornly insisting on the use of euphemisms such as “the situation” 
or “the events” in Algeria—Paris had deployed nearly half a million military per- 
sonnel there by the close of 1956. These numbers facilitated a resource-intensive 
counterinsurgency strategy known as quadrillage that effectively segmented the 
whole country into garrisoned grids. Yet despite the army’s heavy presence on 
the ground, or perhaps even because of it, the ALN’s capabilities continued to 
grow; two years after the revolution’s start, approximately 50,000 mujahideen 
were carrying out as many as 4,000 attacks per month in practically every part 
of Algeria.** 

Furthermore, the FLN was also forging ahead on the diplomatic and internal 
nation-building fronts. Its representatives attended the summit of Afro-Asian 
heads of state in Bandung, Indonesia, in April 1954—the meeting generally con- 
sidered to have launched the global Third Worldist movement—and attached 
themselves to friendly delegations, such as that of Saudi Arabia, in the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, where they lobbied for the passage of 
resolutions supporting Algerian independence and condemning French policy. 
This assertion of nationhood on the international stage—aptly dubbed the “dip- 
lomatic revolution” by historian Matthew Connelly—complemented the reb- 
els’ efforts to build a revolutionary administrative apparatus from the ground 
up in every douar (village) in Algeria by providing new judicial, educational, 
and religious services in competition with those of the existing colonial order.” 
An ALN tract from late 1957 explained to the mujahideen’s political commis- 
sars that “the difference between the French administrative organization (of a 
bureaucratic nature) and the revolutionary Algerian organization is evident. . . . 
The former endeavours to preserve itself, whereas the latter struggles to destroy 
that which exists and to build anew.’ 

In other words, during these largely successful first two years of the revolu- 
tion, the FLN appeared to be in harmonious accord with its era, epitomizing and 
profiting from the main dynamics of the early Cold War international system. 
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On the ground, the revolutionary nation-building project employed communist 
techniques and methods—to the point that the FLN’s leaders even copied com- 
munist instructional texts wholesale while simply substituting overtly ideologi- 
cal terms like “proletariat” and “class” for “nation” or “people.” In the diplomatic 
sphere, the nationalist rebels tried to take advantage of France’s demotion to a 
second-rank power by appealing to its NATO partners and embracing the new 
postwar ethos of “international community” that the superpowers had them- 
selves institutionalized. Nevertheless, real as these accomplishments were, closer 
examination of the first half of the Algerian War shows that the FLN’s seemingly 
timely strategy soon ran into grave difficulties. Indeed, by late 1957, perilous set- 
backs on all fronts would compel its leaders to profoundly reappraise their posi- 
tion in the Cold War world, strategically, ideologically, and diplomatically. Nor 
would it be coincidental, moreover, that their evolution in this respect was con- 
sistent with oft-overlooked dynamics within the broader Third Worldist milieu. 

The FLN’s first great accomplishment was to level Algeria’s political land- 
scape, overturning the status quo ante so thoroughly that by 1956 only Messali 
himself and a relatively small number of his loyalists openly rejected the front’s 
primacy. First, the authorities’ heavy-handed response to the rebellion greatly 
aided the FLN’s growth. The security services crudely swept up PPA-MTLD 
militants and student activists wholesale in early 1955, thereby inadvertently 
converting many of them to the revolution’s cause, only to release them again 
several months later. In reality, the FLN’s founders had so neglected political 
organization prior to 1 November 1954 that initially there was little substance 
to the movement beyond its armed wing, but this new wave of adherents that 
included former PPA-MTLD politicos, university students, and labor organizers 
gave the revolution a vital injection of political skills and manpower. Noteworthy 
recruits included Lamine Debaghine—who had originally declined an invita- 
tion to join the FLN conspiracy in 1954—and a Kabyle MTLD member called 
Ramdane Abbane, who had been imprisoned since 1950 only to be released ser- 
endipitously in early 1955. By dint of his widely acknowledged political acumen 
and organizational skills, Abbane quickly acquired the informal status of first 
among equals in the FLN’s Algiers group, from where he set about imposing 
centralized coordination and control, establishing a consistent public message, 
and liaising with other movements such as the ulema, Ferhat Abbas’s reformist 
politicians, and the communists. In late 1955 and early 1956 the front’s com- 
munications and propaganda apparatus really got off the ground, including the 
launch of its primary newspaper, El Moujahid (The Mujahid). 

Violence was fundamental to the FLN’s quick ascendency. Falling instinc- 
tively on tried and trusted methods, the police and armed forces swept through 
suspect neighborhoods and villages with an iron fist, hoping to replicate the 
swift decapitation of the OS five years earlier. This vigorous response did indeed 
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exact a heavy toll on the mujahideen, thousands of whom were killed or arrested 
in the revolution’s early months. Among the early casualties among the move- 
ments founders were Mourad Didouche, killed in January; Rabah Bitat, caught 
shortly afterward; and Mostefa Ben Boulaid, who was first captured in early 
1955, then escaped only to be blown up by a booby-trapped radio the following 
year. But, gradually, the FLN recovered from its serious initial setbacks and saw 
both passive support and active recruitment skyrocket toward the end of the 
year. The excesses of the French response backfired politically while the very suf- 
fering of the underdog mujahideen inspired Algerian sympathies—not unlike 
the militarily quixotic but historically groundbreaking 1916 Easter Rising in 
Dublin, a precedent that Abbane, for example, had studied during his impris- 
onment. Likewise, one of the war’s most notorious incidents, the massacre of 
a hundred pied noir civilians by their Muslim neighbors in a mining town near 
Philippeville in August 1955, arose from the local ALN commander’s recogni- 
tion that violence had the power to utterly transform sociopolitical dynamics, 
even at the risk of revulsion and opprobrium. Before egging on the local popu- 
lation to butcher pied noir families in particularly macabre fashion, he argued 
that “the Revolution is not sufficiently aided by the populace. . . . The fraterni- 
sation between the Algerian and French populations . . . must cease.”*! As was 
his intent, the resultant carnage provoked still more brutality from the security 
services. 

The revolution’s founders had wasted no time in pressing ahead with their 
international strategy. Three of them—Ahmed Ben Bella, Mohamed Khider, 
and Hocine Ait Ahmed—constituted the movement's external delegation in 
Cairo when the revolution began, and their first public relations success had 
been to broadcast their initial proclamation of 1 November 1954 on Egyptian 
radio, thereby reaching most of the Arab world. The Algerians then quickly used 
Arab sympathies as a bridgehead to what they believed would be the decisive 
diplomatic battlefield: the United Nations. By the new year, Khider had already 
won King Saud’s promise to push for a General Assembly resolution in favor 
of Algerian independence, as well as his agreement to bring FLN spokesmen 
into the assembly as part of the Saudi delegation, bearing Saudi passports.” To 
this effect the following April, if not earlier, the Cairo office produced its first 
English-language publicity material with an international and especially an 
American audience in mind. Titled “What Is Algeria: The Algerian Question in 
Outline,” the pamphlet put particular emphasis on the material deprivation of 
most Algerian Muslims—an effective line of attack against France in an era in 
which economic concerns dominated the political discourse at both the national 
and the international level.® Ait Ahmed and a thirty-two-year-old former stu- 
dent militant named M’hamed Yazid traveled to New York to establish the FLN 
office and coordinate efforts there, resulting in a dramatic early success on 30 
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September. Perhaps underestimating the resourcefulness of the front’s ragamuf- 
fin diplomats and the extent of worldwide sympathy for their cause, the French 
delegation failed by just one vote to prevent a motion empowering the General 
Assembly to open a dossier on the Algerian question (which the French govern- 
ment insisted was a purely domestic matter beyond the UN’s jurisdiction). Ait 
Ahmed recalled—hopefully in jest—resorting to counting votes on his fingers 
and toes as the issue went down to the wire, then exulting as the French delega- 
tion stormed out of the hall in protest of the motion’s passage.™ It was an impor- 
tant symbolic victory, but Paris would not repeat the error of haughtily ignoring 
the pro-Algerian campaign: the French embassy in New York quickly threw per- 
sonnel and money into a slick public relations operation of its own, retaining the 
services of a prominent American communications firm to polish its message. 

The ultimate goal of this war of words and resolutions was to stir Washington. 
From the beginning, there was little appreciation among American policymak- 
ers for French claims that Algeria was as integral a part of France as Normandy 
or Provence, or that the rebels were the tools of a Nasserite-communist plot to 
control North Africa. Discreetly, some State Department officials met with Ait 
Ahmed and Ben Bella in the Libyan capital, Tripoli, in late 1955. The Algerians 
impressed them with the subtlety of their arguments and the determination of 
their convictions as they discussed the Franco-American relationship in a real- 
istic way while also playing on Washington’s Cold War concerns. With France 
pulling large numbers of its troops from Western Europe to fight in Algeria, Ben 
Bella argued that the continuation of the war was weakening NATO's defenses, 
but he acknowledged that public pressure on Paris would likely be counter- 
productive. Instead, he suggested, Washington should privately urge France to 
end the war through direct negotiations with the FLN.“ In addition to accu- 
rately conveying the FLN’s envisioned route to victory, the idea of a negotiated 
change of Algeria's status appealed to the Americans’ desire above all for “stabil- 
ity,” and their fear that international communism would exploit London, Paris, 
and Brussels’s aversion to evolving or to parting with their imperial possessions 
in a timely fashion. Yet the fast-changing governments of the Fourth Republic 
(Edgar Faure replaced his Radical colleague, Pierre Mendés-France, as prime 
minister in February 1955, before the socialist Guy Mollet succeeded him the 
following January) expected the full support of their American allies, and for 
the time being at least they obtained it. Diplomatically, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration actively defended the French position in the General Assembly, orches- 
trating the defeat of successive motions on Algeria, and continued to furnish 
substantial quantities of military materiel under NATO’s aegis, much of which 
was used to hunt mujahideen in Algeria instead of facing down the Red Army 
in Europe. For the FLN’s leaders, therefore, the key was to increase the cost of 
Washington's support for France so that the Americans would eventually feel 
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compelled to convene an “Algerian Geneva,” by which they meant a meeting of 
the great powers to settle the Algerian question such as they had for Vietnam 
with the Geneva Accords of May 1954. 

It was very fortunate for the FLN, therefore, that the initially Asian-centric 
effort to create a loose but vast coalition of developing countries coincided so 
closely with the beginning of the Algerian Revolution. Orchestrated principally 
by the Indian, Chinese, and Indonesian governments, the Summit of Asian- 
African Heads of State that took place in Bandung, 18-24 April 1955, brought 
together the leaders of twenty-nine countries, mostly Asian but also several 
from the Middle East as well as Africa’s Gold Coast. Participants and observers 
alike declared the Bandung Conference to be a major historical event—the re- 
emergence of non-Western diplomatic life after centuries of European domina- 
tion, the unprecedented meeting of the representatives of more than half of the 
world’s inhabitants in all their variety. “I could sense an important junction of 
history in the making,” recorded the African American writer Richard Wright, 
“Every religion under the sun, almost every race on earth, every shade of politi- 
cal opinion, and one and a half thousand million people from 12,606,938 square 
miles of the earth surface were represented here”% Certainly many of the 
attending national leaders rose to the occasion with soaring rhetoric denouncing 
the Cold War, the superpowers’ arms race, and the gross disparity in living con- 
ditions between North and South. The likes of Nasser, Nehru, Chinese prime 
minister Zhou Enlai, and Sukarno did much to enhance their international 
profile, with the Indonesia president's stirring opening speech immediately 
bestowing a grandiose, moralizing, almost religious tenor on the proceedings. 
Condemning the destructive history of the Western order, he asserted that the 
end of empire heralded a new era by bringing “all the spiritual, all the moral, all 
the political strength of Asia and Africa on the side of peace.”® The influence of 
Nehru’s heavily promoted five principles of peaceful relations between peoples, 
or Panhscheel, was evident throughout the conference and in the attendees’ col- 
lective final declaration, which pledged fealty to the principles of neutralism and 
disengagement vis-a-vis the Cold War, noninterference in one another’s affairs, 
the completion of decolonization, and redressing the imbalances in the global 
economic order.” 

Bandung was almost too good to be true for the FLN, coming as it did just as 
the rebels were struggling to gain traction with their diplomatic campaign and 
to shore up their credibility with the Algerian people. The FLN’s experience 
also offers a useful reminder of the reality of Bandung, an event that has all too 
often been reduced to the level of symbolism and rhetoric by both admirers and 
skeptics. But for the statesmen who organized and took part, the conference’s 
essential purpose was geopolitical. The initial impetus was a compact between 
the Indian and Chinese governments, looking for a way to begin asserting what 
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they saw as their inevitable rise and domination of Asia. “America and some 
European countries have seen Asian countries becoming strong and are envi- 
ous,’ Nehru had told Mao the year before. “They envy China becoming strong, 
they also envy India becoming strong.””” Bandung was thus in part communist 
China’s coming-out party onto the world stage, since the mainland was still a 
pariah state barred from the UN at this time, and much of the rhetorical empha- 
sis on peaceful relations reflected the need to reassure nervous Asian govern- 
ments that Peking’s rise would be a pacific one.” 

With this original motivation in mind, supported by Nasser and Sukarno, the 
FLN teamed up with Moroccan and Tunisian nationalists to overcome Nehru’s 
initial reluctance to admit national liberation movements to the Bandung event, 
with the cautious Indian prime minister explaining to Ait Ahmed that because 
the conference was threatened by “all sorts of plots,” it was imperative that the 
organizers avoid controversial issues—of which Algeria was most certainly one.” 
In the end, the North Africans gained admission as a combined “observer” del- 
egation that included Ait Ahmed and Khider and were given the opportunity to 
address the assembly in order to publicize their cause. The assembly’s response, a 
subsequent internal FLN report observed, exceeded even their most optimistic 
hopes: the inclusion of a firm statement of support for Algerian independence 
in the final joint communiqué of all the participating governments.” Suggesting 
that words could be turned into deeds, this statement then played a key role in 
corralling twenty-eight votes in the UN General Assembly that September—the 
vote that prompted the French walkout. Consequently, for the Algerian rebels at 
least, Bandung’s exuberant announcement of the era of Third World diplomacy 
was much more than a rhetorical milestone; it produced immediate tangible 
benefits. Of course, atmospherics mattered too: the FLN’s participation in the 
Asian-African summit provided a much-needed fillip to morale and legitimacy 
back home.” We are not alone, the front’s propaganda assured the Algerian peo- 
ple, dubbing Bandung the “international 1 November.” 

Consequently, the FLN dedicated a substantial portion ofits limited resources 
to the developing world as it continued to build its diplomatic apparatus. In 
early 1956, a talented young lawyer named Tayeb Boulahrouf became probably 
its first official “ambassador,” in Rome, while a worldly English-speaking jour- 
nalist, Abdelkader Chanderli, subsequently took charge of the New York office. 
By the end of 1956, the front had managed to send delegations to tour Latin 
America, Asia, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and Europe. Nearly everywhere, 
local solidarity committees greeted the Algerians warmly and the left-wing press 
organized press conferences and interviews, and even if the governments of 
Latin America, Britain, West Germany, and Italy formally kept their distance in 
deference to French sensitivities, Paris was nevertheless outraged that any of its 
European allies would allow FLN representatives to operate on their territory 
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at all.” At the same time, the front also began recruiting heavily from a student 
activist group formed in Paris the year before, the Union Générale des Etudiants 
Musulmans Algériens (General Union of Muslim Algerian Students, UGEMA), 
leading in time to a close-knit clique of young men forming the backbone of 
the international campaign. First Mohammed Benyahia, a twenty-four-year- 
old freshly minted lawyer, and a twenty-two-year-old political science student 
called Lakhdar Brahimi were dispatched to represent Algeria at an Afro-Asian 
students’ conference in Jakarta, scheduled for April and May 1956 to capital- 
ize on Bandung’s momentum. The original plan was for Benyahia to remain as 
ambassador in the Indonesian capital and for Brahimi, who had quit his uni- 
versity studies to serve the revolution, to take several months to learn English 
before moving on to New Delhi. But when the former fell terribly ill and had 
to return to Cairo, it fell instead to Brahimi to remain in Jakarta for close to 
four years, while also traveling extensively throughout the region in an effort to 
advance the Algerian cause. Intrepid, resourceful, a firm believer in the power of 
diplomacy and internationalism—Brahimi offers an example of how the FLN’s 
hardscrabble diplomacy managed to thrive against the odds. “After the médersa 
[high school], I feel that Indonesia has been my second school, an extraordi- 
nary school,” he later recalled fondly. “Whatever I did not learn in the médersa, 
I learned in Jakarta?” 

Naturally, atrocities such as Philippeville could be problematic for the FLN’s 
primarily Western-oriented public relations campaign, and Abbane in particular 
would soon insist on the need to subordinate military operations to the greater 
diplomatic good. At the same time, and in ways that have perhaps not been fully 
appreciated before, the FLN’s symbolic ties to the wider Third Worldist and anti- 
colonial movement actually seemed to abet the ruthless separation of Algeria's 
Muslim and pied noir communities. In one recent documentary film, for exam- 
ple, a former mujahid participant in the Philippeville massacre recounted how 
when two airplanes appeared in the sky, he cried out that Nasser must have sent 
them to fight alongside the Algerians. The aircraft were obviously French, and 
the notion that they had flown from Egypt extremely fanciful, but that evening 
his unit retreated to hide in quarries up in the hills, where they huddled around a 
battery-powered radio listening to Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs radio recount their 
exploits.” Perhaps such external sources of validation are part of the explanation 
for how ALN fighters and ordinary Algerian civilians were able to set upon their 
European neighbors with knives and farming tools, sparing neither infants nor 
the unborn, for the knowledge that they were part of some great global revolu- 
tion may have eased the burden of their sins that night. Before he himself joined 
the FLN, the Martinican psychiatrist Frantz Fanon became intimately familiar 
with the psychological consequences of the Algerian Revolution while working 
in a hospital in the important provincial town of Blida. It is notable, therefore, 
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that in the books that quickly established him as possibly the foremost ideolo- 
gist of Third Worldism, Fanon stressed the importance of both radio and mass 
violence to the success of anticolonial struggle, arguing that they allowed the 
colonial subject to overcome a state ofinternalized subservience. 

Intercommunal violence and the excesses of French repression polarized 
society to such an extent that the old parties had little choice but to rally to the 
FLN’s communal nationalist banner. In early 1956 Ferhat Abbas, once the fig- 
urehead of Francophile assimilation, flew to Cairo and held a press conference 
to declare that “my role, today, is to stand aside for the chiefs of the armed resis- 
tance. The methods that I have upheld for the last fifteen years—cooperation, 
discussion, persuasion—have shown themselves to be ineffective.”” In addition 
to Abbas, notable converts outside of the former PPA-MTLD who came to play 
prominent roles in the revolution included the reformist ‘alim Tewfik al Madani 
and a former general secretary of the PCA, Omar Ouzegane, who remained 
greatly influenced by communist ideology in spite of falling out with the com- 
munist movement. Abbane played the chief role in persuading so many repre- 
sentatives of the old order (the remnants of the PPA-MTLD, Abbas’s UDMA, 
the ulema, and the communist party) to disband their own organizations and 
join the FLN on an individual basis. The front strictly imposed this principle of 
individual recruitment, rather than conversion en masse, in order to avoid the 
importation of preexisting cliques and patronage clans, although it is significant 
that the PCA in particular quietly managed to preserve its organization even 
after formally dissolving.*° 

The front also quickly gained a small but consequential number of pied noir 
and French sympathizers, mostly from leftist and communist milieux. Jean-Paul 
Sartre became something of a pariah in French intellectual life by coming out in 
support of Algerian independence, while the pied noir communist Henri Alleg 
wrote a vivid exposé of the torture he suffered at the hands of French paratroop- 
ers, La Question, which influenced metropolitan public opinion in the war. From 
the beginning, the FLN’s propaganda deliberately courted Algeria’s European 
and Jewish communities with the vision of an equitable, multicultural future. Of 
course, while at least the more cosmopolitan cadres based in Algiers sincerely 
believed in this multicommunal future, developments out in the bloodied bled 
frequently gave cause to question its viability. The inconsistency of the FLN’s 
message on this particular issue was but one manifestation of a greater prob- 
lem: the hitherto largely autonomous operation of the movement's six wilayat 
(regional commands) and even of subregional units below the wilaya level. 
Some commanders in the field were busily churning out religiously themed 
motivational material for their troops even as the editors of El Moujahid and 
other “official” representatives strove to deny France’s portrayal of the rebels as a 
gang of bloodthirsty fanatics.*! 
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In short, by the summer of 1956 the FLN contained a genuinely compre- 
hensive representation of Muslim Algerias various sociopolitical tendencies. 
However, it would be of lasting historical significance that the tricky internal 
political dynamics of holding together such a broad coalition reinforced the 
FLN’s embrace of “revolutionary” organizational principles. “Democratic cen- 
tralism” and “collective leadership” became the movement’s bywords in inter- 
nal discussions and public propaganda alike, with equal emphasis placed on 
condemning the “cult of personality” phenomenon. These concerns stemmed 
originally from the experience of Messali’s domineering hold over the PPA- 
MTLD, but they continued to be relevant throughout the FLN’s development 
in order to maintain unity in the absence of an undisputed ideological guide 
along the lines of, say, Mao Zedong or Ho Chi Minh. Similarly, in an environ- 
ment that insisted on the moral supremacy of the Historic Nine and those who 
first heeded their call, johnny-come-latelies converting from the old parties had 
a clear interest in championing the notion of revolutionary rebirth in order to 
escape their “tarnished” pasts. Lamine Debaghine, for example, argued in his 
subsequent effort to draft a comprehensive history and doctrine for the FLN 
that “people who remain marked by their past are less effective than those who 
have elevated themselves above their past. . .. If the past is forgotten, the FLN 
will be a humanly homogenous organism.”® Thus, although the front’s ideologi- 
cal character remained ill-defined in terms of long-term goals, or even became 
murkier as a result of its rapid expansion, there was a very real collective commit- 
ment to “revolutionary” practices and habits. 

In that same spirit, the high point of Abbane’s leadership and the FLN’s orga- 
nizational drive in the war’s early years was the so-called Soummam Platform of 
August 1956. The document was hashed out at a meeting of most of the front’s 
senior leadership, boldly held under French noses by dint of various diversion- 
ary operations in an innocuous-appearing farmhouse in the Soummam Valley in 
Kabylia. So as to alienate neither conservative elements within the movement 
nor the Western audience that was paramount in Abbane’s calculus, the text of 
the platform said remarkably little about the FLN’s long-term goals other than 
the achievement of independence. Instead the focus was emphatically on hier- 
archical and organizational concerns. Soummam formalized the principle of 
collective leadership by declaring that ultimate authority rested in a new body 
called the Conseil National de la Révolution Algérienne (National Council of 
the Algerian Revolution, CNRA), a sort of parliament of the FLN that would 
convene intermittently to set overarching strategic and operational priorities. 
The senior controlling body on a day-to-day basis would be the Comité de 
Coordination et d’Execution (Coordinating and Executive Committee, CCE). 
Moreover, Soummam’s schema borrowed heavily from the Bolshevik and Maoist 
doctrines in revolutionary warfare as it described a complete structural hierarchy 
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right down to the local level: wilayas consisted of mintaqas, or zones, which con- 
sisted of nahiyyas, which consisted in turn of qisms (departments or sectors), 
below which finally lay the douar, or individual village. In theory a triumvirate 
of military commander, liaison-information officer, and political commissar was 
in charge at every successive level of this hierarchy, thereby enshrining the prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism, collective authority, and full political-military 
coordination.® The front’s purpose, Abbane argued, was not simply to fight the 
French but to mold the Algerian people into a “modern” nation. Earlier in the 
summer, new instructions to the ALN commanders in one particular region had 
succinctly summarized this concept: “A double task awaits us: to conquer and to 
organize. ... [The political commissar’s] competencies in politics and organiza- 
tion make him play a role as chief of the civilian population: he is thus judge, tax 
collector, responsible for supplies, head of propaganda, . . . of health services, of 
the press.”** In short, by endeavoring to distill praxis from theory, the Soummam 
Platform was an intriguing exercise in nonideological revolution. 

The French army and the ALN embarked on competing administrative 
projects in the name of modernity and organization and, amid a backdrop of 
terrible violence, thereby brought the long-neglected bled into contact with 
global trends. To begin with, the army’s approach was not unlike an updated 
version of the original nineteenth-century conquest. In 1955 the liberal new 
governor-delegate, Jacques Soustelle, ordered the formation of an elite corps 
of Arabic-speaking officers, the Sections Administratives Spécialisées (Special 
Administrative Sections, SAS). The SAS would live among the peasants and com- 
bine military duties with basic social operations in a manner reminiscent of the 
Bureaux Arabes by which the army had once managed Algeria before authority 
eventually passed to the growing settler community.“ Indeed, given how much 
Algeria had changed in recent decades, the counterinsurgency soon resembled 
reconquest and, with it, rediscovery. Large farmers had bought out most of the 
pied noir smallholders who, being closer to the Muslim population, had been 
the authorities’ best eyes and ears on the ground. Numbering 150,000 at their 
height, 6 out of 7 Europeans had upped and left for the cities as early as 1930. 
Soustelle called on the SAS to “bridge the yawning gap between the administra- 
tion and the poorer inhabitants.” Their work was supported by anthropologists 
and social scientists, and they also submitted their own detailed studies of the 
social structures, customs, and even topology of the local area. They issued iden- 
tity cards to village residents, but the provision of women’s health services and 
schooling also served as subtler ways of cataloging and monitoring the peasants 
while courting their loyalty.*’ In sum, to use James C. Scott’s formula, a vital pur- 
pose of the SAS was to make Algeria legible to the colonial state once again. 

The rebels, in contrast, wanted to blind the enemy. The mujahideen’s attacks 
often consisted of sabotaging telephone lines and electricity supplies and 
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blocking roads and rail lines. In late 1957, though, the ALN leadership in the 
Oran region determined that “the SAS represents the fundamental cell of the 
enemy’s policy. It is [the SAS] that tortures, that creates information networks, 
that sabotages our revolutionary work. It is the primary objective that we must 
confront.”® Because one of the SAS’s most basic tasks was to conduct a cen- 
sus and issue identity cards to the local population, the ALN ordered Muslim 
women not to remove their veils in order to be photographed. This was a clever 
way to implicate women in the revolution by appealing to their sense of mod- 
esty while blurring the line between public morality and support for the revo- 
lution.” Likewise, the FLN initially tried to ban the consumption of alcohol 
and tobacco, although it seems to have largely given up this effort later in the 
war. Not being a notably abstemious bunch themselves, the leadership was not 
concerned for Algerians’ souls so much as cutting off social interactions with 
Europeans in bars and cafes, describing it as “an opportunity to express your 
solidarity with Algeria’s fighting forces . . . to show the world that you are ready, 
that you know how to follow orders”—to make it impossible, in other words, 
for the French to distinguish friend from foe.” In March 1956, Muslim high 
school students obeyed the call to boycott French schools. In September, the 
front extended the boycott to primary schools, arguing that this gesture would 
show that “the rupture is ordered [condamné] between the Algerian people and 
French authorities in every domain, up to and including the cultural domain... . 
Even though our desire and our thirst for culture and science are greater than 
ever, must we forget that every school and madrasa in our douars and villages 
has become a military post?”” 

When these instructions went unheeded, the punishment was severe. In a 
message to “Brother 25,” one ALN captain located near Oran warned that “the 
officers of the SAS are conscious of the psychological wall which separates them 
from our population. They are employing more and more Muslim advisers. The 
latter often make clandestine contact with the People” Therefore no Muslim’s 
collaboration with the colonial occupier could be tolerated. The ALN head in 
each town was ordered “to form a group of terrorists and lead them into combat. 
It is necessary to take out [abattre] all the Caids [and] village policemen ... to 
take out every man and women of poor conduct. . .. The order is given to burn 
every village that asks for ‘the protection of France’ and to take out every man 
older than 20 years living in those village.”** Seemingly innocuous places like 
schools and medical centers became the front lines of a ruthless war. Hence the 
disquiet of reports such as that from a French officer in the Kabylie in the sum- 
mer of 1956 who warned that “the population ignores the troops, the SAS, the 
doctor. There is more than indifference in this attitude, there’s also hostility.” 
In effect, the FLN wanted to return French perceptions of Algeria to the racist 
attitudes of the colonial era, when pied noir settlers and administrators would 
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frequently describe the Muslims as a sea of inscrutable dark faces concealing 
unknowable opinions and desires. The fronts goal was to create an impenetrable 
nation that would eventually expel the colonial presence from its body. 

As this battle escalated through 1956 and into 1957, Abbane in particular 
was dissatisfied with its direction and concerned that some of his brothers in 
the field were hopelessly pursuing the war as an end in itself. The combat in the 
hinterland was transpiring out of sight of the wider world, not least because of 
French media controls. In the autumn of 1956 he issued “Directive Number 9” 
instructing that they begin terrorist activities in the cities: “Is it preferable for our 
cause to kill enemies in some riverbed in Telergma, which no one will talk about, 
or rather a single one in Algiers, which the American press will report the next 
day? Though we are taking some risks, we must make our struggle known.” The 
Battle of Algiers was joined, and at its height in January 1957, the FLN called 
for a general strike of Arab shopkeepers and workers as a show of the unity to 
coincide with the upcoming meeting of the UN General Assembly. Abbane con- 
fidently predicted that “the international repercussions will be very great and 
will allow the population to demonstrate its power.” 

Of course, the FLN had already been remarkably successful in bringing 
international attention to its cause. The support of the April 1955 Bandung 
Conference had particularly inspired the FLN by seeming to vindicate the 
vision of transcolonial solidarity rallying to its side. The “spirit of Bandung” 
was now a propaganda staple, and El Moudjahid insisted that “the struggle of 
the Algerian people is neither isolated nor unique; it is but an episode in the 
universal struggle ... against European colonialism.’”* In concrete terms, the 
external delegation devoted much of its meager resources to courting the Afro- 
Asian constituency. That autumn, the Afro-Asian governments supported a UN 
motion calling for the peaceful resolution of the Algerian question in accord 
with the charter’s right to self-determination. When it passed by a single vote, 
the French delegation stormed out of the hall, to the delight of the FLN team 
present.” When Morocco and Tunisia became independent soon after, their 
governments pledged total fraternal assistance to the Algerians and permitted 
the ALN to establish base areas on their territory. The goal of forcing France to 
accept an “Algerian Geneva” seemed at hand." 

The external delegation then spread itself thin to tour Latin America, Asia, 
the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and Europe by the end of 1956. Nearly every- 
where, local solidarity committees greeted them warmly, and the left-wing press 
especially facilitated press conferences and interviews." In the summer the 
young lawyer Mohammed Benyahia and Lakhdar Brahimi, who had quit his 
university studies in Paris to join the revolution, established a two-man mission 
in Jakarta. Learning English on the job, Brahimi also traveled to New Delhi.'” 
The front’s guerrilla diplomats boasted admirable pluck. Living on a shoestring 
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with the ever-present menace of French operatives, they endeavored to comport 
themselves as ambassadors as they parlayed with senior officials and even heads 
of state. 

Yet concrete results were hard to come by. Among the Arab states— 
effusive in expressions of unity—only the Saudis had put their money where 
their mouth was. One of the FLN’s senior diplomats, M’hamed Yazid, noted 
that many of their Bandung friends had retreated from the confrontational 
approach used in the UN the previous year in order to avoid the anger of 
Paris (later on, for example, de Gaulle threatened to aid the Sumatran rebels 
if Indonesia continued to brazenly abet the FLN).!° In October 1956, Khider 
in Cairo urged Yazid and others to attend a socialist convention in Rangoon, 
where they should take the Indians to task for colluding with France to adjourn 
an Algerian debate in the General Assembly and remind all the Asian states to 
fulfill the pledges they had made at Bandung.'™ It soon became obvious that 
Moroccan and Tunisian independence did not augur Algeria’s imminent lib- 
eration; instead, France wanted to focus on holding onto that most important 
colony. Toiling diligently to churn out propaganda and documentary material 
in New York, the front’s UN team noted that the opposition had massively 
boosted its countereffort with a huge staff and budget dedicated to public rela- 
tions, even hiring an American communications firm to proselytize France's 
case in Algeria.’ 

Transnationalism also entailed inherent negative aspects. Under the patina 
of internationalism, tensions and mutual suspicion were rife between the revo- 
lutionaries and the “fraternal” nations that hosted them. Deep resentments also 
festered between those fighting the French inside Algeria and the external team, 
many of whom were late additions to the revolutionary leadership—moderate 
types like Ferhat Abbas pushed forward because they were educated, cultured, 
and pleasing to a Western audience. A fierce rivalry developed between Abbane 
in Algiers and Ben Bella in Cairo, whom Abbane accused of developing a “cult 
of personality” by turning himself into the public face of the revolution (“While 
we're in the shit up to our necks every day, Monsieur schemes and already takes 
himself for Gamal Abdel Nasser!”).1% Algiers and Cairo even had rival delega- 
tions vying with each other in Tunis, and the Algerians rightly suspected Habib 
Bourguiba of encouraging such scissions.’”” The military types’ feeling that the 
external delegation never did enough to find and supply them with weapons and 
support, while living it up abroad themselves, contributed to a divergence in 
their perceptions of international affairs. 

These tensions became more acute as the FLN ran into grave difficulties on 
both diplomatic and military fronts. Abbane and Larbi Ben M’Hidi, the Algiers 
chief who died in French custody, had conceived the Battle of Algiers as the ideal 
convergence of the armed struggle and the international campaign, but it ended 
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very badly for the FLN. Led by Colonel Jacques Massu, whose charismatic 
brutality was later immortalized in Gillo Pontecorvo’s film, French paratroop- 
ers ruthlessly unraveled the front’s network in the capital and broke the January 
strike. The surviving leaders fled Algiers for the safety of Tunisia, prompting Ali 
Mahsas—an ally of Ben Bella and critic of Abbane—to bemoan that “we have 
risked the dismantling of the revolutionary Organization to make a noise at the 
United Nations. It’s stupid and ridiculous!”!°* Meanwhile, “secret” preliminary 
discussions between the revolutionaries and the French government had ended 
abruptly in October 1956, when hard-line senior officers in Algeria unilaterally 
hijacked a Moroccan jet ferrying Ben Bella, Ait Ahmed, Khider, and others to 
talks in Tunis. Efforts to restart discussions led nowhere, since the military was 
now practically running the war itself and hell-bent on victory.'” The former 
top commander in Indochina, General Raoul Salan, took charge of both mili- 
tary and civilian affairs in Algeria on 1 December. By the end of 1957, the army 
had constructed massive barriers of electrified fence, minefields, and artillery 
along the borders of Morocco and Tunisia. It was a stunningly literal effort to cut 
Algeria off from the outside world and soon proved very effective at blocking the 
resupply and reinforcement of the ALN. Inside the country, the French steadily 
improved their counterinsurgency tactics and began to reverse what was hith- 
erto a pattern of steady growth in the mujdahideen’s numbers and operational 
potential. 

By 1957, the war was taking on a globalized significance for both sides. The 
FLN was not just trying to bring its struggle to the world’s attention; they also 
increasingly saw themselves as one element in a transnational revolutionary 
wave. Perhaps because of their growing military difficulties, more and more 
this is how they presented themselves to the Muslim population. In May, the 
team in Cairo told the leaders inside the country “to prepare Muslim opinion 
in Algeria for the forthcoming debates in the UN General Assembly. . . . Insist 
particularly on the current comportment of the USA, which seeks the friendship 
of Arab states and wants to expand their influence in North Africa on account 
of Algerian oil and possible military bases.”'’° The instructions of an ALN cap- 
tain near Oran, found by French troops in early 1958, show how this propa- 
ganda effort capitalized on every diplomatic coup, in this case particularly the 
French air bombardment of the Tunisian border town of Sakiet Sidi Youssef, 
which provoked widespread international condemnation: “The mujahideen and 
the people must be kept up to date on the international situation that is cur- 
rently critical for France, who is condemned by the entire world. . . . This is the 
moment to issue directives, to reorganize, to recontrol and demand of the people 
that they make a new effort.”''' Around the same time, the FLN propagandists 
were told to remind the people that “we are not alone,” that Asia and Africa had 
definitively begun the process of decolonization if this did not yet take the form 
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of armed struggle in every country. The military and diplomatic combats would 
support each other, they were reminded, until an Algerian flag flew at the UN.'” 

Yet many on the French side, particularly within the army, also defined their 
struggle in global terms. The same units often fought in Indochina, Algeria, and 
Egypt—with the disastrous Suez expedition of October and November 1956 
motivated in part to cut off the FLN’s lines of support from Cairo. Remembered 
their experiences in nostalgic memoirs as “those long years of combat in the 
cold, the snow, the heat, the jungle, the desert,” many officers believed that they 
manned Western civilization’s ramparts against a collusion of communist totali- 
tarianism and native fanaticism across the decolonizing world." When General 
Salan took charge at the close of 1956, he championed the doctrine of “revo- 
lutionary war’—guerre révolutionaire—whose exponents sought essentially 
to fight the revolutionaries with their own tools: propaganda, mobile warfare, 
indoctrination, and “psychological warfare.” Salan appointed a former prisoner 
of the Viet Minh, well exposed to their ideology and “brainwashing” techniques, 
to head up a special training center for French officers in Algeria. The adherents 
of this theory sought not just to imitate the revolutionaries on a tactical level— 
foreign observers noted how like their enemy some French units had become in 
their lax style of dress and disdain for traditional military hierarchy—but even 
to defeat them on an ideological level.''* They noted that, in comparison to the 
Viet Minh, the Algerians had a very underdeveloped ideological agenda. For 
example, one intelligence report from early 1957 concluded that, in order “to 
rally as quickly as possible the large majority of the population and especially 
the political heads of the old parties,’ the FLN had sacrificed political depth for 
breadth at Soummam: 


The various simple themes of the political “program” of the FLN are 
sure of everybody’s agreement and do not consider the future in any 
detail... . [T]he FLN-ALN is not aiming for the ultimate objective of 
a totalitarian type of revolution, that is to say aiming for a radical trans- 
formation of individual or collective structures . . . [but] the methods 
and practices of combat are those of “totalitarian” revolutionary war." 


Thus the most militant elements of the French army co-opted for themselves 
the modernizing mission typical of Cold War-era anticolonial movements, and 
some even came to see the FLN and the pieds noirs alike as twin obstacles to 
France’s historic duty to lift the colonial peoples out of the mire. The key theme 
for their propaganda, one report instructed, should be that the FLN 


pillages, burns, steals, destroys and slows economic development by the 
fear it instills and by diverting billions of francs for the maintenance of 
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order. . . . This transformation [of Algeria] cannot be achieved without 
outside help (capital—technicians—materials). This help can come 
neither from Cairo, nor from Morocco, nor from Tunisia .. . but only 
from France who knows Algeria's needs. ... Only those who will under- 
stand the Greatness of this Future will have a place in the New Algeria.'"° 


Certainly, not every French commander subscribed to the lofty goals of guerre 
révolutionnaire, and many historians rightly caution that the doctrine’s impact 
was greatly diminished by the pervasive brutality of the counterinsurgency cam- 
paign in general.'’” It was perhaps more significant as an intellectual trend than 
a military doctrine, and it featured heavily in French media and propaganda at 
least through 1958. The subsequent progression of the FLN’s own doctrine and 
political strategy must be understood in this context: the front felt the need to 
reassert its credentials as Algeria’s revolutionary vanguard. 

In December 1957, Abbane was murdered by some of his own colleagues in 
the senior leadership in Morocco. This rare case of internal assassination was the 
result of bitter personal rivalries, but it was also a consequence of the failure of 
the strategy Abbane had championed of risking more visible defiance, in par- 
ticular the Battle of Algiers. Following the creation of the frontier fortifications, 
the FLN was entering its period of greatest peril, and the hope of progressing 
quickly from guerrilla war to open revolt had to be abandoned. In April 1958, 
an Indochina veteran and ALN officer wrote to the senior command that the 
Chinese and Vietnamese cases had proven empirically that the revolution must 
progress to “classical” war only in its final stages. “If [we want] to go against the 
revolutionary orthodoxy defined by Mao Zedong,” he insisted, “I fear that that 
such speculation will engender for our army sacrifices disproportionate to the 
objectives we wish to attain” ™™® Perhaps having read this report, a few days later 
the then-chief of the FLN’s War Department, Belkacem Krim, echoed its warn- 
ing: “Taking into account our potential and conditions at the moment ... [it 
is inconceivable] to move from the guerrilla stage to that of classical war. The 
enemy is watching and hopes for a change in the methods we have used.” Though 
the international campaign was making progress, the Sakiet crisis being the most 
encouraging development yet, Krim concluded that “the interior must stay orga- 
nized for a long and hard war.”'” 

Whereas Abbane had subordinated the military effort to international strat- 
egy, there was a new recognition that the perpetuation of the ground war under- 
wrote all their political and diplomatic efforts. Even Ferhat Abbas acknowledged 
that if the ALN were defeated, “there would hardly be any need for a wider pol- 
icy and to waste time in chancelleries and international events. All will be lost, 
irredeemably lost. Algeria will become a new Palestine”? The urgent need to 
shore up the ALN’s military and political organization inside Algeria prompted 
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a more hardheaded appraisal of the revolution’s foreign relations. It is no coinci- 
dence that El Moujdahid openly criticized US policy for the first time in January 
1958, accusing Washington and Bonn of funding the French war effort, and 
lumping the Western countries together as a monolithic “imperialist” bloc. For 
all of American officials’ handwringing and growing relationship with the FLN 
representatives in New York, newly effective French counterinsurgency efforts 
relied more and more on American helicopters and other supplies.’”’ A growing 
chorus of voices, particularly among the ALN chiefs, insisted it was madness to 
continue to ignore the communist countries as a source of material assistance. 
At the very least, they argued, an opening to the East might scare the West into 
a change of policy." Nor were their allies in the Middle East and Asia willing to 
provide the degree of military or political support they now needed. 

In contrast, at the same time another representative, Ibrahim Ghafa, was 
invited to attend a “day of solidarity” with Algeria in Peking, where he was warmly 
welcomed by the university’s students and professors." There were also sub- 
stantive discussions with Chinese officials away from the ebullient public rela- 
tions exercises, as a result of which Ghafa could report excitedly that “People’s 
China is looking by every means to establish permanent and close contacts with 
us.” The Chinese were looking to expand their international reach, and having 
no relations with France, they were impervious to any retaliation from Paris. It is 
highly revealing that Ghafa seemed much less concerned with Western opinion 
than with the likelihood that Egypt would react badly to direct FLN-Chinese 
contacts. This reflected the sentiment that the West had already picked its side, 
as well as mounting resentment at Morocco’, Tunisia’s, and Egypt’s domineer- 
ing ways.'** 

Indeed, chafing relations with the FLN’s main supporters and host nations 
added greatly to the sense of morass. When Ait Ahmed suggested a declaration 
of independence and the establishment of a provisional government, the mili- 
tary chief Omar Ouamrane seconded the motion. He wrote to his colleagues 
in July that the world was getting used to the war in Algeria, offering nothing 
but platitudinous resolutions at the United Nations, and he too pointed to the 
potentially decisive role of the communist bloc. His rationale, however, had 
more than a merely pragmatic basis. Scorning “reformist” methods, he deemed 
a unilateral declaration of independence to be a properly revolutionary act. One 
of the more avowedly revolutionary of the senior figures, Ouamrane was arguing 
for nothing less than a fundamental repositioning of the FLN on the Wilsonian- 
Leninist continuum that had influenced Algerian nationalism for four decades: 


We have preferred pseudo-revolutionary verbiage to a truly revolution- 
ary politics making a tabula rasa of French institutions and the French 
constitution, [and] to audacious concrete initiatives to pull the Nation 
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out of the colonial paradigm. . . . With [the Western] bloc we still 
appeal to the grand principles of liberty [and] democracy, principles 
in which we are surely the last to believe. ... We continue to talk of the 
past (“Algeria has long constituted a State”) or of the present (torture), 
forgetting that the future alone counts (political projects—economic 
projects—fate of the European minority).! 


By 1958, therefore, both practical strategic considerations and a discernible 
(if only from a historian’s distance) leftward drift in the FLN’s collective ideol- 
ogy informed a reassessment of the Algerian revolution’s rightful place in the 
Cold War order. A strategy of subordinating the ALN’s military struggle to a 
diplomatic campaign directed primarily at Western capitals and New York had 
yielded some tangible achievements, but the long-term significance of these early 
diplomatic accomplishments was not nearly as appreciable to the front’s leaders 
in the midst of a merciless counterinsurgency as it would be many years later for 
reminiscing revolutionaries and scholars. On the contrary, in 1958 the revolu- 
tion’s outcome was very much in doubt, and the existing diplomatic strategy had 
failed to find the correct balance between supporting the mujahideen and pur- 
suing the ultimate political objective. But while pragmatism urged that the FLN 
pursue opportunities for material support in the East, either for its own sake or 
to put pressure on Washington, the accumulated weight of new evidence from 
the front’s internal communications also proves that a more radical sentiment 
was gaining momentum, one that took root in the Leninist and Maoist dynam- 
ics of an underground battle for the allegiance of the economically oppressed 
masses and then flourished in the light of sustained American intransigence and 
communist encouragement. More and more voices were echoing Ouamrane’s 
call to give the nationalist cause more economic and political substance, and all 
the exigencies of the ground war and the international environment seemed to 
coalesce in pointing toward a more radical left-wing direction. 

Moreover, distinct from any prospective strategic adjustment or political 
realignment, a subtler change in the FLN’s relationship to the outside world was 
already underway. In an effort to quarantine their own fragile unity and also to 
avoid alienating any potential allies, the Algerian rebels had tried to keep the 
contentions of the international sphere at arm’s length even as they endeavored 
to profit from them, but now this imperfect segmentation was breaking down 
altogether. Already, the external delegation’s base in Cairo had exacerbated fac- 
tionalism within the movement, but with even more of the political and military 
leadership relocating to Morocco, Tunisia, or even farther afield, the scope for 
pernicious entanglements of Algerian disputes and foreign agendas was vastly 
greater. At the same time, the front was showing greater readiness to get its hands 
dirty in international rivalries at the highest level, between the United States and 
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the Soviet Union, and at the local level between Rabat and Tunis. In sum, by 
abandoning their strict neutrality in international affairs, and by embracing a 
more ideological conception of their nationalist project, the Algerian revolu- 
tionaries were becoming Cold Warriors. 


The Algerian War Joins the Cold War, 1958-1959 


Despite the exertions of both sides over the past three years and more, the 
summer of 1958 was only the midpoint of the Algerian War and the start of a 
period of fundamental transformation. Charles de Gaulle’s return in May began 
a rejuvenation of Frances strategy and political structures. The FLN was like- 
wise changing its organization and methods, as epitomized by the creation of 
the provisional government, the GPRA, in September. Many scholars consider 
this to be the beginning of the period in which the FLN declined militarily but 
conquered diplomatically, but this view neglects the evolving goals of each side. 
Gradually, de Gaulle tried to transition from the defense of the colonial status 
quo to justifying France’s role in Algeria on the basis of postcolonial partner- 
ship. Certainly the revolutionaries needed to counter their deteriorating military 
position—the numbers of weapons and men successfully crossing into Algeria 
each month were plummeting—but they also had to respond to the innova- 
tions in de Gaulle’s political strategy. In the villages of the interior, the politi- 
cal commissars looked increasingly to the mighty and distant Soviet Union for 
salvation.” Indeed, by the close of 1959, the communist world had become the 
FLN’s main source of ordnance and ideology alike. 

Rebellious army offices and pied noir hard-liners called for de Gaulle’s return 
in part because they believed that le général alone had the determination and 
stature to defend French Algeria from the predations of the United States. 
Indeed, Connelly has dubbed 13 May an “anti-American revolt” because of the 
open fear of a “diplomatic Dien Bien Phu.”!”* In his memoirs, de Gaulle stressed 
his conviction that France alone would determine Algeria's fate, and this claim 
at least is credible in a work redolent with self-aggrandizement: “We would pay 
no attention to any overtures from any capital, to any offer of ‘good offices,’ to 
any threat of ‘agonizing reappraisal’ in our foreign relations, to any debate in the 
United Nations.”!” Indeed, the CIA had begun funneling some money to the 
FLN’s refugee camps through the major American federation of trade unions, 
the AFL-CIO, while the front’s representative in New York, M’hamed Yazid, had 
established regular contact with State Department officials, including ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. However, in the weeks after de 
Gaulle’s return, Yazid’s contacts admitted that Washington did not want to put 
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its hand in the “viper’s nest” again and would be very circumspect in putting any 
pressure on de Gaulle vis-à-vis Algeria.” 

In the face of French diplomatic and economic pressure, the FLN’s allies were 
also moderating the extent of their support. In March 1958, for example, even 
before de Gaulle’s return, Nehru had pled impotence in the face of French intran- 
sigence with regard to pushing harder at the UN. “We have done all that we can,” 
he said weakly, “but [if] France won't budge . . . what can we do?” 3! Meanwhile, 
underneath the veneer of oft-proclaimed fraternal solidarity, relations were 
deteriorating with the front’s most important allies, Morocco and Tunisia, and 
especially with Habib Bourguiba, who distrusted the Algerian army growing on 
his territory and cooperated more and more with the United States in imped- 
ing the flow of weapons from abroad. On 16 June, Bourguiba angered the FLN 
leadership by urging them to compromise their goals because de Gaulle’s return 
strengthened Paris’s hand in both Washington and Moscow; he warned that “the 
arrival of de Gaulle is an event in the world. If before de Gaulle the position of 
France was very weak in the international sphere, things have since changed.” To 
this suggestion, Ferhat Abbas responded defiantly: “For us Algerians, de Gaulle’s 
position means war, whatever support he might receive from the Americans, the 
Russians, or even the Egyptians"? The very next day Kwame Nkrumah met 
with FLN representatives in Cairo, who assured him that the revolution would 
not wilt in the face of the long war augured by de Gaulle’s policies. Satisfied, the 
Ghanaian leader insisted that the Algerian cause was vital to Africa—and that he 
in turn would strive for Africa’s support. The striking difference in tone between 
Nkrumah and Bourguiba presaged the Algerian Revolution alignment with the 
emergent radical wing of African politics." 

Yet most of Africa was yet to be decolonized, and in August the external del- 
egation in Cairo produced a prognostication on the upcoming session of the UN 
General Assembly that reflected its discontent with the changing international 
environment: “[The Western group] is definitively unfavorable to the Algerian 
cause, and we must not expect any spectacular change in the near future. ... 
[The communist group] has been content to offer us support in principle for 
a propaganda win, pure and simple.’ There was no use, the report decided, in 
pushing for a strongly worded resolution that would fail to obtain a majority— 
“this could be satisfying from a purely propaganda point of view, but such a step 
is greatly outdated after four years of unpitying war’—and instead they hoped 
for, at best, the passage of a moderately worded resolution. Results from diplo- 
macy in Latin America and Asia were mixed and unspectacular. The sense of 
frustration was palpable. 

That autumn, both France and the FLN dramatically reformed their politi- 
cal structures, opening a distinct new phase in their struggle. Of the two sides, 
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however, France was the pacesetter. Because the war in Algeria exemplified or 
exacerbated the diverse crises afflicting France in the postwar world—political 
instability, declining empire, ebbing international stature, a lost sense of national 
purpose—de Gaulle’s approach to the conflict must be understood as being one 
key component in an even broader and more complicated effort to redress all 
those concerns. First, this ruinous conflict—in every sense—had to conclude in 
a way that confirmed the authority of the civilian government in Paris over muti- 
nous soldiers and pied noir hardiners; second, the war’s solution had to be seen 
as a French solution, not one dictated by foreign powers or by the rebels them- 
selves; third, instead of epitomizing the collapse of empire, Algeria should serve 
as a model for France’s postcolonial relations throughout Africa; and finally, 
tying together all these considerations, the Algerian solution should confirm for 
the French public that their country still retained a unique purpose in interna- 
tional life, and that French culture and republican values still bettered and enno- 
bled the citizens of its former colonies. Therefore, de Gaulle held a referendum 
on 28 September 1958 to approve the constitution of the Fifth Republic, which 
promised a new era of political stability by means of a powerful presidency but 
also incorporated his proposal for a French Community preserving tight politi- 
cal and economic links with the former African colonies.'** Although the FLN 
had ordered a boycott of the referendum, Muslim turnout was high and over- 
whelmingly approving of the new constitution, appearing to grant de Gaulle 
license to present his plans for Algeria.” Just a week later, in the Eastern city of 
Constantine, on 3 October, the French president announced an ambitious five- 
year economic and development program for Algeria and shortly after publicly 
invited the mujahideen to call a truce, a “peace of the brave,” even as he made 
plans for a redoubled military campaign to quash the insurgency. 

For the Algerian nationalists, France’s reinvigorated political offensive was at 
least as dangerous as its counterinsurgency efforts. “A special place is destined 
for the Algeria of tomorrow,’ de Gaulle declared, “an Algeria that will be paci- 
fied and transformed, developing its personality itself and closely associated 
with France”! The revolutionaries recognized the appeal that this message of 
compromise and peace would have to a war-weary population; the struggle was 
entering a new stage in which the FLN would have to discredit and overcome 
a far more compelling and progressive-sounding message than previously seen 
from the enemy. “At this moment,” one GPRA report argued, “it is essential [for 
de Gaulle] ... to extract from the chaos a reasonable, moderate Algeria that 
would be likely to accept a French Algeria through a ‘renovated’ neocolonialism. 
Thus the Constantine Plan which, in the mind of the general, is the antidote and 
anesthetic for Algerian nationalism.”'*” 

Ferhat Abbas assumed the GPRA presidency despite—or perhaps because 
of—his lack of a real power base within the FLN, but also because he was well 
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known abroad as the moderate, cultured face of Algerian nationalism.'** Yet 
despite the expectation that their declaration of independence would strengthen 
the Algerians’ case before the international community, initially only thirteen 
states recognized the provisional government: the Arab states except Lebanon, 
Indonesia, communist China, North Vietnam, and North Korea. A report writ- 
ten in Cairo at the beginning of December, perhaps by Dr. Lamine Debaghine, 
the GPRA'’s first foreign minister, noted that a “very feeble minority” of govern- 
ments had recognized the GPRA, and the demurral of India and other important 
Afro-Asian countries meant that “we have to resign ourselves to the idea that 
any resolution making even a feeble allusion to the GPRA will have no chance 
of passing in the current session [of the UN General Assembly].’'*? However, 
this prediction soon proved overly pessimistic, for later that month an Afro- 
Asian resolution that recognized Algeria’s right to independence and called for 
immediate negotiations between the French government and the FLN failed to 
achieve a binding two-thirds majority by only a single vote. More important, 
Ambassador Lodge had registered Washington's abstention on the motion—a 
dramatic departure from the Americans’ established pattern of handwringing 
support for the French position that cheered the revolutionaries as much as it 
outraged de Gaulle government." 

Even so, the Algerians were already embarking on a serious exploration 
of Chinas advances. A three-man delegation visited Peking as the debate in 
New York played out. Two members of the delegation, Benyoussef Ben Khedda 
and Saad Dahlab, would soon rise to positions of influence within the GPRA. 
French intelligence perceived them to be sympathetic to the communist bloc, 
and Dahlab’s memoirs indicate why this might have been the case.“ He recalled 
being greeted at the airport like heads of state and experiencing a wave of emo- 
tion on hearing the FLN’s national anthem played for the first time, by a Chinese 
military band. Four years into the revolution, suffering heavy losses in the field, 
and feeling abandoned by the wider world, the Algerians were profoundly appre- 
ciative of such gestures. Mao Zedong expressed his appreciation for the GPRA’s 
recognition of his own government, and his officials readily confirmed their will- 
ingness to furnish military supplies as well as aid for the hundreds of thousands 
of Algerian refugees amassing in Tunisia and Morocco.'” 

In fact, Ben Khedda and Dahlab’s trip would prove the beginning of a new 
era for the FLN’s international strategy. Four years after the war’s beginning, 
de Gaulle’s return had rejuvenated the enemy, and the creation of the GPRA 
strengthened the voices of those calling for a bolder engagement with the ten- 
sions between the Cold War’s antagonists. A report penned under the code 
name “Mostefai” warned that de Gaulle’s strategy would take years to defeat, 
“again giving the military aspect of our revolution a determinative character.” 
Nor did he fear the collapse of their established diplomatic strategy by pursuing 
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contacts with China, judging that their “half success” at the UN “confirms the 
correctness of a firm and dynamic international policy” America’s abstention, he 
argued, showed that the trip to Peking had not provoked a violent reaction in the 
West but had instead raised the prospect of blackmailing the United States with 
the menace of communist intervention." “If we can manage to isolate France 
from its allies just a little bit, even without obtaining a radical conversion of US 
policy in our favor,’ concurred a second report from the diplomatic wing’s Cairo 
headquarters, “we will achieve a substantial diplomatic victory.” It seemed that 
the irresistible prospect of Chinese military support and the seductive logic of 
the “blackmail” strategy were finally starting to overcome the rebels’ hitherto 
extreme reluctance to risk alienating the West. 

Of course, while Ait Ahmed and other nationalist activists had been advocat- 
ing the idea of pitting East against West for years, actually putting this gambit into 
practice was a step in the dark and fraught with risk. Ramdane Abbane, for one, 
had always opposed the blackmail strategy, dubbing it a “double-edged sword” 
because of its potential for backfiring and provoking outright American hostil- 
ity.'** On the contrary, the FLN’s spokesmen had hitherto exhaustively refuted 
French claims that they colluded communist subversion, and their efforts had 
been rewarded by John F. Kennedy’s speech in support of the Algerian national- 
ist cause on the Senate floor in 1957. Nor were the communist states of Asia with- 
out enemies inside the Afro-Asian group, and in fact by late 1958 the Algerians 
were perhaps concerned less with American opinion than with the prospect 
of their blossoming relationship with Peking antagonizing the Egyptian or the 
Indian government." Moreover, quite apart from any strategic calculus, the his- 
tory of bad blood between the left wing of Algerian nationalism and the interna- 
tional communist movement stretched back to Messali Hadj’s falling-out with 
the PCF in the early 1930s, and the more religious and conservative elements of 
the front’s broad coalition had a special abhorrence of the godless foreign ideolo- 
gies of secular socialism. In sum, a reorientation toward the communist world 
might alienate foreign allies and weaken the FLN’s internal unity. 

Given this long-standing commitment to ideological and international neu- 
trality, the realization that choosing sides might be a more effective strategy was 
a profound one. More and more of the Algerian revolutionaries concluded that 
their travails in the ground war and in the diplomatic battle were both symp- 
toms of the same overly cautious strategy. Defending himself from criticism in 
January 1959 that the Ministére des Affaires Extérieures (Ministry of External 
Affairs, MAE) ought to have secured the recognition of more than a dozen-odd 
countries, Debaghine asserted that their diplomatic efforts were actually of little 
import in a world riven by ideological divisions. “It is extremely significant to 
note,” he told his colleagues, “that, apart from Indonesia, none of the other Asian 
countries that have recognized us (People’s China, North Vietnam, and Outer 
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Mongolia) have ever been contacted by us, and conversely that India . . . where 
we have maintained active FLN representation for a long time ... refuses to 
recognize us still” In the Cold War paradigm, in other words, external rela- 
tionships were a product of internal politics, and the FLN’s studied ideological 
inoffensiveness was holding the revolution back. However, the full significance 
of Debaghine’s train of thought is that the reverse might also be true: by decrying 
the revolution’s vague nationalist political content as a diplomatic boondoggle, 
the MAE chief shows how international ideological choices might be a func- 
tion of international objectives. “A good number of these [foreign] powers will 
hesitate to recognize the GPRA,” he warned, “as long as it avoids taking a clearer 
position on [its current and future orientation] and is content to be vaguely the 
friend of everybody and the enemy of no one. ... The difficulties we suffer in 
our foreign relations proceed from the cruel lack of doctrine that is the main 
characteristic of the FLN" 

Russian historian Evgeniia Obichkina’s study of the Soviet archives suggests 
that Debaghine’s argument had merit. At first, the Kremlin was far more inter- 
ested in pursuing the possibility of driving a wedge between the French govern- 
ment and its NATO allies than in abetting an obscure native rebellion in North 
Africa. Additionally, open Soviet support for the FLN would have been an elec- 
toral calamity for the PCF. One of the GPRA’s analysts showed a canny under- 
standing of the situation by arguing that the Soviets were initially ill-served by 
the PCA’s and PCF forced theoretical explanations of the Algerian problem 
that justified France’s continued presence. “Yet they could not run in the face of 
facts for long,” he wrote. “The failure of the PCA’s attempt to join the Revolution 
while preserving its autonomous structure, the progression of our people's 
struggle, ... [and] the anti-imperialist elan in the Arab countries following the 
attack on Suez constituted elements of new significance that the USSR could not 
ignore.” * Partly out of consideration for their burgeoning relations with Egypt, 
the Soviets did start supplying arms from Czechoslovakia for Nasser to pass 
on to the Algerians, although the FLN leadership could only guess their prov- 
enance. Overall, Moscow’s limited interest in Algeria had been defined by its 
policies toward Egypt and France, and the Algerian nationalists had done little 
to spark the Kremlin’s curiosity in their own right. 

However, just as American pressure on Tunisia to restrict the FLN’s activi- 
ties was a major cause of the Algerians’ growing hostility to Washington, in 
1958 Moscow interpreted Algero-Tunisian acrimony as a positive indication 
of the FLN’s shifting position between the two blocs.’*° Accordingly, though 
Soviet officials had pointedly avoided speaking to two FLN representatives 
attending an Afro-Asian writers’ conference in Tashkent in October that year, 
Khrushchev’s close adviser Anastas Mikoyan then met unofficially with the 
Ben Khedda-Dahlab delegation as it returned from Peking via Moscow in 
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December.!! 


Mikoyan indicated that the Kremlin wished to strengthen its con- 
tacts with the Algerians, without going so far as to recognize the GPRA or fur- 
nish arms directly. Subsequently, on Christmas Eve the Polish first secretary in 
Tunis told the FLN diplomat M’hamed Yala that the communist bloc had come 
to a “collective decision” that only the Asian countries would recognize the pro- 
visional government so as to protect the Algerians from the taint of communist 
subversion.'*” Clearly the Soviets wished to keep the FLN at arms length, but 
their level of interest had jumped once the Algerian nationalists seemed to be 
reaching out to Peking, while making enemies in all the right places. 

Though the Soviet opening was much more hesitant than that of the Chinese, 
the combined effect was to inspire in the Algerians a new enthusiasm for the 
acute tensions of the Cold War. The following March, a political commissar in 
Wilaya 4, the region south and west of Algiers that exhibited perhaps the stron- 
gest left-wing tendencies within the ALN, claimed that “despite the efforts of 
certain leaders, the people in its near totality [and] the djounoud (fighters) are 
anti-American and judge that the assistance of the USSR alone can advance the 
action of the Algerian people toward their total independence: political, eco- 
nomic and social independence”! The leadership was already undertaking 
initiatives to that effect. On 28 January, Abbas wrote to the North Vietnamese 
foreign minister to thank him for his government’s recognition of the GPRA in 
September. The timing was significant, since even by the FLN’s disorganized 
standards four months was a long delay on such an important issue.'** This paved 
the way for a military team to spend a week in Peking and Hanoi two months 
later, where the discussions focused on guns and revolutionary strategy in equal 
measure. In concrete terms, the Chinese provided their first arms shipment to 
the value of $25 million. Of higher quality and greater firepower than the var- 
ied assortment the mujahideen had relied on thus far, the weapons proved their 
worth by enabling the destruction of a French frontier post in August." 

But the Eastern bloc’s attentions also paid dividends far beyond the battle- 
field by raising Algeria's import as a point of leverage between the great pow- 
ers. That summer Abbas wrote that the delegations to China and Vietnam “have 
opened up the path that leads to Moscow. In this regard let’s not forget, not ever 
forget, that the USSR is the great hope for the colonized peoples in their struggle 
for independence. Without it the USA would be lined up, as in 1918, on the 
side of the colonialist nations and they would have abandoned the principles of 
the San Francisco Charter as readily as they abandoned Wilson's 14 Points in 
1918.'* Partly in response to the American abstention at the UN the previous 
December, in March de Gaulle showed a strong hand in his own game of black- 
mail by announcing that the French navy was withdrawing from the NATO 
command structure. On the other hand, in August the Soviet foreign minister, 
Andrei Gromyko, warned his French counterpart, Maurice Couve de Murville, 
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that the Kremlin might “drop the restraint” it had shown in its relations with the 
FLN were the new resident of the Elysée Palace to continue his steadfast back- 
ing for Bonn position in the Berlin Crisis. *” At a meeting of Arab diplomats in 
November, Debaghine—who had vacated the foreign minister's office in March 
but retained diplomatic responsibilities admitted that he dreaded the possibil- 
ity of detente and peaceful coexistence between the two blocs.'** “We cannot 
continue alone,” he argued. “We must enlarge our circle of friends. . . . Currently 
we have turned toward China. Possibilities exist and they are enormous” +5? 

But the ramifications of friendship quickly went beyond the confines of 
a mutually beneficial partnership. Until 1959, the Algerians had studied the 
Chinese and Vietnamese examples from books and the insights of veterans of 
the French expeditionary force. Now they went directly to the source. When 
the ALN delegation visited Peking and Hanoi in April, Mao’s and Ho's gener- 
als treated its members to lengthy seminars on the histories of their own cam- 
paigns and lessons on revolutionary guerrilla strategy. Though the ALN had 
long relied on the practical and operational facets of revolutionary war, these 
discussions highlighted the innate ideological assumptions that had always been 
at the doctrine’s strategic core.'” For example, in Hanoi, Vo Nguyen Giap coun- 
seled patience in dialectical language: “Like any great revolutionary endeavor, 
the Algerian people’s endeavor to liberate their country currently faces tem- 
porary difficulties. However, we are living now in the era of a great victory for 
Socialist Revolution [and] for the National Liberation movement. ... The 
Algerian people will surely conquer their total independence.” His was a world 
in which the forces of socialism and national liberation were steadily vanquish- 
ing the era of imperialism; “total independence” signified economic as well as 
political liberation.'*! The next day, the Algerians were advised on the essential- 
ity of the ideological-political dimension of their war: “Victory proceeds from 
the accuracy of the political line. . . . The army is a political instrument.” Though 
the mujahideen had indeed always been conceived as a political weapon, one 
of their hosts (it is not clear from the GPRA record of the meeting if this was 
still Giap talking) insisted on the need for a substantial socioeconomic mes- 
sage in addition to nationalist exhortations. The people, he said, supported the 
revolution because it promised material happiness and national prosperity, and 
since the peasants were the majority, it was necessary to promise them the land. 
“Ideology is the trait of revolutionary armies,” he concluded. “The French expe- 
ditionary corps [in Indochina] was better armed. . . . But for a man, esprit and 
ideology are decisive”1® 

The counsel of the Chinese and Vietnamese struck a chord with the Algerians 
because it coincided with a fundamental reconsideration of the ALN’s strategy 
in light of the worsening military situation and the emergence of a new gen- 
eration of commanders pushing aside the old. During the previous year, the 
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organization of the ALN had been overhauled by establishing two Military 
Operational Commands (COMs) in Morocco and Tunisia, and like the forma- 
tion of the GPRA of the Tunis on the political side of things, this change reflected 
the reality that the frontier barriers had pushed the front’s center of gravity out- 
side Algeria. The capable young Colonel Houari Boumedienne (colonel being 
the highest rank in the rebel army) made a name for himself by quickly turn- 
ing COM-West into a paragon of organizational efficiency—in marked contrast 
to the mess one of Belkacem Krims protégés made of the Eastern command, 
which displayed all of the FLN’s worst traits of factionalism, indiscipline, and 
disorder.’ Consequently, Boumedienne assumed command of both COMs— 
putting him well on the way to eventually achieving mastery of the entire armed 
wing of the revolution. Throughout 1959, strategic debates were inflected by 
the power struggle between Krim and Boumedienne’s patron, Abdelhamid 
Boussouf, formerly chief of the wilaya of Oran in the west of Algeria. Because 
of this subtext, many observers view the Boumedienne clan's advocacy of ideo- 
logical radicalization as a cynical gambit to outmaneuver his rival, but though no 
amount of documents can reveal the true nature of his innermost thoughts, the 
new evidence from the FLN archives proves that Boumedienne was a consistent 
partisan of revolutionary goals from at least 1959. 

It is remarkable how closely the ALN’s ruminations matched Giap's advice. 
First, a high-level strategic report echoed the Vietnamese general’s emphasis on 
ideological clarity to maintain order within the revolutionary army and to coun- 
ter the enemy's own political project: “Firstly, it is the absence of doctrinal prin- 
ciples in the regulatory, organizational, disciplinary sense . . . that is at the heart 
of our difficulties and our mistakes.’ The task of either subverting or destroying 
the harkis, the shock troops of de Gaulle’s bid to create a moderate “third force” 
in Algeria, was the first item in the reports list of strategic imperatives: “The 
enemy wants to threaten the Revolution with the danger of what we call ‘bao- 
daisation’ The importance of the harkis will be a danger to the Revolution if 
immediate measures are not taken.”' During an intense discussion of the ALN’s 
long-term goals in September, Boussouf argued for a radical agenda by making 
an implicit comparison with the supposedly “mercenary” harkis. “We told every- 
one that we were revolutionaries,” he said, “that we were for a radical change to 
the existing state of things and we did not speak [just] of independence. Has the 
ALN fallen into the role of a gang of mercenaries—so if we are not militants of 
the revolution, what are we then?”!® 

Second, Giap’s emphasis on the peasantry found support in another high- 
level strategic analysis that stressed that “the peasantry constitutes the most 
important driving force of the revolution.” Consequently, the FLN’s long-term 
goals had to reflect the desires of this portion of the population: “The Algerian 
peasant is profoundly aware that he participates in a revolution more than a war 
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of liberation. . . . For the peasant, the struggle to liberate the national territory 
from foreign occupation and [the struggle for] social and economic revolution 
are one and the same. They do not constitute two distinct stages.”'® To be sure, 
the peasantry had always been the front’s core base of support, but especially 
in the time of Ramdam Abbane’s greatest influence, the movement had tried to 
appeal to a broad spectrum of constituencies that theoretically included liberal 
elements in the European and Jewish minorities. 

Yet, with the Battle of Algiers a receding memory and the mujahideen 
pushed deeper underground and farther into the wilderness by French com- 
mandos de chasse, more than ever the Algerian Revolution stood for the aspira- 
tions of the rural masses. Hereafter, the ALN’s relationships with Peking, Hanoi, 
and Belgrade only deepened. Peasant refugees fled from the French army’s 
scorched-earth tactics into the ranks of Boumedienne’s growing army on the 
frontiers, where they were clothed in communist-supplied uniforms, equipped 
with communist-supplied weapons, and indoctrinated by communist-inspired 
political commissars. Already, the leadership were beginning to account for 
their difficulties with the Moroccan and Tunisian regimes on the basis of dif- 
fering political doctrines: “By its origins, character and eventual prospects, the 
Algerian revolution worries the bourgeois republic of Tunisia and the neoliberal 
monarchy of Morocco. The conservative instinct pushes retrograde politics and 
the denial of the people’s deepest aspirations” In sum, thanks to the disper- 
sion of communist models of revolutionary war, the Algerian mujahideen were 
paradoxically becoming both more essentialist in their conception of Algerian 
nationhood and more internationalist in their conception of that nation’s role in 
a dialectical world. 


Our Friends Today 


From the diverse critiques of colonialism that proliferated after the First World 
War until the founding of the FLN’s provisional government in September 
1958, the Algerian nationalist movement evolved in tandem with the Third 
Worldist one. Despite the differences between groups such as the Salafi ulema, 
the Francophile assimilationists, or Messali Hadj’s leftist populist parties, during 
the interwar years every mobilized element of Muslim society engaged with the 
world beyond North Africa. Algeria was typical in this regard for, although the 
specific term “Third World” was not coined until the 1950s, the accumulation 
of such contacts fostered a genuine sense of solidarity and common purpose 
across the Southern Hemisphere in the first half of the twentieth century. Yet 
Algeria's connection to the global anticolonial scene also went beyond exchang- 
ing ideas, comparing experiences, and sharing socioeconomic transformations. 
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Through Messali at first, and then the young revolutionaries who broke away 
from his party to form the Front de Libération Nationale, certain Algerians were 
also early participants in the Third World project, a decades-long campaign to 
coordinate the actions of the emergent nationalist elites in Africa, Asia, and 
the Middle East. This project arguably began in 1927 with the League against 
Imperialism conference in Brussels, where Messali met Nehru and other nation- 
alist figures, but it had its “official” unveiling at the summit of Asian-African 
heads of state in Bandung, in 1955, where the FLN scored its first major diplo- 
matic victory. At that point, the two projects —Algerian nationalism and Third 
World internationalism—became practically interreliant and nearly inseparable 
in the minds of many of the front’s cadres. With their fates intertwined, the 
Algerian perspective is particularly revelatory of the anticolonial phenomenon 
as a whole. 

While not the case for every country or territory, Algeria’s relationship with 
the Third World project illuminates the progression of anticolonial thought 
from reformism or inchoate proto-nationalism with external connections of an 
inherently transnational nature, roughly during the 1920s—1940s period, to a 
new consensus on outright nationalism and formalized interstate relations in 
the middle and late 1950s. After all, until then significant support still existed 
on both sides of the imperial-colonial divide for a form of decolonization that 
replaced empire with pseudo-federal and semiautonomous structures, rather 
than destroying it altogether through the universal application of the sovereign 
nation-state model. Bandung is best known for popularizing the principles that 
gained near-instantaneous acceptance as the basis for international relations in 
the global South—anticolonial solidarity, Cold War neutrality, pacifism, eco- 
nomic development—but perhaps its most significant effect was to hasten the 
consolidation of this new state-centric consensus. As a naked celebration of dip- 
lomatic protocol and the elevated status of its participants, the conference sug- 
gested that statesmanship was the ultimate expression of individual and national 
liberation. The organizers’ formalization of Third World relations introduced a 
new sense of hierarchy to the anti-imperialist scene. Jawaharlal Nehru had ini- 
tially opposed the participation of any representatives of still-colonized territo- 
ries, lest their controversies constrain independent countries like India, and the 
admission of the French North African delegation with “observer” status was 
simultaneously a great victory for the former and an indication that the trans- 
national era’s expectation of equality no longer applied. Therefore, perhaps even 
more than the rhetorical content of Third Worldist diplomacy, it was its praxis 
that encouraged the colonial world’s new political movers to consider anything 
other than the achievement of full statehood as a lesser, inferior outcome. 

The FLN’s political development during the first half of the Algerian War is 
a testament to the influence of the Third World project. Both at the time and 
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long after the fact, the rebels credited Bandung’s imprimatur with saving the 
revolution in its difficult early days, when the security services threatened to 
annihilate the front before most Algerians even knew much about it. While the 
Third World’s validation obviously boosted the FLN’s international profile and 
perceived legitimacy in foreign eyes, in the revolution’s initial stages it had a far 
more significant effect inside Algeria itself. By 1958, diplomatic accomplish- 
ments constituted the majority of the propaganda that the nationalist rebels 
aimed at their own population, with the Third World scene generally providing 
the most enthusiastic and most bountiful opportunities for photographs, hand- 
shakes, and speechifying. Quite apart from geopolitical strategic goals, diplo- 
matic performance became more central to the FLN’s nation-building project. 
Moreover, the influence of Bandung’s formalized, interstate version of Third 
World internationalism clearly informed the decision to create the GPRA in 
late 1958, which ruled out any possibility of negotiating with Paris in the near 
future by setting aside the vague and flexible rhetoric of autodétermination (self- 
determination) for the uncompromising l’indépendence. The pursuit of formal 
diplomatic relations with the governments of Asia and Africa was, therefore, the 
immediate cause of this watershed in the history of Algerian nationalism. 

The effectiveness of both the Third World project and the FLN’s revolution- 
ary strategy derived from the fact that they worked with, not against, the new 
structures of international power in the Cold War era. Anti-imperialist forces, 
broadly speaking, supported the superpowers’ joint reorganization of interna- 
tional society along lines that weakened the colonial system. After all, Bandung’s 
call for the heterogeneity and instability of empire to be replaced everywhere 
with independent states, all of them invested in the success of the United Nations 
and the other cornerstones of the post-World War II order, concurred with the 
superpowers’ shared skepticism with regard to Europe lingering imperial atti- 
tudes and highlighted the way that Washington and Moscow—even through 
competition—combined to reorder global life. In practical terms, this meant 
that elites in the colonial world frequently “bought into” the Cold War as a struc- 
turing of international power because it challenged imperialism in fundamental 
ways. In the 1940s and 1950s, the most common strategy was to pit the United 
States against its imperialist allies, such as Ho Chi Minh quoting the preamble to 
the American Constitution when he declared Vietnam's independence in 1945, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser persuading Washington to punish Britain and France at 
Suez in 1956, and as the FLN’s leaders hoped to do at the beginning of their 
revolution. The following chapter explores how, in the late 1950s, some Third 
World actors then moved to a more provocative strategy of pitting the Soviets 
directly against the Americans—or the Chinese. Yet, before this more radical 
approach became widespread, many participants in the Third World project 
hailed the Cold War’s impact on the structures of international society, without 
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feeling constrained by the geopolitical-ideological substance of the bilateral 
conflict. The American secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, could complain 
that nonalignment was “obsolete, . . . immoral and short-sighted,” but the Third 
World’s basic demand for sovereignty still resonated with American officials and 
the public because it seemed commonsensical and stability-promoting.'* 

Consequently, by late 1958 a decisive segment of the FLN’s cadres and dip- 
lomats had become Cold Warriors. Although French efforts to portray them 
as stooges of international communism were crude and rightly failed to con- 
vince, the nationalist revolutionaries had now made several conscious decisions, 
roughly at what proved to be the midpoint of the Algerian War, to more closely 
enmesh their struggle in the global contest between East and West. The GPRA‘s 
first minister of external affairs, Lamine Debaghine, had argued persuasively that 
the front’s original policy of neutrality or nonalignment, which was effectively to 
steer well clear of the Cold War’s geopolitical and ideological contentions, sim- 
ply resulted in Algeria being ignored by a world preoccupied by those concerns. 

More profoundly, however, while the Cold War context does not explain 
why the Algerian Revolution happened—bitter memories of subjugation and 
the Muslim majority’s perennially dire living conditions accounted for that—it 
did largely determine how. For their methods and their timing, FLN’s found- 
ers took their cue from the Cold War’s first interactions with the end of empire 
in East Asia, in the late 1940s and early 1950s. They wanted to replicate the 
Vietnamese nationalists’ military victory at Dien Bien Phu and, even more so, 
their diplomatic victory (at least in the Algerians’ view) at the Geneva summit. 
The FLN’s very raison d’être was to pursue without restraint those diplomatic 
and revolutionary methods of action first presaged, from the anticolonial per- 
spective, by Woodrow Wilson and Vladimir Lenin in 1918. Then with time, as 
Vo Nguyen Giap had advised them with regard to the Chinese-Vietnamese doc- 
trine of guerrilla war, the innate logic of those methods of political mobilization 
urged their Algerian practitioners to deepen their socioeconomic program. The 
ALN’s political commissars in the field were already responding to a perceived 
programmatic deficiency, with one pamphlet distributed in Kabylia in late 1957 
assuring that “our administration will replace that of the occupier everywhere 
and in every domain [of daily life] . . . today the Algerian is liberating himself 
and expects all that the revolution can give him, [so we] must be conscious of 
the thirst for a better life and for freedom" Although they were not yet using 
the loaded term “socialism,” by 1958-1959 the front’s internal communications 
regularly stressed the need to understand “national liberation” in social and eco- 
nomic terms as much as in territorial-political ones. Without engaging directly 
with the Cold Wars central ideological contest, the FLN was nonetheless vali- 
dating Algerian nationalism against the same criteria as its capitalist and com- 
munist counterparts. 
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Perhaps no moment more clearly illustrates how the rebels became Cold 
Warriors than their riposte to de Gaulle’s “autodétermination speech” of 16 
September 1959. The French president's promise to deliver the “government of 
Algerians by Algerians, backed up by French help and in close relationship with 
her, as regards the economy, education, defense and foreign relations,” alarmed 
the rebels as much as it angered the pieds noirs, since they feared that a war- 
weary Muslim public might embrace its faux-nationalist imitation of indepen- 
dence.'”’ In that mindset, the provisional government’s senior figures effectively 
decided to abandon four years of cautious abstention from the Cold War’s bloc 
rivalries and ideological tensions by sending a high-level delegation to Peking 
for the anniversary celebrations of the Chinese Revolution. Only the public- 
ity of that occasion, with the added possibility of meeting Nikita Khrushchev 
there, would make an impact equivalent to de Gaulle’s bombshell. Ben Khedda 
predicted that “such a meeting would be a shock for the interior and the exte- 
rior,’ with Krim Belkacem crowing in concurrence that it would “make the West 
tremble.” Even so, others cautioned, “sending our four most senior figures [to 
Peking] will suggest a [new] orientation.’ Were they willing to cross a line that 
neither the Western press, nor American policymakers, nor conservative ele- 
ments within their own movement could accept without protest? It was a mea- 
sure of how far Algeria had traveled that it fell to Ferhat Abbas, former figurehead 
of Francophile assimilationism and supposedly still his country’s liberal voice, 
to recognize that they had in fact already made their decision a long time ago. 
‘A political dictum dictates that one must not sacrifice a friend to an enemy,” he 
sagely observed. “The Chinese are our friends today, and perhaps tomorrow.” 


Our Friends Today 
Algeria Joins the Third World 


How can the masses become conscious of themselves, their interests, 
and their formidable power? . . . [MJobilization of the masses is not 
possible without armed struggle. We have learnt this not only from the 
experience of Cuba but also from those of China and Vietnam. . . . As 
Debray has stressed, “Under present conditions the most important 
form of propaganda is successful military action.” 

Mas’oud Amadzadeh, Armed Struggle, 1979 


It is this “organisation” of individual actions within a concerted global 
action, that poses precisely the problem of ideology. 
Malek Bennabi, lecture at Algiers University, 1964 


In 1958, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah saw himself as the natural leader of a new Africa. 
Intellectual and worldly, he had studied at the undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels in the United States, spent years at the heart of London’s transnational 
pan-African scene, and played a leading role the seminal pan-African Congress 
in Manchester in 1945. He had then returned home to Britains Gold Coast 
Colony, where he gradually established himself as its dominant political figure, 
overcame the authorities’ distrust, and pioneered the peaceful transfer of power 
in sub-Saharan Africa by leading his homeland to independence under the name 
of Ghana in March 1957. Thrust into the limelight as the prime minister of the 
first newly independent country south of the Sahara, Nkrumah felt that he had 
an opportunity—or even a duty—to steer the continent's unfixed politics as it 
hurtled toward decolonization in exhilarating but confusing fashion. Being so 
well acquainted, personally or intellectually, with a wide array of anticolonial 
activists, Marxists, and black intellectuals from several continents, the Ghanaian 
leader also believed that he had the answers to his fellow Africans’ many pro- 
found questions about their postcolonial future in cultural, economic, and 
political terms. Therefore, in early 1958 Nkrumah moved the management of 
African affairs out of the Ghanaian foreign ministry and into his own offices, and 
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he decided to convene two international conferences that promised to establish 
Accra as the de facto continental capital: the Conference of Independent African 
States (CIAS), in April, and December's All-African Peoples’ Conference 
(AAPC), a meeting of liberation movements, political parties, unions, and other 
nonstate actors.’ 

However, the Ghanaian prime minister and his diplomatic team were dis- 
agreeably surprised when representatives of the Algerian Front de Libération 
Nationale and the Union des Populations du Cameroun (Union of Cameroonian 
Peoples, UPC) appeared, uninvited, at the opening day of the CIAS and asked 
to petition the participating heads of state. The arrival of two bellicose liberation 
movements made a mess of the Ghanaians’ deliberate arrangement of separate 
conferences for independent states and for nonstate entities, in order that they 
and the delegations from Liberia, Ethiopia, Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, and 
Egypt (officially the United Arab Republic [UAR] at this time) might set a prec- 
edent of dignified statesmanship and establish a continental agenda in peaceful 
isolation from all the controversies and contentions that the likes of the Algerian 
rebels carried with them. On the one hand, Nkrumah simply did not want the 
CIAS proceedings hijacked by a side issue because he intended to use the con- 
ference as a platform for himself and his main themes of continental unity and 
a supposed singular “African personality” shared by all the peoples who lived 
between Cairo and Cape Town, or Dakar and Dar es Salaam. On the other 
hand, however, the arrival of the FLN and the UPC (which aimed to depose 
a French Cameroonian elite deferential to Paris) also highlighted the fact that 
the Ghanaian leader represented the “moderate,” pro-Western, and nonviolent 
wing of African politics. Unfortunately, he was outnumbered by the five Arab 
countries. As a member of the Ghanaian delegation later recalled, discussion of 
the “Algerian question” consumed a large part of the CIAS’s first two days, and 
ultimately the participants agreed to express their complete solidarity with the 
Algerian cause and to dispatch a joint mission to foreign capitals to press the 
case. To the Ghanaians’ relief, the CIAS did at least reject Egypt’s proposal to 
provide material assistance to the FLN’s military campaign.” 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the Algerian rebels derailed Nkrumah’s 
plans for the CIAS altogether, for the event still achieved its primary purpose of 
symbolically relaunching the pan-African project on African soil, with Ghana 
as its champion. However, the FLN arguably did steal the limelight at the All- 
African People’s Conference in December. Standing before a banner embla- 
zoned with the warning “Hands off Africa!!” and the image of a burning torch 
atop a map of the continent, Nkrumah delivered a rousing speech to the diverse 
crowd of activists, syndicalists, and militants who had traveled to Accra from 
both sides of Africa’s colonial divide. He promised his government’s full sup- 
port for those movements that were still struggling against colonialism and 
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racist white-minority regimes and that shared his dream of creating a continental 
federation of sovereign states, united in their common pursuit of “Pan-African 
Socialism.” Yet his insistence on the correctness of the nonviolent path to lib- 
eration did not satisfy those who were either actively fighting for independence 
(such as the Algerians and Cameroonians), contemplating the necessity of tak- 
ing up arms (such as Roberto Holden from “Portuguese” Angola), or simply 
sympathetic to those who did make that choice. On the key question of support- 
ing armed liberation struggles, Nkrumah and the like-minded conference chair- 
man, Kenyan trade unionist Tom Mboye, quickly lost control of the debate.’ 

First, the FLN’s Ahmed Boumendjel seemed to win the room with his insis- 
tence that France had shown time and again that it would only be driven from 
Algeria by force, and that it was every African’s duty to assist his people’s cam- 
paign. But even more memorable was the interjection of his colleague Frantz 
Fanon, the Martinican psychiatrist who quit his job at an Algerian hospital to 
join the liberation struggle of a people not his own. In a speech that helped 
found his reputation as one of the most persuasive and determined voices of 
the Third World, Fanon tackled Nkrumah’s moral qualms head-on. “Africa is at 
war with colonialism,” he thundered, “and she is impatient! . . . In our fight for 
freedom, we should embark on plans effective enough to touch the pulse of the 
imperialists—by force of action and, indeed, violence.”* These arguments car- 
ried the day: the AAPC attendees not only concluded by agreeing that armed 
struggle was legitimate and deserving of inter-African assistance but also called 
for the formation of an international African Volunteer Brigade to achieve that 
purpose. In the pages of the front’s main newspaper, El Moudjahid, Fanon con- 
gratulated the Algerian people on having awoken the men and women south 
of the great desert. “We must return to the Sahara its historical role as the link 
between Black Africa and North Africa,” he declared. 

Fanon’s exultation reflected a sense that the Southern Hemisphere was really 
starting to coalesce and assert itself. The two conferences that took place in 
Accra in 1958 were not the only indications that, following Bandung’s declara- 
tion of principles, the Third World project was beginning to take more concrete 
form. The spirit of pan-Arab nationalism seemed every bit as dynamic as pan- 
Africanism, since Egypt and Syria formed a federation in February 1958 that 
was optimistically touted as merely the first stage in the creation of alarger UAR, 
a group of nationalist officers led by Abdelkarim Qassim overthrew Iraq’s pro- 
British Hashemite monarchy in July and withdrew the country from the Western 
military alliance known as the Baghdad Pact, and, less spectacularly, Morocco 
and Tunisia also joined the Arab League. In more global terms, Yugoslavia’s Josip 
Broz Tito, India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, and Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser contin- 
ued to meet regularly under the rubric of nonalignment, the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) had been founded in Cairo at the end of 
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1957, and Fidel Castro’ rebels seized power in Cuba in January 1959. This new 
stage in the Third World’s awakening perhaps reached its peak with the transi- 
tion of fourteen African countries to independence in 1960, the formal founding 
of the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) in Belgrade in late 1961, and, fittingly, 
the publication of Fanon’s book The Wretched of the Earth that same year. 

All of these developments were a boon to the Algerian FLN, which truly 
began to integrate itself into the Third World movement during this period. 
Crucially, the opening up of new diplomatic possibilities in the Southern 
Hemisphere occurred just at the time when the front felt extremely threatened 
by Charles de Gaulle’s return to power and the reinvigoration of Frances mili- 
tary and political offensives in Algeria, and when the Algerian nationalists were 
also growing exasperated by what they perceived as the inadequate levels of sup- 
port provided by their traditional allies in the Maghrib and the Arab world. The 
FLN had involuntarily become an even more transnational organization than 
before because military setbacks since the Battle of Algiers and France’s comple- 
tion of a virtually impenetrable barrier of electric fences and minefields along 
Algeria's borders, known as the Morice Line, had forced most of the revolution’s 
leaders and military personnel to relocate to Morocco and Tunisia. Sympathetic 
as they were to the Algerian cause, the FLN’s swelling footprint on their territory 
gravely disquieted Moroccan king Mohammed V and Tunisian president Habib 
Bourguiba because it invited French reprisals and risked destabilizing their own 
fragile polities. Consequently, as the Algerians complained bitterly to Tito dur- 
ing one visit to Belgrade, the Moroccans and Tunisians tried to curtail shipments 
of armaments into their territory and pressured the rebellion leaders to nego- 
tiate with de Gaulle—interferences that the FLN judged intolerable. In July 
1958, Krim Belkacem, charged at the time with running the rebellion’s logistics 
and arms transport operations, dramatically asked his colleagues, will “Algeria 
will once again in her history be abandoned by her neighbours, isolated thus?”’ 

The motivation to further loosen the FLN’s geographical bindings was there- 
fore quite clear. So when Krim Belkacem took charge of the GPRA’s Ministry 
of External Affairs (MAE) at the beginning of 1960 as one of the latest conse- 
quences of the FLN’s constant internal political upheavals and redistribution of 
leadership positions, perhaps his highest priority was to aggressively pursue new 
avenues of friendship and support in Africa and Latin America.f Saad Dahlab, 
the experienced political operative appointed to run the MAE for Krim, sub- 
mitted a report to the FLN’s intermittently convening “parliament,” the Conseil 
National de la Révolution Algérienne (CNRA), urging: 


We must respond to the French war effort, which has been able to mobi- 
lize its NATO allies, with an equivalent effort. The Arab States, divided 
and subjugated, cannot provide [the help we need]. We must knock on 
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other doors. And the only ones that can open for us are those of China 
[and] the USSR. .. . Two African States, competing with Tunisia and 
Morocco, can facilitate the passage of arms: Ghana and Guinea. ... 
[S]erious investigations can be made in South America, in Venezuela 
and in Cuba in particular.’ 


Almost as important as the substantial practical dividends of this campaign 
was the way in which a great many of the front’s leaders and cadres came to 
identify more strongly with the left wing of Third World politics than with their 
supposedly more natural allies closer to home. “Instead of troubling [Arab gov- 
ernments], instead of demanding sacrifices of our brothers,’ complained the 
MAE’ report for the January 1960 meeting of the CNRA, “the war in Algeria 
has become a tool . . . exploited [by them] for strictly egotistical ends to ensure 
the prosperity not of [their] people, but of the ruling classes, some medieval, 
others Europeanized in the capitalist sense of the word.” In contrast, GPRA 
leaders visiting Belgrade had previously gushed to the Yugoslavs that “you do 
everything you can for us,’ and with the emergence of sympathetic leaders like 
Guinea’s Ahmed Sékou Touré, Malis Modibo Keita, and Nkrumah (especially 
after his belated but enthusiastic conversion to guerrilla warfare), Africa was the 
most promising domain for Algerian ambitions and influence.'' Yet of all the 
countries that the Algerian rebels came to see as fellow travelers in the Third 
World adventure, perhaps their greatest inspiration would be Fidel Castro’s dis- 
tant island. “Under the sky of Cuba, pearl of the Antilles,” an FLN visitor waxed 
lyrical in early 1960, “in this Caribbean Sea lapping the equatorial shores of 
the South American continent, we have felt the ardent and fraternal hearts of 
millions of citizens, freed from the yoke of odious dictatorship, beating in uni- 
son with the Algerian Revolution.”” An already transnational movement was 
becoming truly global in its operations and outlook. 

But what of Algerian shores? What did it profit a national liberation move- 
ment to gain the world but remain largely trapped outside of its own country by 
minefields, barbed wire, and half a million French soldiers? Mohammed Dib’s 
brilliant and bewildering novel Who Remembers the Sea (1961) described an 
allegorical Algiers—inescapably labyrinthine, cowed by alien observation, and 
cut off from the outside world." In the bled, the remaining perilously outgunned 
and outnumbered ALN commanders grew increasingly critical of the external 
leadership, accusing them of cowardice and living high on the hog while French 
helicopters closed in on the few remaining mujahideen. De Gaulle openly 
mocked the GPRA’s internationalist pretensions and portrayed the rebels as 
deluded pawns of foreign conspiracies, and even Saad Dahlab later conceded, 
“The FLN was becoming very strong in the exterior, it had men, money, arms, 


allies, but it seemed to look into the interior without the means to intervene.”"* 
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Ultimately, the GPRA could not will its country into the Third World by diplo- 
macy alone; Algeria itself would have to rise. 


Envisioning Algeria as a “Cuba for Africa” 


The FLN’s diplomatic team had been advocating a new effort to gain friends 
in Africa and Latin America for some time, observing that apart from Ghana, 
they had barely made much of an impression yet on either of two continents 
that between them accounted for a sizable and growing number of potential 
pro-FLN votes at the General Assembly. After all, the UN had dubbed 1960 the 
“Year of Africa” because of the number of countries scheduled to gain their inde- 
pendence there, and the French government was already twisting the arms of 
its former colonies in order to preemptively isolate the Algerian rebels from this 
alluring array of potential allies south of the Sahara. Across the Atlantic, mean- 
while, Fidel Castro had seized power in Cuba on 1 January 1959. Just as the 
Algerians hoped to use Ghana as a beachhead to conquer the rest of sub-Saharan 
Africa—their relationship with Nkrumah improved markedly after the initial 
coolness—might not the revolutionaries in Havana provide a new entry point 
to a continent that had previously held little promise for them? Initial contacts 
suggested that the Cubans were extremely sympathetic to the Algerian cause, 
and they certainly presented themselves as fellow travelers in the Third Worldist, 
socialist, combative trend that the FLN’s cadres increasingly saw as their natural 
home. Sure enough, Cuba quickly became an extremely important point of ref- 
erence for the Algerian revolutionaries—but, somewhat ironically, less as a gate- 
way to Latin America than as a conceptual portal through which the Algerians 
entered their own continent. 

The GPRA% records show that the Algerians were extremely interested in the 
new Cuban regime from the outset. When a Cuban envoy came to Cairo just a 
week after Castro's group had seized power, one of the members of the MAE’s 
office there went to meet with him at the Brazilian ambassador’s residence. Over 
a series of amicable discussions the Cuban envoy, Armando Rivera, and one of 
his Brazilian colleagues enticed their guest with descriptions of Latin America as 
a region where progressive popular sentiment simmered just beneath the hostile 
welcome that the FLN’s previous missions had received from the regions reac- 
tionary governments. They predicted that the Algerians could actually make sub- 
stantial headway there so long as they took care to avoid countries that were too 
enmeshed in the American economic sphere. Confident that the Cuban govern- 
ment shared his own personal, heartfelt identification with the Algerian cause, 
Rivera urged the FLN to send a delegation to Havana immediately, in order to 
best capitalize on the “emotional” postrevolutionary atmosphere." This advice 
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clearly generated great excitement among the Algerians, for Lamine Debagine 
(the head of the GPRA’s diplomatic team at that time, before being succeeded 
by Krim Belkacem) ordered the front’s primary representative in New York, 
Abdelkader Chanderli, to make his way to Havana as soon as his responsibilities 
allowed.'® 

Aside from the potential benefits for their diplomatic campaign, the Algerians 
seem to have been almost as excited by the natural amity and instant sense of rap- 
port that characterized these early encounters. For example, Chanderli empha- 
sized that his own conversations with the Cuban ambassador to the UN were 
“more than favorable, even quasi-fraternal,” in tone. He noted that the ambassa- 
dor, like many members of the new regime, shared the FLN’s acquaintance with 
life in the underground and guerrilla war.” The use of the terms “brotherly” and 
“fraternal” to describe the tenor of FLN-Cuban relations is noteworthy, since up 
to this point those words were generally used only in the front’s internal com- 
munications with respect to fellow Arabs, as befitting the Muslim practice of 
greeting a coreligionist as “brother.” “Brother” was also how members of the 
FLN referred to one another, in the same fashion as communist party mem- 
bers used the word “comrade.” Not too much significance should be attached 
to the extension of the language of brotherhood to the Cubans (and others in 
the future), since the FLN did not cultivate or enforce the notion of politically 
correct vocabulary, and usage also varied with individual attitudes. Nevertheless, 
it does seem to reflect a progression toward a more ideological-political concep- 
tion of fraternity, rather than an ethno-religious one, on the part of at least a sig- 
nificant portion of FLN cadres and those involved in Third Worldist diplomacy 
especially. 

It should be noted, too, that the instant rapport between the Algerian and 
Cuban revolutionaries was not necessarily typical of Havana’s initial encounters 
with otherimportant representatives of the Third World. On the one hand, Cuban 
sympathies for the Algerian cause predated Castro’s triumph in January 1959, 
reflecting a fairly widespread popular identification with the Algerian struggle 
in the latter days of Fulgencio Batista’s regime. The dissident press ran regular 
stories on the war in North Africa with a pronounced anti-French tenor, often as 
a way of obliquely criticizing Batista’s government and its relationship with the 
United States.'* Conversely, the Third World’s established luminaries were not 
always as instinctively charmed by the Castroists pistol- and bandolier-toting 
flair as the Algerian rebels were. Ernesto “Che” Guevara's tour in the summer of 
1959 was a bit of a flop: Josip Broz Tito reputedly found him to be something 
of a “beatnik,” and Gamal Abdel Nasser’s initial impression of the Cubans as a 
“bunch of Errol Flynns” and “theatrical brigands” was not refuted by Guevara's 
impolitic criticism of Egypt’s agricultural reforms on the basis that they had not 
produced enough bourgeois refugees. When the Argentinian firebrand clumsily 
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raised the issue of Indian-Chinese relations in New Delhi, Jawaharlal Nehru 
pointedly switched the conversation to gastronomical matters." 

In any case, despite Riveras optimistic prognostications in Cairo, Cuban- 
FLN relations did not make any substantial progress in the short term. The 
United Nations being such a crucial post, circumstances prevented Chanderli 
from making the journey to Havana for more than a year, and in the interim the 
island became one ofthe tensest points on the intersection ofthe Cold War and 
Third World politics. When he considered Fidel Castro in his combat fatigues, 
rallying crowds with populist speeches, Dwight D. Eisenhower saw a dangerous 
anti-American radical and potential communist stooge. The American presi- 
dent refused to receive the new Cuban leader when he visited Washington in 
the spring of 1959, thereby making officialdom’s hostility plain even if plenty 
of everyday citizens and students in particular showed much greater curiosity. 
On arriving home, Castro unleashed much more explicit condemnations of the 
United States’ history of interference in Cuban affairs and dominant position 
in his country’s deeply unequal economy, and he instigated sweeping agrarian 
reforms that included the seizure of land owned by US commercial interests. 
Tensions across the Florida Straits—a mere ninety miles of sea separated Cuba 
from the United States—escalated so quickly in the summer of 1959 that by the 
autumn the Cuban government decided to reach out to the Soviet Union and 
communist China for economic and military assistance. When the Soviet agent, 
Aleksandr Alexeev, met Guevara and Castro in October, the former insisted that 
“the only way to achieve Cuba’s full independence was to build a socialist soci- 
ety,’ while the latter defied his expectations of an ideologically ignorant brig- 
and by quoting Marx and Lenin. Across the waters, meanwhile, the US Central 
Intelligence Agency had already begun assisting Cuban exile groups’ plans to 
retake the island by force.” 

The rapid onset of a siege mentality in Havana compelled Cuban officials 
to pull back on their initial optimism with regard to supporting the Algerian 
independence struggle. In late June, they explained apologetically to the FLN 
that they could not now afford to “battle on multiple international fronts” 
by picking a fight with France, still a vital customer for Cuban sugar. Still 
insistent on their determination to be the first country in Latin America to 
recognize the GPRA as the official government of Algeria, they neverthe- 
less admitted that they would not be able to do so in the near future.”! Yet 
in stark contrast to their regular grumbling about the inadequacy of Arab 
governments that had done actually a great deal more for them in concrete 
terms, the Algerian rebels’ initial admiration for Castro and his companions 
remained undimmed by this disappointment. Instead, many of the front’s 
cadres and international operatives only seemed to grow more enthusiastic 
about the Cuban Revolution. 
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Thus, as Havana embraced the language first of socialism and then of commu- 
nism, an MAE report that appears to have been written in late 1959 approvingly 
described Cuba’s course as “not simply a political change, but a true social [and] 
economic revolution,” reserving particular praise for the pursuit of “economic 
independence” through the nationalization of foreign assets, rapid industrializa- 
tion, and the diversification of trading partners.” Written in Cairo, that report 
was based on observations from a great distance, but when Chanderli finally 
made it to Havana the following March, he emphatically echoed its enthusias- 
tic appraisal of Cuba’s economic plans and the personality of its government. 
“A people at work,” he wrote for El Moudjahid, “the Cubans have thrown them- 
selves with total conviction into the construction of the country on new, totally 
revolutionary lines.” He stressed his hosts’ effusive expressions of solidarity with 
the Algerian cause, from the great leader himself—a man “as romantic as the 
heroes of centuries past”—to crowds of well-wishers in the street. “Everywhere 
we went, Algeria was cheered,” Chanderli assured his compatriots. “Delirious 
crowds shouted their support for the Algerian fighters?” Naturally he was 
hardly going to suggest in the FLN’s primary propaganda outlet that Cuba stood 
indifferent to Algeria's plight, but the tenor and substance of Chanderli’s piece 
were quite consistent with the majority of the GPRA’s internal exchanges on the 
subject. 

It is striking the degree to which Chanderli and others instantly identified 
with Cuba, seeing the country, its people, its culture, and its economic and 
political dilemmas as near mirror images of their own. This instinctive Algerian- 
Cuban amity stands as a particularly vivid example of a pattern at the core of 
the entire Third Worldist, Afro-Asian, internationalist-anticolonialist phenom- 
enon. The vitality, ambition, and globe-spanning reach of Third Worldism 
depended on this form of instant mutual recognition and reciprocal identifica- 
tion, repeated hundreds of times over. There was little or no history of exchanges 
between Cuba and Algeria, and the countries shared essentially no religious, 
linguistic (some use of Spanish in eastern Algeria notwithstanding), or impe- 
rial commonalities. But while Third Worldism primarily expressed a sense of 
shared political-economic circumstances among the countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere, with the Algerian revolutionaries in this case seeing Cubas con- 
tentions with the United States as a corollary to their own classically colonial 
relationship with France, impressionistic and emotional responses were perhaps 
at least as important to the creation of these bonds as were more coldly rational 
or intellectual processes. In Chanderli’s case, touching down in Havana, it seems 
to have been as much familiar environmental factors as sociological analysis that 
prompted him to equate the Cuban campesino with the Algerian fellah. While 
he was clearly trying to imbue his account of the visit with some color, it is still 
worth noting how easily he mixed impressionism with rationalism: 
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[As a] pilot state, [the Cubans] intend to prove that economic prosper- 
ity is compatible only with political liberty. They prove in one stroke 
that there is no real independence without economic independence.... 
In this their revolution . . . is inscribed in the gigantic movement for the 
emancipation of politically and economically exploited peoples. In this 
their combat is our own.... [W]e have found among them not only the 
same pure blue sky of our own country, mountains as tough as our own 
and from which descended, like ours, the first martyrs of freedom... 
but also the soul of a people for whom to live free or die is, like it is for 
us, a daily reality.” 


Chanderli’s enthusiasm was clear. However, his knowledge of Cuba being very 
limited, his inclination to compare and equate everything that he saw there with 
Algeria suggests, ironically, that there may have been an oversimplifying or per- 
haps even Orientalist quality to the sentiment of Third Worldist solidarity. After 
all, many scholars would later criticize contemporaneous American social scien- 
tists and Soviet theoreticians for essentializing agrarian societies and portraying 
all peasant cultures as basically equivalent to one another.” 

More than identifying with the Cuban revolutionaries, a prominent con- 
tingent in the FLN’s leadership, and especially many midranking cadres in the 
provisional government and the military wing, aspired to imitate them. “Cuban 
chic” reigned among the young officers who constituted the Etat Majeur- 
Général (General Staff, EMG) of Houari Boumedienne’s new army situated on 
the Moroccan and Tunisian frontiers. Posters and brochures from the Caribbean 
island proliferated in their headquarters at Ghardimaou, Tunisia. To the irrita- 
tion of many of their colleagues from other branches of the FLN, they took to 
wearing combat fatigues, smoking cigars, and even carrying revolvers and hand 
grenades into meetings. 

But a more substantive form of imitation concerned the Algerians’ admiration 
for Castro and Guevara's insistence that Cuba would export revolution to the 
rest of Latin America through the power of its example as well as more interven- 
tionist methods. By June, the new government in Havana had already sponsored 
two revolutionary expeditions to the Dominican Republic and Guatemala, in 
addition to expeditions to Haiti and Panama that had set out with the Cuban 
authorities’ permission.” Guevara spoke of creating a base in Bolivia, “where if 
we insert a guerrilla force, we could spread the revolution all over America." If 
the Algerian and Cuban Revolutions really were one another's closest peers, as 
many in the FLN liked to think, no doubt with a degree of jealousy at the way 
that Cuba had so quickly captured the world’s attention and an aura of glamour, 
then it followed that Algeria must have a similar destiny on its own continent. 
“Algeria and the FLN hold an important position in the African continent’s 
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struggle,” Krim Belkacem asserted to Dahlab, but he also complained that “with 
the exception of our participation in certain congresses and conferences, our 
contacts with the countries of Black Africa are non-existent.” There was an 
increasing tendency to portray Algeria as Africa’s liberator in more ideological 
terms, of propagating a revolutionary socioeconomic program, rather than the 
more prosaic argument that the fallout from the FLN’s war hastened the process 
of decolonization. In a comprehensive report to the CNRA in January 1960, the 
GPRAs diplomatic team argued that 


the fundamental problems of the Algerian peoples ‘right to live, in the 
mechanical and interdependent world of the 20th century, can only 
be resolved in the context of a humanist socialism which it falls to our 
generation to learn, to teach, and to adapt to our country and to the 
Maghrib. Historically, our combat places us at a crossroads where we 
must be in the avant-garde of the African countries.” 


Although the Algerian nationalist leadership did not really begin to speak 
openly and explicitly of their country being the “Cuba of Africa” or “Cuba of 
the Maghrib” until after independence was achieved in June 1962, because to do 
so sooner would have been to truly abandon all hope of winning Washington's 
favor, the substance of their discussions shows that the idea enjoyed a fairly sub- 
stantial constituency almost from the very moment of Castro’s seizure of power 
and the FLN’s initial contacts with the new regime. It is clear, however, from 
the rhetoric of documents like the one just quoted, that the front’s admiration 
for the Cuban Revolution was tied to an increasingly leftist ideological tilt. The 
Algerians were particularly inspired by Castro and Guevara's justification of 
encouraging “revolutionary” forces to overthrow “reactionary” governments in 
their region, and they did not wait for independence to attempt that strategy in 
countries on both sides of the Sahara. 


Continent Games 


In 1959, the year that the Parker Brothers company released a popular new board 
game in the United States called RISK: The Continental Game, the Algerian 
War also went continental, with FLN and French strategists vying for Africa’s 
newly appearing countries in their own, much more serious zero-sum game.*! 
Though the rebels’ initial impetus was to secure new sources of diplomatic sup- 
port and new routes for the infiltration of weapons and fighters into the Algerian 
interior, their African campaign quickly became far more ambitious in scope. 
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With the continents politics still so much in flux, and inspired in part by Cuba’s 
subversive example, it soon occurred to the FLN’s leaders that this arena gave 
them the opportunity to go beyond simply appealing to governments to sup- 
port their cause in the United Nations and other diplomatic avenues. Instead, 
in their multiplying and intensifying relationships with other rebel groups and 
liberation movements from across the continent, they saw a chance to abet the 
rise of forces favorable to their cause and undermine those regimes that stood 
in their way. Somewhat remarkably, although Algeria became famous as a hub 
for subversion after independence, in reality the FLN had already acquired suf- 
ficient influence and resources to begin mentoring less-established groups well 
before then. 

The Algerian War was already a central factor in the larger narrative of the 
French decolonization of Africa, now at a decisive stage. An earlier precedent 
for France withdrawing from its colonies in a fashion designed to manage the 
Algerian crisis was the withdrawal of the government of Pierre Mendés-France 
from Morocco and Tunisia in 1956, although of course the outcome could 
only be described as, at best, partially successful from Paris’s perspective: while 
the governments in Rabat and Tunis were the FLN’s most important allies in 
practical terms, their support for the Algerian rebels was certainly not without 
its limits or tensions. On returning to power in 1958, Charles de Gaulle made 
the decolonization of Africa an integral component of the transformation of 
Frances constitutional order. The so-called French Community framework was 
so important to the French president, so fundamental to his belief in France’s 
continued relevance in a changing world, that he included it in the new con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic, submitted to the metropole and to the colo- 
nies for approval by referendum in September 1958. A much more substantive 
vision of postcolonial interconnectedness than the British Commonwealth, the 
Community essentially proposed that France’s former African colonies would 
continue to receive sizable development and economic assistance, in return for 
Paris retaining authority over matters of defense, foreign policy, and finances.*” 
When he addressed the Federal Assembly of Mali the following year, de Gaulle 
explained that “this state of Mali is going to assume what is called the status of 
independence, [but] which I prefer to call international sovereignty. .. . [T Jhe 
world being what it is, so small, so narrow, so intrusive, that real independence, 
total independence belongs to no one”? Yet, it was no mere side benefit that this 
bargain would help Paris block the FLN’s diplomatic opportunities in Africa, 
while at the same time also providing a demonstration of the viability of autodé- 
termination, or limited autonomy, that de Gaulle then proposed for Algeria in late 
1959. He admitted plainly to a Malian politician that “I made the Community 
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for Algeria. 
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That truth was not lost on the FLN at the time, for in the run-up to the 
1958 referendum, El Moudjahid had warned black Africa that “every African 
who votes in the referendum will chain his people and his country a little 
bit tighter to French colonialism.’** However, de Gaulle also made it clear 
that any overseas territory that rejected the terms of the Community would 
be turning its back on any further economic or development assistance 
from France: the choice was “interdependence” in the Community’s federal 
framework—or going it totally alone. The referendum therefore provoked a 
debate about the very purpose and meaning of decolonization. Probably the 
most militant stance was that taken by the head of the Guinean Democratic 
Party, Ahmed Sékou Touré, who announced his determination to vote no 
on the basis that his people preferred “poverty in liberty to wealth in slav- 
ery. In contrast, Félix Houphouét-Boigny, until recently Touré’s colleague 
in the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (Democratic African Rally, 
RDA), an umbrella anticolonial organization for the whole of the French 
West Africa territory that became twelve distinct countries, was passionate 
about the maintenance of tight links to France during a very gradual evolu- 
tion toward full independence. Many others found the Community’s curtail- 
ments on their sovereignty highly disagreeable, but they dared not risk de 
Gaulle’s wrath. In the end, when only Touré’s Guinea voted no in the referen- 
dum, Paris carried through on its threat. French officials immediately termi- 
nated all ongoing and future development projects in the country, destroyed 
administrative records, and even resorted to pulling equipment and wires 
from the walls in their thorough determination to deny Guinea any benefits 
of their former presence. 

Whereas Guinea under Sékou Touré, who held similar socialist and militantly 
anti-imperialist convictions as Kwame Nkrumah, immediately became one of 
the FLN’s strongest advocates in sub-Saharan Africa, Houphouet-Boigny’s Céte 
d'Ivoire remained deferential to de Gaulle’s insistence on shunning the Algerians. 
The latter had even favorably compared the French Community’s “message 
of fraternity” to “the hatred [and] spirit of vengeance which was expressed in 
Bandung against the former colonizing peoples,” offering a clear example of how 
the FLN’s practical objectives suddenly seemed to converge on its more radical 
Third Worldist attitudes and allegiances.” Two distinct tendencies were emerg- 
ing in Africa, the GPRA concluded, “one centered in Accra and Conakry, the 
other covering the countries of the French Community and certain countries of 
English Africa.” The first tendency, “resolutely committed to the liquidation of 
neocolonialism,” was their natural ally, while the second prioritized cooperation 
with the former metropole over anticolonial solidarity.* Although they did not 
want to dismiss out of hand half of their potential new allies on the continent, 
the movement’s leaders saw their African campaign as a systemic assault on the 
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philosophy behind schemes like the Community and liberal-capitalist notions 
of “interdependence.” 

Facilitated by Nkrumah and Sékou Touré, the Algerians first made the most 
progress in West Africa. In July 1959, M’hamed Yazid led a delegation to the 
second Conference of Independent African States in Monrovia, Liberia. Unlike 
the AAPC in Accra the previous December, this was a meeting of governments 
rather than parties, and even if the deck was loaded by the favorable roster of 
participants—Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, and the Arab countries—the 
FLN’s participation with the status of invited observers constituted an important 
breach in the diplomatic wall that France had erected around the GPRA. Ghana 
had already recognized the provisional government several weeks earlier, and 
Guinea then followed suit in the course of the conference. Nkrumah and Touré 
both also worked on Liberia's president, William Tubman, during the meeting, 
and his positive if noncommittal response marked him out as the Algerians’ next 
target.” The Ghanaian and Guinean leaders also invited the Algerians to set up 
permanent offices in their capitals, thereby providing vital beachheads for the 
expansion of the front’s campaign throughout the region. Omar Oussedik, an 
experienced former PPA militant from a prominent Kabyle family, took charge 
of the bureau in Conakry, while Fanon opened the Accra office. Combining 
forces, in the spring and summer of 1960 the two men first managed to wran- 
gle diplomatic recognition as well as a symbolic financial contribution out of 
Tubman, then won over Togo, and finally reported very encouraging discussions 
with political figures in Nigeria and elsewhere.” The latter were not especially 
radical countries compared with Ghana and Guinea, so the GPRA men were 
pushing against Western pressure—increasingly halfhearted, it seemed, on the 
parts of Britain and the United States—with public appeals to anticolonial soli- 
darity that were difficult for any African politician to ignore in the face of domes- 
tic and continental opinion. Their efforts were bearing fruit, as several Africa 
leaders with good relations with Washington warned President Eisenhower that 
the West’s plainly pro-French position on the Algerian question was becoming 
a liability to Western credibility on the continent.*! Reflecting the progress that 
the FLN had made in gaining acceptance since its uninvited appearance at the 
first CIAS in Accra in April 1958, when even the Ghanaians had tried to prevent 
it from addressing the meeting, the GPRA was admitted to the third conference, 
in Addis Ababa in June 1960, as the recognized government of Algeria.” 

These activities constituted the overt, diplomatic component of the FLN’s 
push into Africa—although Oussedik and Fanon still had to be on the lookout 
for French agents and use false identities when traveling on Air France flights in 
and out of francophone capitals. But the Algerians simultaneously operated on 
the more “illicit” or subversive side of African politics, increasing their contacts 
with other underground movements and lending their assistance to those they 
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considered allies in the continent-wide battle against French neocolonialism. 
The FLN’s offices in Conakry and Accra put the front in regular contact with the 
numerous other groups enjoying the hospitality of the Guinean and Ghanaian 
governments, and Belkacem Krim assured Sékou Touré in June 1960 that 
“the Algerian Government is committed to providing any effective assistance 
whether material, political, or diplomatic to all of the national liberation move- 
ments of Africa fighting for their effective independence and the unity of our 
continent’ Indeed the FLN was receiving enough armaments and equipment 
from the communist bloc, and enough financial support from the Arab countries 
and the Algerian expatriate community in France that it was in a position of envi- 
able stability and resourcefulness compared with its peers. With Boumedienne’s 
army still essentially stuck on the wrong side of the Morice Line, it was time to 
put some of those resources to good use. Krim told his GPRA colleagues that 
“any unrest in the French colonial empire can only help our struggle”* 

The FLN’s first efforts at influencing the internal politics of other countries 
started in North Africa with Morocco and Tunisia, where the Algerian rebels had 
lost patience with what they considered to be Rabat and Tunis’s halfhearted sup- 
port and interference in the front’s internal matters. Reminiscent of the descrip- 
tion of Latin America by Armando Rivera, the Cuban envoy to Cairo in January 
1959, the FLN leadership convinced themselves that the “popular masses” in 
Morocco and Tunisia were much more supportive of the Algerian cause than 
the Western-leaning Hassan II and Habib Bourguiba and decided to directly 
target those populations with their print and radio propaganda. The GPRA’s 
Ministry of External Affairs predicted that if “stirred sentimentally and ideologi- 
cally . . . the Maghrib would support us, even if our Government is established 
in Conakry, Cairo or Iraq,” with the latter suggestion reflecting the fear that the 
Moroccan and Tunisian regimes might give in to French and American pressure 
to such a degree that the FLN would be forced to relocate once again.“ In its own 
words, therefore, the FLN “intervened massively” with logistical and financial 
support for the leftist opposition in Morocco’s parliamentary elections in May 
1960, the country being a constitutional monarchy.” Although the left did not 
win, Hassan saw a need to respond to rising criticism that his government was 
not militant enough on anticolonial issues, Algeria in particular. After the sul- 
tan’s unexpected and premature death during surgery in February the next year, 
his son and heir, Mohammed V, concluded a sort of “status of forces” agreement 
with the FLN that reduced the number of “incidents” taking place between the 
thousands of mujahideen on Moroccan territory and the local security services, 
and also reopened the flow of arms from the Eastern bloc.** 

Although relations with Morocco then improved, prominent elements of the 
FLN would continue to dream of overthrowing what they described as reac- 
tionary, neocolonial regimes in Rabat and Tunis. As Ahmed Ben Bella, one of 
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the leaders captured in 1956, observed from his French prison cell just before 
Hassan’s death, “A Sékou Touré in Morocco and a Modibo Keita [the president 
of Mali] in Tunis, that would be perfect for us.’” To the anger of the Moroccan 
and Tunisian governments, the FLN maintained extremely close and mutually 
supportive relations with the people it hoped would be the “Sékou Touré of 
Morocco,’ left-wing leader Mehdi Ben Barka, and the Modibo Keita of Tunisia, 
Bourguiba's longtime rival, Salah Ben Youssef. Both men shared the FLN’s 
more left-wing socioeconomic philosophy and its deep immersion in the Third 
Worldist scene, traveling to capitals such as Cairo and Beijing, and with Ben 
Youssef at least enjoying the support of Nasser’s military intelligence service, 
the Mukhabarat.*° Although Bourguiba orchestrated Ben Youssef’s assassination 
in Frankfurt in August 1961, his comrades would maintain their ties with the 
Algerians. 

So the FLN already had acquired the habit of interfering in the politics of 
other territories as it began expanding southward. The immediate Saharan 
region was the focus of these activities at first, as the rebels tried to open up a 
new front on Algeria’s southern flank while the French army and other agents 
of the French government tried to nip this option in the bud. Time seemed to 
be moving at a faster pace—de Gaulle’s French Community framework quickly 
proved unviable in the face of overwhelming popular and elite nationalist sen- 
timent in the colonies, further animated by Guinea’s and the British colonies’ 
accession to independence. Thirteen territories transitioned to full indepen- 
dence in 1960, for the most part in a tranquil fashion with Paris’s cooperation, 
but the more confrontational transfer of power in French Sudan, as Mali was 
known until 1960, created an opening for the FLN. That summer, plans for a 
Malian Federation that combined Senegal and Soudan/Mali were collapsing 
because of the very different bases of support and political inclinations of the 
Senegalese leader, Léopold Sédar Senghor, and Mali’s Modibo Keita. Keita was 
a convinced Marxist (albeit still a practicing Mulism) who positioned himself 
firmly on the “radical” side of the new division in African politics with his calls for 
socialist revolution and the elimination of the remnants of European influence 
on the continent. Moreover, representatives of his party, the Union Soudanaise- 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (Soudanese Union-African Democratic 
Rally, US-RDA), reached out to Fanon in Accra and indicated that an indepen- 
dent Mali would fully support the FLN.*! Enthusiastic about this prospect, in 
August Krim Belkacem devised a plan to supply weapons to a Marxist rebel 
group operating in Senegal, the African Independence Party, in the belief that 
stoking unrest there would distract Frances attention, hasten the breakup of the 
Senegal-Soudanese federation, and help ensure Keita’s ascendance in Bamako.” 

Although it is unclear what impact this scheme had, it demonstrated the 
FLN’s determination to “export revolution” and its willingness to interfere in 
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the internal politics of other African countries if there was advantage in it. Two 
more groups that fit the pattern of being revolutionary movements trying to 
overthrow the government of an already-independent country were the Sawaba 
party from Niger, which shared long borders with both Algeria and Mali, and 
the UPC, which had turned its sights on what it saw as the neocolonial, pro- 
French puppet regime of Ahmadou Ahidjo when French Cameroon gained 
its independence on 1 January 1960. Similarly, French intervention helped 
drive Sawaba from power in Niger in 1959, motivated by the leftist party’s 
vocal opposition to the Community framework and strong sympathies with 
the Algerian FLN, as well as Paris’s desire to ensure its access to Niger’s ura- 
nium deposits. With both groups trying to topple governments deferential to 
French policy, they were natural allies for the Algerians. As a letter from one of 
the groups (which one is unclear from the barely legible original document) 
to the FLN office in Cairo in 1959 argued, fomenting rebellion in another col- 
ony would essentially open up a second front against their common French 
enemy.’ Krim Belkacem certainly agreed, telling his GPRA colleagues in the 
summer of 1960 that “it is in our interest to assist all the revolutionary forces in 
these countries.’** By the end of the year, the authorities in British Cameroon 
were able to track UPC recruits traveling to Morocco to be trained in the ALN’s 
camps there by Algerian instructors. The FLN also established close contacts 
with Sawaba as both movements flocked into Mali with Modibo Keita’s bless- 
ing, and the Algerians began supplying training and logistical support to the 
Nigeriens in what proved to the beginning of a lengthy campaign to undermine 
the government in Niamey.“ 

But these initiatives with Sawaba and the UPC were simply the beginning 
of a much bigger engagement with the continent’s rebellious forces. By dint of 
their now-permanent presence in Accra, Conakry, and Cairo, which were the 
first major nexuses of the trans-African support network for liberation move- 
ments and revolutionaries, the Algerians quickly developed relationships with 
groups and individuals hailing from far beyond the immediate Maghrib-Saharan 
region. “We Algerians,’ El Moudjahid insisted, “do not dissociate the combat we 
are waging from that of the Rhodesians or the Kenyans.”® Putting their materiel 
where their mouthpiece was, by the end of 1960 the Algerians had already pro- 
vided guns, money, or training—and in at least one case even seconded person- 
nel as political advisers—to nationalist and “anti-neocolonialist” groups from 
Cameroon, “Belgian” Congo, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Mali, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Niger. They had also established contact with groups from as far away as 
Angola and apartheid South Africa, laying the groundwork for an expansion of 
this transnational assistance program in the coming year.’ The ALN’s guerrilla 
training camps in Morocco, Tunisia, and Mali soon hosted an extremely cosmo- 
politan mixture of African militants and fighters. 
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For example, in the latter months of 1960, Modibo Keita offered the Algerians 
the use of the old colonial burij (towers or forts) that lay in the great Saharan 
emptiness between Timbuktu and Tamanrasset. There the ALN-EMG (the 
general staff of Houari Boumedienne’s border army) established camps that 
drilled Algerian recruits alongside a small but appreciable number of fighters 
from across the Sahel, mostly, and even farther south. Fittingly, the two main 
themes of their relatively rudimentary political instruction were national unity 
and international solidarity. In this manner, although the multinational African 
volunteer army mooted at the December 1958 AAPC never came to pass— 
largely because the governments of independent states feared the destabilizing 
potential of such a force that could, after all, be unleashed against any of them 
if more radical elements had their way—the FLN’s camps nonetheless helped 
foster a spirit of combative pan-African internationalism.” It is no coincidence 
that Fanon’s literary output reached its zenith during these months. When he 
led the FLN’s first exploratory team into Mali alongside Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
(one of Boumedienne’s closest lieutenants, future foreign minister and presi- 
dent of Algeria, and also reputedly the typist for The Wretched of the Earth during 
this mission), Fanon described their mission in terms both prosaic—‘to open 
up the southern front[,] transport arms and munitions from Bamako [and] stir 
up the Saharan population’—and lyrical: “What I should like [are] great lines, 
great navigation channels through the desert . . . [to] assemble Africa, create the 
continent.” 

There was an irony in these sun-baked forts, once the remotest outposts of 
the French empire, being repurposed for the final assault on colonialism by a 
multinational alliance of guerrillas, united by the Third World’s call. The FLN’s 
African campaign was already diplomatically significant, and would be even 
more so in 1961, but it was its wholehearted engagement with other liberation 
movements and nonstate actors that truly completed the front’s integration with 
the transnational Third Worldist trend. Without having yet achieved their own 
independence, the Algerian rebels had established themselves as some of the 
most important facilitators in the global exchange of ideas, methods, people, and 
equipment between revolutionary forces. On the one hand, they had discovered 
their African calling, for their commitment to the ideals of pan-Africanism was 
sincere and would henceforth be a central component of their internationalist 
agenda. On the other hand, though, the FLN’s cadres were aware of how they 
were creating a bridge between Africa and other parts of the Third World. Many 
felt directly inspired by Cuba’s example as a (self-appointed) continental motor 
of revolution, while the ALN’s camps were replete with the iconography and 
intellectual influence of Castro, Ho Chi Minh, Mao, Fanon, and others of their 
ilk. Speaking in Hanoi in May 1960, Krim Belkacem told the North Vietnamese 
leaders, “You have showed to every still subjugated people the correct and difficult 
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path to follow against colonialism. ... The Indonesian people, the North-African 
peoples and the Algerian people in particular, as well as Cameroon, Kenya and 
Oman, have done nothing other than respond faithfully, each in turn, to this 
call”! Driven from its own country by the French army, the FLN had become a 
many-tentacled entity binding the insurgent tropics together. 


A New Crack in the World 


It would not be long before Cuba briefly became the epicenter of the Cold War 
in the developing world—first through the CIA’s shambolic effort to overturn 
Castro's regime by supporting the exiled oppositions invasion at the Bay of 
Pigs in April 1961, and then by dint of Nikita Khrushchev’s even more reckless 
decision to place nuclear weapons on the island in the summer and autumn of 
1962. However, those twin dramas have somewhat overshadowed the chaotic 
decolonization of the formerly Belgian Congo in 1960, which was arguably at 
least as important a factor in escalating the American-Soviet confrontation in 
the Southern Hemisphere to an intensity unseen since the Korean War. After 
all, it was the crisis in Congo-Léopoldville (to use a common method of dis- 
tinguishing it from its smaller neighbor and former French colony, also called 
Congo, whose capital was Brazzaville) that inspired the Kremlin’s first cautious 
steps toward direct intervention in a Third World imbroglio, when Khrushchev 
responded to Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba’s request for aircraft to ferry loyal 
nationalist troops into the secessionist, Belgian-backed province of Katanga. 
Moreover, the sorry progression of events in Congo-Léopoldville, including 
a controversial United Nations peacekeeping operation and the CIA’ murky 
involvement in Lumumba’ execution in January 1961, would loom much larger 
in the Third World community’s collective memory as a grievance and caution- 
ary tale than the relatively unique Cuban situation. Certainly the Congo crisis 
was a formative lesson for the Algerian nationalists, who also benefited from its 
fallout in various ways, most notably by finally securing Moscow’s firm support. 
For the FLN, Congo rent a fissure between North and South at least as wide as 
that between the East and the West at Cuba in October 1962. 

A vital context to the Congo crisis was the growing willingness within the 
Third World community in general, and the FLN leadership in particular, to 
aggressively exploit tensions between the superpowers rather than shy away 
from the inherent dangers of such a posture. While the participants in the 1955 
Bandung Conference had originally described the supposedly unanimous ideal 
of “positive neutralism” in very pacific terms, in reality many Third World leaders 
and their advisers were coming to understand “nonalignment” (which was the 
preferred term by 1960) as an emphatically proactive policy: not an abstention 
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from the Cold War but rather a strategy for weak and poor countries to wage it, 
indirectly, to their own advantage. The popularity of this interpretation was evi- 
dent in discussions among Third World figures in the run-up to the quadripartite 
summit of the heads of government ofthe Soviet Union, United States, France, 
and Britain in Paris in May 1960. With Khrushchev openly hoping to advance 
his vision of “peaceful coexistence” between the communist and capitalist blocs, 
the Indonesian foreign minister confessed that Sukarno, Nehru, and Nasser 
had been discussing the prospect of detente, or a reduction of Cold War ten- 
sions, and agreed with the Algerian revolutionaries that it would be a dangerous 
development for the Third World because it would deprive them of leverage and 
possibly augur a new “spheres of influence” condominium among the great pow- 
ers.” The Third World seemed to rebuke Moscow at the second AAPSO confer- 
ence, held in Conakry just weeks before the Paris summit, when the attendees 
pointedly declined to formally endorse the goals of peaceful coexistence and 
disarmament. Much to the delight of the Chinese government, which was begin- 
ning to openly criticize the Soviet Union's pacific stance and present itself as the 
truer friend of national liberation movements, the conference’s final statement 
focused instead on more confrontational issues such as the Algerian War. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, which had long since abandoned the original 
Bolsheviks’ rejection of traditional European diplomacy, the Chinese shared 
in Asia’s and Africa’s instinctive mistrust of Western geopolitical horse-trading. 
After all, from the Southern Hemisphere’s perspective, storied summits such 
as the Versailles Conference in 1919 and the meeting of Franklin Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin at Yalta in 1945 were remembered chiefly 
as occasions, like the notorious Berlin Conference of 1884—1885 at the height 
of Europe’s “Scramble for Africa,” when the great powers announced new inter- 
national orders that affirmed their superiority at the expense of the “Orient.” 
In spring 1960, the Soviet leadership’s evident desire to be accepted as a super- 
power (albeit one with numerous profound disagreements with the other 
major industrial countries) jibed disconcertingly well with de Gaulle’s dreams 
of creating a four-power “directorate” that would grant France an overseer’s role 
in its former colonies. But the FLN attached great import to winning Moscow’s 
support and so, concerned by the prospect of “Franco-Soviet rapprochement 
and an attenuation of the Cold War,” Krim Belkacem urged the GPRA% diplo- 
matic team to intensify its lobbying of the Soviet Union before the Paris sum- 
mit took place. 

Much to their frustration, the Algerians continued to be a notable excep- 
tion to Moscow’s growing engagement with the Arab world and Africa. While 
long-standing strategic considerations were clearly the underlying basis for the 
Kremlin's interest in the Middle East, and the growing import of the Afro-Asian 
movement in international affairs made that a constituency worth winning for 
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Soviet diplomacy, by 1960 Moscow seemed to be becoming genuinely ideologi- 
cally invested in the fate of the Southern Hemisphere.® The monetary value of 
Soviet technical and economic assistance to developing countries was nearly 
six times higher in 1961 than in 1957, with the number of recipient countries 
increasing from five to twenty over the same period. Among the major benefi- 
ciaries were many of the FLN’s closest allies, including Egypt, Ghana, Guinea, 
Iraq, Indonesia, and of course Cuba. Addressing the UN General Assembly in 
late 1959, Khrushchev declared that the Soviet Union shared none of the West’s 
culpability for the developing countries’ poverty, but nevertheless considered 
it its socialist duty to assist them.® As he later insisted in his memoirs, “Our 
attitude toward the national liberation movement . . . flowed logically from the 
teachings of Lenin.” 

In fact, Soviet analysts had long deemed the colonial world and sub-Saharan 
Africa in particular as being much too “feudal” to have any hope of progressing 
toward socialism in the imaginable future, so the rapid expansion of Moscow’s 
economic development projects in the late 1950s reflected a substantial ideo- 
logical innovation. Several new think tanks and academic journals sprang up for 
Soviet experts to address their deficit of knowledge about the developing world, 
while the instruction of the Third World’s new cadres also became a high priority. 
In January 1960, the Central Committee of the Communist Party called for the 
expansion of cultural and intellectual links with Africa, and the following month 
Khrushchev authorized the construction in Moscow of the new Friendship 
University for students from Africa, Asia, and the Middle East—the first edu- 
cational institution for foreigners to be created since the early Bolshevik era. 
Testifying to the rapid implementation of this educational outreach, the number 
of students from sub-Saharan Africa studying in the Soviet Union rose from 72 
in 1959 to more than 500 in 1961 and reached several thousand soon thereaf- 
ter. However, Moscow’s understanding of Africa was still profoundly limited 
and frequently bedeviled by crude racial prejudices. “In this country there are 
no classes, no bourgeoisie, all the land belongs to everyone,” one Soviet visitor 
reported from Guinea in 1960. “All these gifts of nature—pineapples, bananas, 
coconuts—can just be picked and eaten by anyone. Ninety percent of the pop- 
ulation is illiterate ... they are simply big children. . . . Because these people 
are still pure, [we have the opportunity] to give them a correct and enlightened 
education.”® In spite of such “insights” from the field, one of the better-known 
examples of Soviet officials’ cluelessness about their new mentees was the deliv- 
ery of a fleet of snowplows to Conakry’s airport. 

Desperate for some sign of Moscow’s favor, the FLN’s leaders might actually 
have appreciated the arrival even of entirely useless equipment from the USSR. 
Yet with Khrushchev conducting a lengthy public relations tour of France in the 
run-up to the April 1960 summit, the Kremlin continued to keep the Algerian 
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rebels at arms length as it strove to cultivate Charles de Gaulle’s goodwill. 
Perhaps the single most important goal of Soviet foreign policy at this time was 
to win France’s backing for the neutralization of East and West Germany and to 
accentuate the divergent priorities of Paris and Washington.” The Algerians had 
sympathetic intermediaries such as Mao Zedong, Raoul Castro, Touré, and Iraqi 
president Abdul Karim Qasim lobby Moscow on their behalf. The head of the 
Arab League told the Soviet foreign minister, Andrei Gromyko, that Algeria was 
“the most fundamental issue for the Arab countries.” But because the Soviet 
position on the Algerian War rested on the pragmatic calculus of key national 
security interests, these determined efforts to win over Moscow before the Paris 
summit took place had little chance for success. 

Nevertheless, those efforts are notable for the way in which the Algerian 
nationalists positioned themselves vis-à-vis revolutionary ideology and the Cold 
War's geopolitical alignments. In the context of Soviet officials’ approving state- 
ments on Third World radicalism—Khrushchev told the Egyptian ambassador, 
for example, that he considered Arab nationalism to be a “progressive phenom- 
enon in so far as it consolidates the power of colonial and dependent people’— 
the GPRA’s Ministry of External Affairs believed that the communist countries 
saw the Algerian Revolution as being “objectively progressive, going in the same 
direction as their own,” and argued therefore that “they are disposed to bringing 
their moral, political, and material support to our cause.” But the FLN’s diplo- 
mats also argued that communist support that “will always be a function of our 
positions with regard to imperialism . . . and to the Socialist Camp.”” In other 
words, in order to ensure the firm support of the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European countries, the Algerians believed they needed to prove that they were 
ideologically progressive, in communist terms, and anti-Western. Another MAE 
report specifically on relations with the communist bloc was even more explicit 
on this point, suggesting that the FLN leadership should consider “denounc- 
ing the role of the Western Countries in the Algerian War ... strengthening 
our connections with Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, the UAR, and Afghanistan .. . 
[and] erasing the distrust that our [previous] pro-Western foreign policy has 
engendered.” Even improving the front’s relations with the much-resented 
French Communist Party (PCF), which had only very belatedly chosen to sup- 
port the Algerian nationalist cause, would have to be stomached.” Accordingly, 
in early 1960, El Moudjahid’s denouncements of NATO and American “neo- 
imperialism” increased in frequency and vehemence. Visiting the Czechoslovak 
embassy in Tunis in late May, two MAE representatives made sure to emphasize 
the “profoundly popular character” of the Algerian Revolution and predicted 
that “after it liberates the country from foreign dominance, [our revolution] will 
unveil socialist achievements.” They reported that their Czechoslovak interlocu- 
tors “showed a great deal of attention to the idea that the Algerian people fight 
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not only for political independence, but also for economic progress and social 
justice.””* The progression of the Cuban Revolution and its rapidly tightening 
relationship with the USSR, which of course the Algerians were closely moni- 
toring, was an obvious precedent for this rhetorical journey. 

However, whatever progress the Algerians were making with this campaign, 
it was the crisis that engulfed the “Belgian” Congo in July and August 1960 that 
proved the turning point in FLN-Soviet relations. The front already knew the 
fiery Congolese nationalist leader, Patrice Lumumba, from various African meet- 
ings and their mutual alliance with Nkrumah. Lumumba and Fanon spent so 
much time in one another’s company in Accra during 1959 and early 1960 that 
he was known to the latter’s young son as “daddy’s friend?” A convinced pan- 
Africanist on the left-wing, “radical” side of the continent’s political spectrum, 
Lumumba dared to take a publicly hostile position on the European powers’ 
obvious desire to hold onto as much as possible of their economic interests and 
political influence in Africa after decolonization. He warned that if Europeans 
continued to treat Africa as “their possession,” then Africans would be forced to 
see them as “enemies of our emancipation.” He had approached the Soviets for 
support in early 1959, stressing upon them his progressive, revolutionary goals.” 
Furthermore, he also earned the Algerians’ admiration by promising Congo’s full 
support once it gained its own independence. Speaking in Conakry, Lumumba 
declared that “we are going to push the colonialists back from our African fron- 
tiers .. . starting with Algeria and South Africa and the other countries under 
foreign domination.””* 

Although loathed and briefly imprisoned by the Belgian authorities, as 
the head of Congo's most popular and only truly national-scale party, the 
Mouvement National Congolais (Congolese National Movement, MNC), 
this former beer salesman was well-positioned to come to power as a result of 
Brussels’s hasty, poorly planned withdrawal from this massive central African 
territory in late June 1960. Reluctantly, the Belgian government bowed to popu- 
lar sentiment by releasing Lumumba from jail and permitting him to win the pre- 
independence elections that made him Congo’s first prime minister, but hoped 
that the more moderate and less confrontational Joseph Kasavubu, the presi- 
dent, would rein in the younger man and cooperate with Belgium's sizable com- 
mercial and political interests still operating in the country.” However, Congo 
descended into chaos just days after independence when black soldiers mutinied 
against the long-resented authority of their white officers and led angry mobs in 
attacks against the European civilian community. Luridly reported by the inter- 
national press, these riots instantly fueled racial anxieties in the West and made 
Congo the notorious example of decolonization gone awry, while the political 
situation dramatically deteriorated when, under the pretext of protecting its 
citizens, Belgian troops blatantly abetted the copper-rich province of Katanga’s 
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declaration of secession from Léopoldville. The transparent involvement of the 
Belgian government and mining concerns in the Katangese secession outraged 
the Third World. 

Railing against neocolonial conspiracies, Lumumba appealed first to the 
UN secretary general, Dag Hammarskjöld, who duly deployed a multinational 
peacekeeping force. But when the UN forces refused to attempt to forcibly rein- 
tegrate Katanga or force the Belgian troops to leave, which Lumumba considered 
essential to the defense of Congo’s sovereignty, the irate prime minister threat- 
ened to turn instead to the Soviet Union for help. As Khrushchev mulled over 
the proposition, both Hammarskjöld and the American government hardened 
their appraisals of Lumumba. The Congolese leader’s visit to Washington, DC, 
in August only damned him further in the American government's eyes, with a 
senior State Department official condescendingly describing him as “irrational, 
almost psychotic,’ in his passionate presentation of his case. The director of the 
CIA, Allen Dulles, ominously concluded that “in Lumumba we were faced with 
a person who was a Castro or worse,’ and in early September the White House 
duly authorized his agency to orchestrate the assassination of both of those trou- 
blesome characters. Lumumba had made himself a lightning rod for Cold War 
tensions; in the wake of the collapse of the Paris summit in May, British prime 
minister Harold Macmillan worried that the international situation “has a ter- 
rible similarity to 1914. Now Congo may play the role of Serbia.”*° 

The FLN swam against the tide of international opinion by strengthening 
its relationship with the besieged Lumumba. Ferhat Abbas and Krim Belkcam 
apparently concluded that the headstrong Congolese leader could benefit from 
the FLN’s hard-learned experience in the field of international public relations. 
They dispatched Serge Michel, an FLN operative of European descent who had 
orchestrated propaganda projects such as shooting films that exposed France’s 
widespread use of napalm in the Algerian interior, to serve as Lumumbas press 
adviser in Léopoldville.*' The Algerians’ solidarity was not simply motivated by 
Lumumba’s promise to recognize the GPRA: in his struggle to preserve Congo's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, they saw the equivalent of their own battle 
against autodétermination and de Gaulle’s threatened secession of the oil-rich 
Sahara from northern Algeria.® Thus El Moudjahid decried the UN’s refusal 
to actively enforce Léopold’s position in its dispute with Katanga as “the dem- 
onstration of the existence of a conspiracy of the Western powers to implant 
neocolonialism in Africa.” More passionate still was the analysis of Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, one of the original architects of the FLN’s international strategy, who 
lingered in a French prison after his capture in 1956. In a lengthy letter that he 
managed to sneak out to his GPRA colleagues in Tunis, Ait Ahmed insisted that 
the FLN had to follow Lumumba’s example of braving the Cold War maelstrom. 
“Moments decide a peoples future,’ he argued. 
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Sometimes one timely decision by a leader is enough to tip the prevail- 
ing balance of forces and assure the success of a revolution. . . . Without 
the intelligence [Lumumba] had at this historic moment and without 
the force of character that allowed him to make without hesitation the 
great decision to turn to Khrushchev, the combined forces and intrigues 
of the West would have succeeded in dislocating Congo for years... . 
Algeria must become a pressure point in the bidding war between the 
two great powers. ... [Khrushchev] must be induced to tell France and 
the USA, “paws off Algeria.”** 


In contrast, being better apprised than Ait Ahmed of the realities of the 
situation, in Accra Fanon feared dark consequences for the Congolese leader. 
Contrary to his reputation as one of the most unflinching and uncompromis- 
ing opponents of colonialism and neocolonialism, the FLN’s famous Martinican 
recruit reported to the GPRA that he had tried desperately to deter Lumumba 
from his confrontational instincts during their final conversations before the lat- 
ter’s return to Congo. “I talked with him through the night,” he explained, 


but Nkrumah promised him mountains and marvels and even to ‘go to 
Congo and install him by force’ if necessary. . . . [H ]e was very reserved 
with regard to my counsels for prudence. But he is a demagogue. ... 
Kasavubu for his part asked me not to help out Lumumba any more, 
since he had ‘sold out to the Ghanaians and Guineans.** 


Fanon’s fears were justified. When Lumumba sought a demonstration of con- 
tinental solidarity by convening an African summit in Léopoldville in August, 
no heads of state came, and all save the Guinean delegation vainly urged him to 
reverse his course.“ 

At the end of the month, Soviet aircraft began to ferry Congolese troops into 
battle against Katanga’s separatist forces, bringing events to a head. Days later, in 
early September, the government in Léopoldville collapsed, with Kasavubu and 
Lumumba each claiming to have dismissed the other from their position, creat- 
ing a state of chaos only partially resolved when the army chief, Joseph Mobutu, 
instigated a coup with CIA support and placed the prime minister under house 
arrest. Though Washington welcomed the new government, the foundations 
were laid for civil war as Lumumba fumed in confinement and his supporters 
rallied in the east of the country, around the city of Stanleyville. Meanwhile, in 
order to ensure that Lumumba could not return to power, the CIA station in 
Léopoldville continued to plot his permanent elimination, although it is not 
clear whether the Americans ever tried to use the poisoned toothpaste one agent 
had already brought from Paris for this task.*’ 
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The fracturing of the Congo reverberated throughout the continent, poten- 
tially jeopardizing the FLN’s already slim hopes of using Africas now copious 
representation in the General Assembly to pass a resolution calling for a UN- 
organized referendum in Algeria. The crisis had such a polarizing impact 
that the Algerian nationalists feared it would be impossible, at least in the near 
term, to rally the African caucus in New York around a cause as troublesome as 
theirs. In Cairo, Krim Belkacem was dismayed that so many African countries 
had followed the Western lead in supporting Mobutu’s coup, an attitude he felt 
“hurts Congo [and] unity of action in Africa [and] the Algerian cause as a con- 
sequence.” At the same time, while mourning the demise of continental unity, 
the front’s diplomatic chief was certain where the blame lay: “[The] Congo 
question merits great attention in view of numerous similarities with our case, 
[the] Lumumba government [is] incontestably the most nationalist and most 
anticolonialist.... Kasavubu and Mobutu [are] agents of neocolonialism.”* On 
the other hand, with the environment so tense, France's allies were not looking 
forward to the prospect of another vote on Algeria. As usual, Paris would expect 
its friends to argue its case and corral votes while its own delegation pretended 
not to dignify the proceedings. American diplomats recognized the potential 
cost of assuming yet another unpopular position on an African matter so soon 
after deposing Lumumba. “Theoretically there should be no carryover from our 
attitude on Algeria to the UN role in the Congo,” one observed, “[but] there is 
such a potential risk if we alienate the African states by our stand [on Algeria], 
once more giving the Soviets an opportunity to pose as the real champion of 
anti-colonialism.”” Rebels and superpowers both agreed, in other words, that it 
was no longer possible to discuss contentious issues like Algeria and Congo in 
isolation. 

True to his proclivity for bold gestures and feeling the need to respond to 
American and Chinese competition in the Third World, Khrushchev elected to 
attend the opening of the new session of the General Assembly that September 
in person in order to, as he later put it, show “the peoples who had won their inde- 
pendence and those who were still fighting for independence . . . who was their 
friend and who was their enemy.” During a fortnight-long stay in New York 
that did not lack photogenic moments—such as the notorious shoe-banging 
incident provoked, on his last day, by accusations that the Soviet Union was an 
imperial power in Eastern Europe—the Soviet premier solidified his country’s 
credentials as the primary sponsor of anti-imperialist revolution but also accen- 
tuated the Third World’s polarization. He overreached in his efforts to capitalize 
on widespread resentment of the UN’s role in the Congo, for his ferocious per- 
sonal criticisms of Hammarskjéld struck many Afro-Asian observers (including 
the GPRA) as excessive, since they generally attached great value to diplomatic 
decorum as a demonstration of national dignity. Likewise, despite their belief 
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that the West enjoyed excessive power in a structurally biased United Nations, 
the leaders of the Third World still depended on that institution as the funda- 
mental guarantor of sovereignty, and they rejected Khrushchev’s far-fetched 
proposal to replace the secretary-general with a troika representing each of the 
“three worlds” and to relocate its headquarters to a neutral European country.” 
But Khrushchev did win points (and headlines) with the Third World’s radical 
wing by driving up to Castro’s hotel in Harlem and flamboyantly embracing the 
Cuban leader in a lobby jammed with journalists and photographers, thereby 
providing a succinct metaphor for the protective arm the Soviet Union had 
thrown around the revolutionary Caribbean island. Also in New York, Nkrumah 
asked for secret military assistance as well and insisted to Khrushchev that “there 
is no other path for Africa except socialism.”™ 

After years of Moscow’s polite rebuffs, the timing was finally right for the 
Algerians. The GPRAS president and its interior minister, Ferhat Abbas and 
Lakhdar Bentobbal, made a visit to Peking and Moscow around this time with 
the deliberate goal of exploiting the fallout from Congo and the intensifying ide- 
ological rivalry between the two largest communist countries. In China, which 
had already recognized the FLN’s provisional government, they received an effu- 
sive welcome and all the pomp due to a head of state. Zhou Enlaïs speech point- 
edly saluted Algeria’s central role in the “current revolutionary movement in the 
colonies” in order to unsubtly compare his government's unreserved support 
for anticolonial causes to Moscow’s much more cautious policies with regard to 
Algeria in particular. The Chinese also backed up this rhetoric by announcing 
a very sizable increase in the scale of their arms deliveries to the ALN, thereby 
ensuring their undisputed status as the Algerians’ primary military benefac- 
tor.” By contrast, the Soviet government had not yet recognized the GPRA and 
had always insisted on delivering any materiel via intermediaries—a process 
that greatly delayed delivery, limited the size and nature of the provisions, and 
negated any public relations value. Clearly emboldened by Peking’s hospitality, 
on arriving in Moscow Bentobbal felt free to fairly roughly upbraid the Soviet 
vice-prime minister, Alexei Kosygin, for his country’s comparably weak support 
for Algeria’s liberation struggle. When Abbas began to excuse his colleague's lack 
of education and refinement, Bentobbal unapologetically retorted, “Perhaps 
I don’t know [Alphonse de Lamartine and Victor Hugo], but I know what I’m 
talking about when I speak for the Revolution!” 

It was no coincidence, then, that the day after Peking announced its new arms 
agreement with the Algerians, Khrushchev signaled a decisive change in Soviet 
policy by receiving the FLN delegation in New York at the estate he was staying at 
on Long Island. The Soviet premier jovially hugged Krim Belkacem for the ben- 
efit of the cameras, as he had done with Castro in Harlem, and confirmed to the 
press that they should interpret this meeting as Moscow's de facto recognition of 
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the GPRA. Although this formula was an ambiguous step short of formal diplo- 
matic recognition, it nevertheless plainly demonstrated that Moscow’s calculus 
of its Franco-Algerian dilemma had changed. Khrushchev did not announce the 
Kremlin's decision to finally supply armaments directly to the Algerian fighters, 
in substantial quantities, though FLN spokesmen made sure to hint strongly at 
that revelation in subsequent interviews. The Soviets had agreed in principle to 
this step months earlier, but it had lingered in limbo on account of their refusal 
to make the deliveries themselves.” Several weeks later, the first of several Soviet 
vessels duly arrived in Morocco and unloaded its precious cargo into the eager 
arms of the ALN’s logistics teams.” With the FLN now in an unconcealed alli- 
ance with the USSR, the Algerian rebels had at last secured the greatest interna- 
tional prize, short of being backed by the United States itself. 

Unsurprisingly, these developments provoked consternation in Washington. 
The head of the State Department’s Africa desk feared that if Algeria gained its 
independence as a result of Soviet assistance, Washington should expect to see— 
“as aminimum”’—the creation in the Maghrib of “a vigorous, dynamic state whose 
national policies would be somewhat comparable to those of Yugoslavia after 
World War IL” The FLN’s representatives were notably happy to lend credence 
to this fear. Ferhat Abbas, the moderate liberal who had once dreamed of mak- 
ing Algeria French and could hardly be considered an ambassador of the front's 
radical wing, told an Italian newspaper that “the Socialist camp helps us without 
conditions at a crucial period in our existence [and] I think the Algerian peo- 
ple will take this into account after they have conquered their independence.” 
In reality, the Algerians knew that they were involved in a contest much more 
complicated than a bipolar zero-sum game between Moscow and Washington. 
Contemplating the Kremlin’s strange compromise formula of announcing its de 
facto but not de jure recognition of the GPRA, the MAE'’s strategists concluded 
that the Soviets wanted to leave open the possibility of once again supporting a 
French endgame in Algeria, if necessary. “To what should we attribute so many 
precautions by a country that has otherwise just recognized our government in 
such a spectacular fashion?” they asked rhetorically. “The Soviet Union has an 
interest in Algeria being independent but [only] outside the Western order... . 
[I]f independent Algeria must fall into the American lap and reinforce the main 
adversary, [then] the Soviet Union would prefer to accept a French solution”! 
Not for the first time, the FLN’s small gang of guerrilla diplomats displayed 
admirable sensitivity to the increasing multipolarity of global affairs. 

In that respect, while events in Congo-Léopoldville had certainly increased 
US-Soviet tensions to the benefit of the FLN, the more profound consequence 
of the convergence of the Algerian and Congolese crises was to deepen the 
divisions between Moscow and Peking, between Washington and Paris, and 
among Third World countries. Chinese competition seems to have been at least 
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as important as the American variety in compelling Khrushchev to embrace 
the “genuinely revolutionary” armed wing of African politics with far greater 
trepidation than the outward enthusiasm of his actual bodily embraces of Krim 
Belkacem and others betrayed. Meanwhile, in order to block the FLN’s proposal 
for a UN-supervised referendum on independence in Algeria, France relied 
once more on its allies in the West and among the African Community coun- 
tries to push through an essentially vacuous General Assembly resolution calling 
for a ceasefire and negotiations, which de Gaulle gave an air of respectability by 
declaring his intention to carry out a referendum on autodétermination, or limited 
autonomy, without UN involvement. Paris's gambit succeeded, but the political 
costs of this effort rose each year, and by now even the British and Americans 
were becoming more flagrant in their contacts with the FLN regardless of their 
votes in New York. On the other side of the Atlantic, Omar Oussedik, the front’s 
man in Conakry, took to Guinean radio to vilify as neo-imperialist stooges the 
governments of Senegal, Cameroon, and Niger for supporting the French pro- 
posal, and the polarization of African politics was essentially formalized in early 
January 1961 when the leaders of Morocco, Egypt, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, and 
the FLN met in Casablanca to forge a pact of revolutionary forces committed to 
violent resistance against colonialism. 

The Casablanca meeting testified to the growing mistrust, in more radical 
Third World circles, of the UN and the international institutions. Calling for 
more decisive efforts to resolve the dispute between Katanga and Léopoldville, 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared that “the future of the United Nations is in doubt” and 
warned that the crisis “should not be considered by the old Cold War approach 
in which Asia and Africa are not interested.”'” Egypt and Ghana pulled their 
troops out of the UN peacekeeping force, feeling that they had been used to 
undermine Congo instead of defending it. Mohammed Heikal, the editor of 
Cairo’s Al Ahram newspaper and unofficial spokesman for Nasser’s government, 
blamed Hammerskjôld and Eisenhower for Congo’s “loss of independence and 
subjugation to Belgian imperialism” and angrily compared the UN interven- 
tion force to the French Foreign Legion in Algeria.' Unsurprisingly, the FLN 
epitomized this trend. Saad Dahlab in the MAE told his colleagues that Congo 
and the Algeria vote showed the weakness of the United Nations, “the limits of 
[international] support and the need for the Algerian people to count more on 
the armed struggle.”!* The Algerian rebels would never again seek UN involve- 
ment in their war, and in fact a mutual distrust of international “conflict resolu- 
tion” subsequently became one issue on which they and de Gaulle saw eye to 
eye, helping smooth their future negotiations. 

Despite the disappointing outcome at the General Assembly, the Algerian 
nationalist leadership held true to their habit of thriving on global discord and 
seemed on the whole to be energized by Congo’s upheavals. Meeting with his 
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lawyer in a French prison on 27 January 1961, Ahmed Ben Bella hailed the 
Casablanca meeting for bringing black and Arab Africa together. “In two or 
three generations,” he hoped, “Arab civilization and the Arabic language could 
become the point commun of all the countries of Africa.” In political terms, he 
saw the beginning of a new alliance between the “engaged” countries of the con- 
tinent. “I am convinced,” he said, “ . . . that [Lumumba] will try to restart a new 
adventure. ... If Lumumba returns tomorrow, liquidates all these [neocolonial] 
forces and establishes a state that aligns with Sékou Touré, Mali, Nasser, ... 
I guarantee you that Africa will change”"® While this provides an invaluable 
insight into the worldview of the man who would become the first president 
of independent Algeria, Ben Bella’s prediction also unwittingly demonstrated 
the huge obstacles in the path of the radical Third Worldist dream. Unknown 
to him, ten days earlier Katangan secessionists, in league with Belgium and the 
CIA, had summarily executed Lumumba in the woods and buried him in an 
unmarked grave. 


‘Algiers Is No More” 


For all of the FLN’s diplomatic successes and growing stature in African and 
Third World circles, there remained one glaring shortcoming in the movement's 
campaign—the near-total collapse of the insurgency inside Algeria itself. By the 
end of 1960, in spite of the ALN’s rapidly increasingly strength in Morocco and 
Tunisia, the rebels had not found any reliable way to penetrate the fearsome 
fortifications of the Morice Line and relieve the dwindling numbers of mujahi- 
deen in the interior. The political situation was equally concerning, for although 
the FLN boasted a very extensive radio network that broadcast its propaganda 
throughout Algeria (and indeed a large swath of northwestern Africa), there was 
very little information coming from the other direction. The leadership in Tunis 
was almost blind. De Gaulle mocked the GPRA’s globetrotting pretensions, 
dismissively referring to it as “the rebel leaders installed for six years outside of 
Algeria, and who to listen to them will be there for a long time more . . . claim- 
ing to be the government of the Algerian Republic which will exist one day, but 
has never before existed!”1% Despite their outward protestations of confidence, 
the rebels’ internal communications from this period reveal a rising panic. What 
good did it do to be féted in Havana and Hanoi if they could barely communi- 
cate with their brothers in Algiers? 

For this reason the spectacular, unexpected rising of the Muslim residents of 
the Algiers Kasbah in December 1960 utterly transformed the FLN’s fortunes 
and sense of purpose. The movement had already become a linchpin of the 
transnational Third Worldist scene, but that demonstration of genuine popular 
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support proved that they could carry their country with them. Rousingly cel- 
ebrated in the conclusion to Gillo Pontecorvo’s film The Battle of Algiers, the 
December 1960 protests also called time on any lingering hopes of reforming 
the colonial order. For Pontecorvo, the image of massed Maghribi youths was 
an inspiration—but to the French and other Western publics, with lurid tales of 
murder and rape in Congo still fresh in their minds, dark-skinned mobs signified 
a troubling, unmistakably foreign world. After many decades of romantic impe- 
rialism and years of debate over the nature and purpose of “decolonization,” by 
1961 a consensus had suddenly emerged that the “modern counties” and “Third 
World” were obviously separate and unalike. On the French mainland, public 
opinion overwhelmingly favored the final withdrawal from North Africa. By dint 
of the FLN’s long diplomatic campaign, Algeria emerged as one of the most vis- 
ible and closely watched leaders of the Third World pack, and the movement's 
cadres intensified their study of countries such as Cuba, Ghana, Egypt, and India 
in order to clarify their own postindependence plans. 

Changing social conditions since the war's outbreak were a key factor in 
confirming the FLN’s status as Algeria’s new political elite and in encouraging 
the movement’s leaders to look at their country through tier-mondiste glasses. 
Certainly, one million pieds noirs did not desire to partake in the Third World 
as a political project, nor did they think of their homeland as belonging to some 
explicitly nonwhite, underdeveloped region. After all, the second quarter of 
the twentieth century had actually been the highpoint of l'Algérie française: the 
economy was healthy, industrial growth accelerated in the early 1950s, and the 
FLN’s rebellion had not stopped a building spree that featured bold modernist 
experiences such as the Le Corbusier-esque Aérohabitat, a village in the sky that 
dominated the slopes above central Algiers. Despite the pitiable conditions in 
the bled, a visitor who stuck to the northern coastal region and the major cities, 
where most of the European community lived, might indeed have been able to 
convince herself that she was in an iconoclastic, Mediterranean corner of France, 
as legal and administrative fictions had long insisted. 

But as the war metastasized, this sleepy colonial idyll had been assaulted by 
unpredictable violence and defaced by checkpoint after checkpoint. Pied noir 
farmers fleeing the countryside for the safety of the cities spoke ofa once-familiar 
land, tamed by their parents and grandparents, now turned against them. More 
alarmingly, the bled crept into the urban domain as Muslim peasants driven 
from their homes by a scorched-earth counterinsurgency crowded into swelling 
slums and shantytowns, or bidonvilles, around the cities. “Algiers is no more,” 
lamented the esteemed historian of the Maghrib Jacques Berque, as he mourned 
the demise of Alger la blanche (Algiers the wwhite) and its pleasing geometry 
of bright buildings and shaded avenues, punctuated by Mediterranean verdure. 
“Everywhere greenery has yielded to the advance of houses [and] the Muslim 
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habitat spills out from the Kasbah,” he wrote. “[This is] the Algiers of slums, a 
topographical assault and social menace to a certain urban order.’ Moreover, 
despite the French army’s insistence that the insurgency was on the verge of 
being eradicated, in 1960 urban terrorism returned to Algiers after a prolonged 
quiet." The authorities recognized that a mutual sense of dread separated the 
European community from the Muslims. More and more, the pieds noirs feared 
the specter of Congo and the terror inflicted on the whites there. When, they 
wondered, would normality return?’ 

As a flurry of books with titles like Overpopulated Algeria, Africa Topples 
into the Future, and The Uprooting could attest, the answer to that question was 
“never.” “Like some infernal machine,’ wrote sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, “the 
war has made a clean sweep of the social realities.”!!° His colleague Germaine 
Tillion described l'Algérie française as an unsustainable anachronism built on 
blood, gold, and hatred, whose destruction was preordained in the relent- 
less degradation of the Muslim population by late-stage colonialism and 
then the counterinsurgency campaign.'''’ Unfortunately for those in Algeria’s 
European community who wanted as little as possible to change, these were 
the analyses of two social scientists in the service of the French army, many 
of whose officers had come to see the pieds noirs as an impediment to their 
transformative mission. In addition to perhaps a million peasant refugees liv- 
ing in the slums or camps in Morocco and Tunisia, between October 1959 
and January 1961 the army had herded nearly twice that number again into 
guarded regroupement camps in order to deprive the ALN’s fighters of shelter 
and support.'!” Most of these regroupement sites were little better than squalid 
concentration camps, but some were the “modern” new villages described 
by government propaganda that were, in the words of a more objective 
American observer, “shiny, white, and hygienic, where [the Muslim inhabit- 
ants] are watched over by . . . officers, doctors, and teachers.” But even in the 
nicer villages he found that 


[P]sychically [sic] their condition, when it can honestly be sounded, 
is often not so healthy. But beyond all else it is clear that they are never 
going to be quite the same villagers again that they once were and the 
longer the regroupement continues the more permanently changed will 
the face of rural Algeria be.” 


In other words, whatever else might happen, after the war approximately 
3 million people, or a third of the population, would not be going back to their 
homes and would be living a very different existence than the one they knew 
in 1954. Most likely they would end up in the bidonvilles, completing Algeria's 
accelerated, traumatizing process of urbanization. 
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Therein lay the FLN’s opportunity. In their efforts to defeat the insurgency, 
the French had taken Algeria apart. Could the revolutionaries now reconstruct 
it according to their own goals? After two years of the fearsome counterinsur- 
gency campaign unleashed by de Gaulle on his return to the Elysée palace, the 
movement political organization in the interior was not in good condition. 
Krim Belkacam warned that “in Algeria it is now certain that we have to recon- 
stitute the [revolutionary] infrastructure over a large part of the territory. ... [We 
must] establish a program—political, social and economic—suited to achieving 
the Nation's prosperity and to mobilizing the People for the construction of the 
Country. ""* Rebuilding the organization inside Algeria being a slow and danger- 
ous task, at first most of the burden of this renewed political campaign fell on 
the front’s mass communications apparatus. In the summer of 1959, some of the 
darkest and costliest days for the fighters in the interior, ALN commanders had 
realized that the Muslim populace was still able to keep up with the GPRA’s dip- 
lomatic endeavors via Egyptian radio broadcasts, a fact that helped keep the rev- 
olution alive even in those areas where the rebels had been eliminated or driven 
to ground." Therefore, at the beginning of 1960 the FLN’s leaders decided that 
creating their own comprehensive radio broadcasting network was essential to 
re-establishing contact with the population and “unifying” the nation, by which 
of course they actually meant dividing Algerian society as it currently existed. 
“Tt will be necessary to achieve the division of Algeria’s inhabitants into 2 clearly 
incompatible blocs,” explained the provisional government's report on the chal- 
lenge of reconnecting with the Muslim population. 


On one side [will be] the Europeans and their collaborators, on the 
other the reliable people supported by the ALN. . . . The people must 
always know as soon as possible how to behave themselves, what 
they must think, and what to do and not to do. The National [Radio 
Transmission] Post will constitute the essential element of coordina- 
tion between the Algerian people and the GPRA.""° 


The radio could deliver news to even the most far-flung settlements, it could 
reach an illiterate audience, and despite French efforts to jam the signals, it 
could traverse the frontier fortifications and the barbed-wire fences of the 
regroupement camps. It also enabled the different branches of the decentralized 
movement to communicate instantly and relatively securely with one another, 
prompting the MAE to beg, borrow, or steal transmitters for its missions abroad. 
Throwing itself into the task, by April 1961 the front boasted a radio network 
of sixty-three transmission stations that ringed Algeria in Morocco, Tunisia, the 
southern desert, and even as far away as Bamako and Conakry.” For the first 
time ever, the Muslims of Algeria were united by a single source of information, 
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a single cognitive map of the world. “The village, the closed microcosm in which 
the country dweller once lived, was now in contact with the whole of Algeria,” 
Bourdieu observed. “Through the press, through the radio, through wider con- 
tacts, through the action of the political commissaries, each Algerian commu- 
nicated with and was in communion with a wider social unit; he participated 
in a national existence”! Fanon was similarly struck by radio centrality to the 
revolution’s endurance. Moreover, this same network blanketed wide swaths of 
North and West Africa with the front’s propaganda, constituting the centerpiece 
of the movement efforts to radiate its ideology and enhance its influence in the 
surrounding regions. 

As for the content of these broadcasts, as the ALN’s military fortunes declined, 
rebel propaganda focused more and more on diplomatic activities and interna- 
tional events. On taking over the MAE in early 1960, Krim Belkacem insisted 
that the diplomatic teams submit at least one propaganda piece per month on 
their region of responsibility." A steady procession of diplomatic events such as 
AAPSO and AAPC meetings, UN votes, and the Casablanca Group meeting in 
January 1961 provided a dependable stream of supportive speeches by friendly 
heads of state. The authorities in Algiers were increasingly alarmed by the impact 
of these efforts, particularly among the students and youths concentrated in the 
cities. They believed that the FLN garnered great prestige among the populace 
by relaying news of the support it received from countries like China and the 
Soviet Union.'”° 

Although the FLN’s leaders and diplomats could not be certain for along time 
of the impact of this propaganda, the cumulative effect was to infuse Algeria's 
captive and bewildered audience with a tier-mondiste view of the world. In their 
prescient book, L’Algérie des bidonvilles: Le Tiers Monde dans la cité (Algeria of 
slums: the third world in the city), Robert Descloitres, Claudine Descloitres, 
and Jean-Claude Reverdy recognized that the frustrated youths of the Kasbah 
and the bidonvilles were entranced by the FLN’s impressive new allies and 
exotic adventures: 


[This concerns] the movement of people, but also the movement of 
ideas. . . . Ideologies clash, propagandas succeed one another, the slo- 
gans change. .. . The propagation of foreign modes of thought in the 
rural world has precipitated the withering of traditional structures. The 
old leaders are gone, strangers have taken their place. 


It helped, of course, that so many of the GPRA's intrepid travelers and the ALN’s 
officers had been recruited directly from university or the main Algerian student 
union, for educational institutions continued to be key sites of politicization. 
But the front’s propaganda also resonated among the much greater numbers of 
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poorly educated, destitute young men and women whom the war had deprived 
of the traditional figures of patriarchal and religious authority. To those lacking 
any prospects or status, participation in the revolution offered purpose, social 
standing, and an end to humiliation. “This debate goes beyond Algiers, Algeria 
and decolonization,’ Jacques Berque wrote in the foreword to Algeria of Slums. 
“Before us is the era when everywhere man searches for himself and remakes 
himself”? 

Finally, in early December 1960, the new Algeria revealed itself. When de 
Gaulle decided to spend five days touring the country in order to rally support 
for the upcoming referendum on autodétermination, the pieds noirs came out 
in protest at every stop, occupying administrative buildings and battling riot 
police. They wanted to drown out the message he bore, as presented to several 
hundred officers at an air force base in Blida on 10 December, that Algeria was 
something alien to France. It was vain to keep pretending, de Gaulle said, that 
Algeria was just like Lorraine or Provence. Effectively deferring to the FLN’s 
propaganda campaign, the French president conceded that “the population of 
Algeria, in its great majority Moslem, has developed a consciousness that did not 
formerly exist. . .. [The revolt] and everything connected with it is happening in 
anew world. ... This is the Algerian Algeria that every day, by the force of things, 
will become even more Algerian than the day before”! The very next day, the 
Muslims of Oran and Algiers proved his point by surging out of the Kasbahs 
and the bidonvilles and invading the European quarters in a powerful display of 
political consciousness and numerical superiority. Marching under the FLN’s 
flag, they chanted, “Long live the GPRA!,” “Long live Arab Algeria!” “Long live 
Ferhat Abbas!,” “Free Ben Bella!,” and even “Long live de Gaulle!” in recognition 
of the French president’s gradual recognition of Algeria’s separate identity.'** The 
protesters’ slogans certainly exhibited some mixed and imprecise messaging, 
but that fact just proved the genuine, unstaged nature of the event, and there was 
no doubting the overwhelming sentiment that Algeria was not France and that 
the people had accepted the FLN as their heroes. 

The demonstrations of 11 December looked very much like the realization of 
Fanon’s dream of moving “with all of Africa toward African Algeria ... toward 
Algiers, the continental city” Predictably, however, Africa did not reclaim 
Algeria peacefully. The pied noir communities in the two cities had themselves 
been protesting de Gaulle’s tour because they suspected the president of har- 
boring plans to eventually leave Algeria—but now, horrified and terrified by 
the advancing Muslim crowds, they frantically demanded the protection of the 
same forces of law and order that they had just been harassing and vilifying. The 
protests quickly deteriorated into riots as the police and protesters clashed and 
armed groups from both communities seized the opportunity to snipe and settle 
scores. The police and army opened fire on the crowds, making little distinction 
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between peaceful protesters and violent elements. One regiment fired continu- 
ously into the slums on the hills of Algiers for a full hour as European women 
cheered them on, shouting “Kill them! Kill them!” from their balconies. All told, 
there were 120 dead and 500 wounded in Algiers and Oran combined, with all 
but 8 of the fatalities being Muslim." Rarely had the white community’s inferior 
numbers been more evident, especially in its hitherto exclusive enclaves in the 
city centers. 

Regardless of the savagery of the protests’ denouement, they had a tremen- 
dous impact on public opinion in metropolitan France and the wider world. As 
three of the young participants subsequently explained to the front’s newspaper, 
El Moudjahid, “the youth [of Algiers] above all burned with desire to intervene 
in the [UN debates]... . We heard often that ‘the world is watching us! . . . I saw 
youths shouting out to journalists, to photographers, in French, in German, in 
Italian, in English ‘come here!, ‘use that! Take this photo!’ ”!”’ The press coverage 
of impressively large crowds of Muslim men and women, marching in solidarity 
and determination, viscerally refuted the underlying premise of French policy 
that Algeria somehow stood apart from the trends sweeping across the rest of 
Africa and the Southern Hemisphere. While de Gaulle had gradually come to 
publicly acknowledge the inevitability of, in his words, an “Algerian Algeria,” he 
still had hundreds of thousands of French soldiers of Muslim auxiliaries battling 
in the bled to impose a solution described variously as autodétermination, auton- 
omy, multicommunitarianism, “association,” and other ambiguous formulas that 
signified an outcome somehow different than a fully sovereign Algerian nation- 
state. Yet the Muslim inhabitants of Algiers and Oran had now emphatically dis- 
pelled any lingering doubts that they desired independence or that they saw the 
FLN as their legitimate representatives in that goal. Why, then, should Algeria’s 
fate be different from the rest of France’s African territories? After all, bowing 
to overwhelming African sentiment and a general indifference in metropolitan 
France, by 1960 the French Community framework had already evolved from 
a scheme in which Paris retained control over key dimensions of its colonies’ 
affairs into a league of genuinely independent states more akin to the British 
Commonwealth.”* In the same vein, polls in April 1961 showed not only that 
78 percent of French voters favored negotiating with the FLN but also that, 
more significantly, 69 percent of them believed that Algeria would soon be an 
independent country.'”” 

The evolution of French public opinion seems less due to widespread sym- 
pathy for the anticolonial cause than to acceptance of the idea—contrary to 
decades of imperial romanticism—that France and its colonies simply belonged 
to separate domains and separate historical trajectories. Algeria’s advocates 
among the Parisian intelligentsia, most notably Jean-Paul Sartre, had certainly 
not won the battle of ideas and continued to represent a minority, controversial 
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point of view.” 


Instead, the public was increasingly aware that the colonies 
had stopped being a source of national strength, if that were ever true, and had 
become instead a massive drain on the country’s finances and resources. The 
fardeau colonial (colonial burden), France’s noble obligation to lift up its colonial 
wards culturally and materially, increasingly seemed like an anachronism at a 
time when the post-World War II economic boom was transforming mainland 
France into a “modern” consumer society. To put it bluntly, by 1960 most people 
took much greater satisfaction from owning their own home, car, refrigerator, 
and television than from the knowledge that the tricolor flew over some wretch- 
edly poor village in the Sahel. Furthermore, with the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome between the first six members of the European Economic Community 
in 1957, it was clear that France’s future prosperity depended on its ties to 
the industrialized world, not the tropics. Tellingly, a 1962 survey showed that 
although metropolitan voters overwhelmingly claimed to be “proud” of France’s 
imperial legacy, on average they could name only two of the fifteen francophone 
African countries, and a quarter of those surveyed could not identify a single 
one!" Presumably everybody had heard of Algeria, but hardly anyone from the 
French mainland ever visited the supposed crown jewel of the empire, so with 
the events of December 1960 suggesting that the “troubles” there were still far 
from over, the last bulwarks of the French public’s patience collapsed. 

The postwar economic miracle strengthened the narrative of a prosperous 
West diverging from an underdeveloped “Third World,’ and the December 
1960 demonstrations went a long way toward confirming that Algeria properly 
belonged to the latter designation. Furthermore, the pro-FLN protests in Algiers 
and Oran fed into metropolitan France’s growing fear of infection by an over- 
populated, poor, disorderly, and unruly Third World. Even in the early days of his 
management of the war in North Africa, de Gaulle himself had privately ruled 
out the notion of properly assimilating Algeria’s Muslims into French society, 
telling a close confidant that one only had to go and look at them “in their tur- 
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bans and djellabas” to see that “they are not Frenchmen! 
the only white Frenchman to recoil from the thought of a permanent Maghribi 
presence in mainland France. Immigration from Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 
had increased markedly in the late 1940s, running for a time as high as 100,000 
per year, and reached a total of 1 million people by 1954 with signs of only mod- 
est abatement to the steady flow of impoverished Arabs and Berbers across 
the Mediterranean. The slums evident in Algeria’s cities were being replicated 
around Paris, and the authorities there in turn mimicked the colonial adminis- 
tration’s methods of dealing with the problem: bulldozers, police sweeps, and 
the development of an extensive surveillance and control apparatus. Maghribi 
immigrants became associated in the public’s mind with crime and violence— 
not least because of the bloody feuds between the FLN and its rivals for the 
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loyalty of the emigrant community. Might the Arab masses one day invade 
Paris as they had invaded the unmistakably French quarters of Algiers? Better to 
separate France and Algeria definitively, ran the thinking, than see the direction 
of colonization reversed. 

The French public’s desire to be rid of Algeria and its lack of sympathy for the 
pieds noirs’ desire to keep the territory as an integral part of the French polity 
explain the dismal failure of the attempted putsch in April 1961, when l'Algérie 
francaise hard-liners and uncompromising army officers joined forces to over- 
throw de Gaulle and take charge of the war effort. Having first taken control in 
Algiers, the rebels then threatened to drop paratroopers over Paris, an action 
that would have effectively constituted the expansion of a colonial war back into 
the metropolitan capital. De Gaulle’s charismatic address to the nation at the 
height of the crisis is justly praised as a bravura performance that ensured the 
loyalty of the army’s rank and file, neutered the putsch, and saved French liberty, 
but it is also clear that the senior officers who led the rebellion had fallen severely 
out of sync with mainstream French opinion since December 1960. Whereas 
the pro-FLN demonstrations that month had been the final straw for an exasper- 
ated populace on the northern side of the Mediterranean, they had conversely 
provoked the jusqau boutists (bitter-enders) on the opposite shore into their 
most desperate acts. In the wake of the demonstrations, officials in Algiers had 
warned Paris that 


for the Europeans [of Algeria], the fear of numbers, the huge demon- 
strations, bode unfavorably for the future: what Algerian government, 
if independence occurs, will be able to avert this eruption of the masses 
to which the situation in December was a prelude? . . . Precedents in 
Tunisia, Morocco, and more recently Congo haunt the thoughts [of 
Algeria’s whites].'** 


After the ignominious failure of their attempted coup in April, the hard-line 
pieds noirs and disgraced army officers turned to the notorious terrorist group, 
the Organisation Armée Secréte (Secret Armed Organization, OAS). The OAS 
took inspiration from such diverse sources as the French Resistance in World 
War II, the Vietminh, and the Zionist Haganah militia as it uncompromisingly 
waged what its members believed to be the last stand of white Christian civi- 
lization against Islamo-communist fanaticism, although as the hopelessness of 
their cause became undeniable, the group blindly and pointlessly slaughtered 
Algerian Muslims throughout the remainder of the war. The Arab school- 
teacher Mouloud Feraoun recorded in his journal that “the rage of the French 
in Algeria is out of control. Their rage is filled with hatred and fear. . . . They have 
money, and they use it to pay ruthless commandos to go terrorize the Arabs at 
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night” Caught between the two sides, himself murdered by the OAS on the 
eve of independence, Feraoun epitomized the bloody severance of l'Algérie fran- 
çaise from the emergent l'Algérie tier-mondiste. 

At the same time, being hitherto unable to judge how effective their propa- 
ganda was inside Algeria, the FLN’s leaders were themselves joyfully stunned 
by the December 11 protests, which they deemed “so surprising by their energy 
and maturity.’ But they now saw the validation of everything they had been 
saying: after years of incessant invocation of the legitimacy of “the masses,” the 
masses had suddenly appeared, marching under the FLN’s flag! The rebels’ sense 
of relief was palpable. A subsequent GPRA interior ministry report confessed 
that, until the eruptions in Algiers and Oran, they had considered their efforts to 
rebuild the revolutionary organization in the Algerian interior a failure. But now, 
the report cheered, “everything became possible again.” The protests were noth- 
ing less than a “sudden and quasi-miraculous turnabout of the situation . . . [that 
has] had the best consequences in every area.” The FLN’s political ascendency 
within Algeria was indisputable, and French efforts to cultivate a more moderate 
Muslim “third force” emphatically rejected. There were military advantages, too, 
from the pieds noirs’ renewed sense of insecurity in the cities, since it obliged 
the French army to pull troops back from the countryside to reoccupy Algeria's 
urban centers, thereby relaxing its choking grasp on the ALN. A resurgence of 
guerrilla activity in the ensuing months showed that, close as the mujahideen 
had come to extinction, France’s much ballyhooed “victory on the ground” 
really depended on the indefinite maintenance of nearly half a million soldiers 
in the field. In short, the GPRA’s report quite correctly assessed December 1960 
as decisive turning point in the war, concluding that “a new phase of the struggle 
was beginning or better yet, a new Algeria revealed itself”'*’ 

The demonstrations also greatly strengthened the FLN’s international stand- 
ing by eliminating any doubt that the movement enjoyed popular support com- 
mensurate with its diplomatic profile or that it would dominate the Algerian 
political scene after independence. Wavering governments faced a clear choice 
between displeasing Paris or the future leaders of one ofthe more important coun- 
tries in Africa, prompting many to recognize the GPRA or at least elevate their 
relations with the Algerian nationalists to a new level. “The Algerian People . . . 
showed that they are behind the FLN,” interior minister Bentobbal told the 
Yugoslav leader, Josip Broz Tito, in April. “There are only two forces in our 
country: colonialism and the FLN.”!** Although Yugoslavia had initiated unof- 
ficial relations with the GPRA in 1959 and even provided material and financial 
assistance since then, Belgrade delayed until 1961 to offer its formal diplomatic 
recognition of the provisional government. * On the first day of the new year, 
Khrushchev gave a speech to the Soviet Union’s senior ideologues in which he 
pledged solidarity with the “sacred struggles” for national liberation in the Third 
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World, offering specific mention of “the bloody events in Algeria, Congo [and] 
Laos.’!*° Following Moscow’s lead, Czechoslovakia offered de facto recognition 
of the GPRA in the spring, in addition to very substantial arms shipments to the 
ALN." Meanwhile, on the other side of the Cold War divide, John F. Kennedy 
had barely moved into the White House before his ambassador in Tunis urged 
that, lest Algeria became a Congo-like debacle, Washington improve its con- 
tacts with the GPRA, “whom Asian-Africans, Yugoslavs and even some NATO 
members see discreetly and Sino-Soviets meet freely on government and ambas- 
sadorial level.” Recognizing that the FLN “will inevitably play a large role in 
Algeria[’s] future,” Secretary of State Dean Rusk authorized American diplo- 
matic personnel in the region to “deal discreetly but positively with Algerian 
overtures for exchanges of views at other than [the] present levels.” Although he 
was concerned about how to handle the inevitable French complaints once Paris 
got wind of this new policy, Rusk himself contrived to meet a GPRA representa- 
tive at a dinner hosted by the Saudi Arabian government. 

But the FLN made the greatest progress in the Third World. Saad Dahlab 
immediately instructed the diplomatic team to capitalize on the December 
protests, when the Algerian people had demonstrated their “political maturity 
and unflagging revolutionary potential” to the world, by rallying the Afro-Asian 
community in opposition to de Gaulle’s neo-imperialist designs for Algeria." 
He led a delegation that toured Southeast Asia in January and February, secur- 
ing increased financial assistance from Sukarno and the elevation of the GPRA 
mission in Jakarta to full embassy status.'** During the following months, the 
GPRA also opened two new offices in Pakistan and Nigeria and steadily added 
to the list of states that formally recognized it, including—finally—Cuba." The 
campaign continued to be particularly successful in Africa, where even countries 
as poor as Somalia, described by the GPRA representative to the Arab League, 
Ahmed Tewfik El-Madani, as an “extraordinarily anemic country lacking in even 
artisanal industry,” insisted on making at least a symbolic contribution to the 
revolution’s coffers.'*” On the other hand, the FLN attendees at the World Peace 
Council in New Delhi in March were less successful, as Nehru continued to be 
much too reserved in his support for their liking. Overall, concluded a lengthy 
report by the MAE on the Afro-Asian scene—excluding China and the Asian 
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communist countries —“the political and material help that we receive from 
Asia remains feeble and, with the exception of Indonesia, timid and sporadic in 
nature.” In contrast, “Due to its Saharan expanses, Algeria is the ‘most African’ of 
the North African countries . . . [which in addition to] our Revolution histori- 
cal role accords us a prime position in Africa. It is up to us to use it worthily.” 
In the spirit of the latter, the front also become steadily more influential 
in Africa’s transnational guerrilla network, where the Algerian peoples dis- 


play of solidarity with the FLN offered hope to all the continent’s itinerant 
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and exiled would-be national leaders. Boumedienne’s border army was also 
able to take advantage of its very healthy stocks of supplies and armaments to 
act as a benefactor to less fortunate groups. In the first half of 1961, the ALN 
received 42,000 tons of war material from Peking, Moscow, and Prague—a 
quantity so great that its commanders had difficulty coping logistically and 
had their soldiers working day and night just to transport and stock it all.!” 
“This aid can only increase the Algerian Revolution’s ability to maintain itself 
in the avant-garde of the anticolonialist and anti-imperialist struggle,” they 


crowed.!*° 


Consequently, from its modest beginnings in Mali’s desert forts, 
the ALN’s multinational training program grew into a major operation cen- 
tered in its large, semipermanent camps in Morocco and Tunisia, welcom- 
ing visitors from an ever-widening catchment area that soon included even 
apartheid South Africa and the Portuguese colonies. By the end of the year the 
camps had received hundreds of such foreign recruits, two of the more notable 
ones being Nelson Mandela of the African National Congress (ANC), who 
apparently showed little aptitude for guerrilla warfare, and Angolan national- 
ist Roberto Holden. In addition to providing material assistance and combat 
training, they tried to impress on their guests the importance of political orga- 
nization and international solidarity to the success of any insurgency.’*’ The 
FLN was already an inspiration to other anticolonial movements on account 
of its accomplishments, but the openness of its assistance program to smaller 
movements earned it a great deal of additional goodwill and credibility in 
Third World circles. 

However, the front attained the pinnacle of its Third Worldist diplomacy 
in November 1961, when the GPRA participated in the first nonaligned sum- 
mit in Belgrade with the status of a sovereign government. Although it was 
now customary for liberation movements to attend such events as observers, 
the Algerian nationalists had to lobby intensively for the right to attend the 
conference on equal terms to the delegations from independent countries 
like India, Yugoslavia, Egypt, and so on. Nehru in particular was reluctant to 
admit either the FLN or the rebel government of Congo based in the east- 
ern city of Stanleyville, led by Lumumba’ old ally Antoine Gizenga. By this 
time, the Indian prime minister was trying to distance himself from the “agi- 
tational approach” in Third World politics—the more confrontational, sub- 
versive trend that the Algerians now embodied. Indeed, Nehru was wary of 
the proposal for a nonaligned conference in the first place, since he sensed 
that it would boast a more radical atmosphere than the relatively pacific, even- 
handed tenor of Bandung. The chief orchestrators—Nasser, Nkrumah, and 
Tito—invited Cuba to attend and essentially vetoed invitations for countries 
that had not taken sufficiently “anti-imperialist” stances on the Congo crisis 
and other key issues.'*” 
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But the ascendance of this radical trend in the politics of the Southern 
Hemisphere strengthened the Algerians’ position, and thanks to the enthu- 
siastic advocacy of Nkrumah and Sukarno in particular, the FLN secured its 
participation in the conference with full status—unlike the nineteen other 
liberation movements that attended only as observers.'** A GPRA report 
enthused that the nonaligned summit would be “practically the first time that 
Algeria is participating on an equal footing in an international conference of 
such importance.’'* In the future, the country’s diplomats would remem- 
ber Belgrade as an accomplishment comparable only to their presence at the 
mythical Bandung Conference itself. So far as the Third World was concerned, 
Algeria had arrived. 


The Last Battle for Civilization 


Created in late 1958 in response to the FLN’s defeat in the Battle of Algiers, 
the rebel leadership flight into Tunisia, and de Gaulle’s revitalization of the 
French war effort, the GPRA owed much of its success in reversing the Algerian 
Revolution’s fortunes by 1961 to the expansion and consolidation of the “Third 
World project” at this time. Of course, that project was still not a formalized or cen- 
tralized endeavor, but the late 1950s and early 1960s witnessed numerous impor- 
tant efforts to make real the somewhat vague and lofty agenda of Bandung. The 
Conferences of Independent African States, the All-African Peoples’ Conferences, 
the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization, and the Non-Aligned Movement 
were all evidence of a widespread desire to institutionalize and regularize interna- 
tional relations within the Third World community. Although their constituencies, 
prime movers, and specific purposes differed, in theory these various groupings 
expressed the same underlying principles, and in practice their cumulative effect 
was to give the impression of real momentum behind the Third World project. 
Advantageously situated countries such as Egypt could enhance their interna- 
tional influence by accentuating their role as a link between, say, the Arab League, 
sub-Saharan African meetings, and the Afro-Asian scene. Conversely, regionally 
constrained states like Yugoslavia and Cuba were drawn to the NAM as a way to 
escape their confines.'** The Algerian nationalists shared the Cubans’ sense ofiso- 
lation and the Egyptians’ interregionalism, but they also craved validation. More 
than anything else, it was the FLN’s admission as an equal to this more assertive 
and newly organized Third World trend that finally discredited French efforts to 
quarantine Algeria and prevent its accession to full independence. By February 
1962, for example, even as stalwart a Western ally as the leader of South Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, informed Paris that he felt compelled to recognize the GPRA “in 


order not to abandon the terrain to Hanoi.”!*° 
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At the same time, bolstered by the influx of new African states, the Afro-Asian 
caucus in the United Nations displayed a strong sense of unity and coordina- 
tion during the 1960-1961 session of the General Assembly. Most important, 
in December 1960 the General Assembly unanimously passed a forceful anti- 
colonial resolution declaring “alien domination” of any kind to be in violation 
of the UN Charter and that there were no acceptable justifications for delay- 
ing the independence of any territory, including claims of political, social, or 
economic unpreparedness. The United States, Britain, France, Portugal, South 
Africa, and four other Western countries dared only to abstain on a resolution 
that, while having no practical enforcement, unambiguously rebuked their poli- 
cies in southern Africa and elsewhere.'*’ This more assertive Afro-Asian position 
bridged the caucus’s divisions over issues such as Algeria and Congo, since two 
of the Third World’s strongest supporters of Dag Hammarskjéld’s handling of 
the latter crisis, Tunisia’s Habib Bourguiba and India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, soon 
invoked the General Assembly resolution to justify their own forceful efforts to 
reintegrate vestigial European-held territories. In July 1961, Tunisian and French 
troops clashed when Bourguiba demanded the return of the French naval base at 
the Tunisian town of Bizerte, and Hammarskjéld’s attempt to resolve the situa- 
tion provoked de Gaulle’s opprobrium and scornful dismissal of the Norwegian 
as a “self-appointed mediator.”'** In December, Nehru surprised the world by 
successfully deploying the Indian army to occupy the Portuguese-held prov- 
ince of Goa. Though Western governments criticized the “precipitous” nature 
of such actions, the Third World’s uncompromising anticolonialism was clearly 
in the ascendency with respect to global opinions and norms.'*’ Following 
Hammarskjold’s death in a plane crash in Rhodesia in September 1961, Burma’s 
U Thant succeeded him as the first nonwhite secretary-general. Because he 
quickly proved to be an outspoken proponent of the Afro-Asian perspective 
on contentious issues like Algeria, Cuba, Vietnam, and other crises in the Third 
World, U Thant’s time in office saw American policymakers become increasingly 
fearful that they were losing control of the UN’s agenda.’ 

In the same way that the consolidation of the Third World movement at 
the end of the 1950s is vital to understanding the FLN’s recovery from earlier 
setbacks and state of near-assured triumph by 1961, the Algerian nationalists’ 
experiences have revealed a vivid and rich view of the global anticolonial scene 
at that time. Noting that the assistance obtained from the “fraternal countries” 
of Tunisia and Morocco had been “far from the level we rightfully expected,” 
a March 1961 report by the GPRA Ministry of External Affairs observed that 
the front had been obliged to “open itself audaciously to the outside world 
[lextérieur|’—first the Arab countries, then Africa, the Afro-Asian scene, and 
“all the progressive forces in the world that can deliver the means of victory to 
the Algerian Revolution.”’*' The FLN’s successes in this endeavor prove that 
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the tier-mondiste ideals of solidarity, unity, and mutual support were principles 
of genuine import and consequence for many influential people around the 
world. Remarkably, the Algerians did indeed often find more wholehearted sup- 
port and warmer friendships in distant and diverse cities like Havana, Hanoi, 
or Accra than in many places that were culturally, linguistically, spiritually, and 
literally closer to home. 

Moreover, the instantaneity of the Cuban-Algerian rapport after Castro's 
revolution is particularly illustrative of how these connections cannot be under- 
stood just in ideological, political, or pragmatic terms, for there was an elusive 
personal and psychological dimension too. The mutual recognition of those who 
were willing to fight colonialism or neocolonialism by force of arms was perhaps 
the most powerful bond: the Cubans and Algerians made frequent reference 
to their experiences of guerrilla war, and the FLN’s training camps that wel- 
comed recruits from Niger, Congo, Angola, and elsewhere in Africa bestowed 
the movement with immense credibility and many grateful friends. By dint of 
its multidirectional exchanges of ideas, practices, people, and guns, the trans- 
national guerrilla network was also the most concrete manifestations of Third 
World internationalism. Generally, the Algerian nationalists had warmer rela- 
tions and more greatly valued the counsel of those countries that participated 
in this network, such as China, Vietnam, and Cuba, than those that advocated a 
more pacific approach such as India and, initially, Ghana. As the FLN’s adopted 
figurehead in Africa and the newest contributor to the guerrilla-revolutionary 
canon, Frantz Fanon single-handedly personified the movement’s cosmopoli- 
tanism and warrior ethos, becoming immortalized after his death from leuke- 
mia in December 1961 with such dictums as “decolonization is always a violent 
phenomenon.”!® 

As a result of the FLN’s immersion in Third World politics, the Algerian 
people’s regular mass demonstrations after December 1960, and the OAS’s 
headline-grabbing, vicious counternationalist terror campaign, Algeria became 
fixed in the global imagination as an important chapter in the popular new nar- 
rative of divergent hemispheres and clashing civilizations. In South Africa, for 
example, the FLN’s endurance offered inspiration to the ANC’s new armed 
wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation, MK), even though one of its 
members would later recall ambivalently thinking that “in Algeria, the only other 
country with a large white minority of the settler type, the struggle was swim- 
ming in blood and not encouraging.”'® Certainly the grim scenes of intercom- 
munal and racially motivated violence in North Africa and Congo preoccupied 
South Africa’s white elite. A notably sympathetic US State Department report 
captured their concern in 1962: describing the apartheid state as “a last white 
stronghold against black invasion from the north and racialist-inspired upheav- 
als from within,” its author directly compared the polarization of the country’s 
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racial groups to the gulf of hatred and fear that had opened up between Algeria's 
Muslims and the pieds noirs. * The reports language strikingly echoed that of 
Raoul Salan, the former commander of all French forces in Algeria who joined 
the OAS after the failed coup of April 1961. Known as “the Mandarin” for his 
espousal of the Chinese- and Vietnamese-inspired doctrine of revolutionary 
war, Salan put his skills to use in the vain pursuit of what he called the “last battle 
for White Christian civilization in the northern part of Africa.’!® 

Though Salan’s battle would soon be lost, the discourse of civilizational rup- 
ture would have lasting consequences for Algeria. By 1961, war and incarcera- 
tion weighed heavily on the FLN’s famous leaders captured five years earlier, 
perhaps Ben Bella most of all. In a French prison one day in February 1961, 
Ahmed Ben Bella mourned to his cellmates, “We are soured, it’s finished, we’re 
no longer real Algerians!”"% Years of war and incarceration plainly weighed 
heavily on the man who had somewhat arbitrarily become the public face of 
the FLN as a result of his famous capture in 1956, along with five other senior 
figures in the revolution, when the French army hijacked the Moroccan jet they 
were traveling in. Naturally, French security services listened in on many of their 
conversations during their imprisonment, which in Ben Bella’s case in particular 
reveal a nationalist adrift, steeped in the era’s battling ideologies, and struggling 
to recover a sense of identity. “We have a changed nature [now],” he observed on 
another occasion. 


It will take two or three generations in Algeria for the mentality to 
return to how it was. We are no longer normal, for me Western civiliza- 
tion is finished, Christian civilization is dead. Marxism has replaced it, 
it has responded to capitalism, it has responded to something false—it 
is false itself. 


Ben Bella’s sense of dislocation and his desire for some sort of profound national 
reimagining or purpose were widely shared among the FLN’s cadres and upper 
ranks. Their belief in a postcolonial tabula rasa would encourage bold ambi- 
tions for social and economic transformation, and they would look above all to 
their Third World allies for guidance in the pursuit of the “second stage” of the 
Algerian Revolution. 


Real Existing Third Worldism 


National Development in the Age of Ideologies 


We are not importing a foreign ideology into Tanzania and trying to 
smother our distinct social patterns with it. . . . Socialism is interna- 
tional; its ideas and beliefs relate to man in society, not just to Tanzanian 
man in Tanzania, or African man in Africa. But just because it is a uni- 
versal concept so it must also relate to Tanzanian man in Tanzania. 
Julius K. Nyerere, Freedom and Socialism: Uhuru na Ujamaa, 1968 


In the course of seven and a half years of war, very favorable con- 
ditions for a socialist revolution were created and all those who 
stand outside that framework will be condemned by the people as 
counterrevolutionaries. 

Ahmed Ben Bella, March 1964 


Judging by the behavior of the diplomatic community in New York, it seemed 
as if the whole world cheered when the independent République Algérienne 
Démocratique et Populaire (People’s Democratic Republic of Algeria, RADP) 
finally joined the United Nations, on 8 October 1962. Indeed, during some of 
the Algerian Revolution’s darkest days, with the French army hunting the muja- 
hideen to the brink of extinction, the FLN’s propaganda had tried to inspire its 
supporters with a vision of the Algerian flag flying on the plaza in front of the 
UN headquarters in New York, alongside those of all the other independent 
countries of world. As the human toll of their struggle mounted, this vision 
constituted a promise from the political commissars to their dying brethren 
that the gatekeepers of the “international community” would bear witness and 
give purpose to their sacrifice.' So when Prime Minister Ahmed Ben Bella, 
Secretary-General U Thant, and various other international dignitaries at last 
gathered on a gray and drizzling Manhattan day to witness the fulfillment of 
that promise, inclement weather could not detract from the momentousness 
of the occasion.” In addition to the obvious significance of the flag-raising cer- 
emony for Ben Bella and his compatriots, Thant also took deep satisfaction 
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from the admission of the UN’s newest member state. Given how the FLN had 
so publicly valorized the institutions, principles, and symbols of the post-1945 
international system—above all the organization that the Burmese secretary- 
general presided over—Algeria’s independence eliminated a perennial stain on 
the system’s legitimacy and credibility. “The admission of Algeria to the United 
Nations is the end of a long and painful drama,” he told the ceremony’s attend- 
ees, “... [but it] confirms the fact that the United Nations is indeed an effective 
force in the liberation of all nations from all forms of alien rule. It adds strength 
to the reality of the United Nations as an organization of the world community, 
in which every nation can find a tangible expression of its independence.” That 
is, he celebrated Algerian independence not only as the end of a violent conflict 
but also as a confirmation of the UN’s role as arbiter of the new international 
order. The Algerians had insisted on sovereign statehood that bore that organi- 
zation’s imprimatur. 

Of course, the rich and powerful countries that dominated the UN’s agenda 
had deferred to geopolitical expediency and French pressure until the time, 
roughly two years prior, at which developing countries sympathetic to the 
FLN’s cause had become too numerous in the General Assembly to rebuff. The 
Ghanaian representative on the Security Council had briefly reminded his col- 
leagues of these contentions on 4 October 1962, observing that “if... one must 
talk about a country being ripe for nationhood . . . then Algeria is over-ripe and 
should have been represented here a long time ago.”* But overwhelmingly, the 
diplomatic community preferred to overlook recent awkwardness and to cel- 
ebrate Algeria independence in the same spirit as the secretary-general. There 
was almost an audible sigh of relief through their ranks when Ben Bella and 
his party joined the General Assembly. His speech to that body, on 9 October, 
was perhaps the most anticipated event of the session. Returning sluggishly 
from lunch, several excellencies decried the atypical promptness with which 
the proceedings began, and with the exception of the Israeli delegation that 
took exception to the Algerian prime minister's bellicose expression of support 
for Palestinian nationalists, the entire assembly rose in hearty applause at the 
speech’s conclusion. Even the delegates from the Republic of China rather hesi- 
tantly deferred to the spirit of the occasion—in spite of Ben Bella’s clear advo- 
cacy of communist China’s admission to the UN.° The Algerians continued to 
enjoy the spotlight over the next week, juggling appearances on televised news 
programs, invitations to visit countries as varied as Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, and meetings with the likes of Dr. Martin Luther King, Cuban president 
Osvaldo Dorticés, and, in Washington, President Kennedy. Suddenly, after years 
of struggling to be heard, all doors were open to them. Naturally, this outpouring 
of warm sentiment had not banished cynicism from the corridors of power. As 
the British ambassador in New York noted, the Algerians enjoyed widespread 
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sympathy for their terrible experience of war, but their prestige and influence in 
the Third World also made them valuable potential allies for numerous interests.$ 
Such calculus—which the Algerians welcomed and encouraged—did not 
detract from the fact that Algeria’s independence was a significant step toward 
the completion of a structurally homogeneous world system, or the replacement 
of the heterogeneities of the imperial order with nominally equivalent and equal 
states. Although Algeria was perhaps not the most emphatic demonstration of 
this process in this period—that probably being those colonial territories that 
had a largely theoretical statehood thrust upon them in spite of their near-total 
lack of real-world state functionality or capacity—the FLN had managed to 
defeat one of the most determined efforts by an imperial power to prevent the 
emergence of a fully sovereign state in a former colonial territory.’ In October 
1962, the international community hailed Algerian independence as a triumph 
for France, and for Charles de Gaulle personally. The French foreign minister, 
Maurice Couve de Murville, flew into New York to make a show of introduc- 
ing this former colony to the world. “France has now completed her task,” he 
announced grandly, an interpretation of recent events that the American ambas- 
sador, Adlai Stevenson, supporting by saluting de Gaulle as “that brave soldier 
... whose vision made it possible to cut the chains which held the people of 
Algeria.”* In reality, de Gaulle spent the war’s final two years fighting a rear- 
guard action against Algerian sovereignty, which he tried to curtail or redefine 
in a variety of ways. But the Evian Accords of March 1962 that granted Algeria 
independence, the result of interminable and hostile negotiations between the 
French government and the GPRA, deferred to the new global consensus. While 
numerous anticolonial conflicts remained unresolved—Vietnam, South Africa, 
Portuguese Africa, and so on—there was little further debate about the ideal 
structural organization of international society. There was near-unanimous sen- 
timent around the world, North and South, that sovereign statehood constituted 
the most legitimate, or even solely legitimate, vehicle for human emancipation. 
Therefore, by 1962 the Third World’s structural reformism was shifting 
from the political realm to the economic one. Postcolonial elites saw rapid 
industrialization and (typically socialist) economic transformation as an exis- 
tential imperative: as the Ghanaian president, Kwame Nkrumah, had told an 
American audience several years prior, “We cannot tell our peoples that mate- 
rial benefits and growth and modern progress are not for them. If we do, they 
will throw us out and seek other leaders who promise more.” Yet, the prevail- 
ing view across the Southern Hemisphere was that the international economy 
was unfair and exploitative by design, simply the continuation of the colonial 
system by another name. When more than thirty poor countries, mostly former 
colonies, convened in Cairo in July 1962 for the Conference on the Problems of 
Economic Development, they decried that their economic progress was being 
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held back by “international factors beyond their control and [by] tendencies 
which might have the result of perpetrating past structures of international eco- 
nomic relations” Capitalizing on the momentum generated by the nonaligned 
summit in Belgrade the previous year, the Cairo meeting also boasted stronger 
Latin American participation than Belgrade and enjoyed the approval of the 
Argentinian economist Raul Prebisch, who was the most influential advocate 
for the development agenda within the UN. The participants called for that 
organization to convene a still larger, more representative conference that could 
begin the process of reforming the patterns of global trade and aid in a com- 
prehensive fashion. That autumn, the poor countries then used their newfound 
majority in the General Assembly to approve the proposal, despite the oppo- 
sition of Western governments who feared that the so-called United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) threatened Bretton 
Woods, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and the European 
Economic Community (EEC).!! Increasingly, Third World actors and opinion 
makers described political independence as merely the precursor to the more 
important task of “economic decolonization,” necessitating at least as profound 
a confrontation with the status quo as had been achieved in the destruction of 
the imperial order. 

Algeria’s new leaders were not simply exemplary of this trend—they hoped 
to steer it. As they contemplated Algeria’s uncertain future in the closing stages 
of the war, the majority of FLN cadres seemed to agree that political decolo- 
nization in itself did not address the root causes of the revolution, which they 
deemed to be material deprivation and the disparity of modes of life between 
North and South. At the tempestuous final meeting of the wartime leadership 
in Tripoli, Libya, early in the summer of 1962, Ben Bella distributed a tract that 
called for rapid socioeconomic transformation through socialist revolution. 
Although the Tripoli Program was as vague in its policy prescriptions as it was 
ardent in its ideological stance, the victors in that summer’s brief intra-FLN 
struggle for power treated it as the rhetorical firmament of postcolonial politi- 
cal life—the “Koran of the Algerian Revolution,” according to one tract dis- 
tributed by the new government.” Meanwhile, Algerian workers and peasants 
began seizing French-owned factories and farms on their own initiative, which 
further emboldened Ben Bella and his colleagues while also garnering a great 
deal of sympathetic attention abroad. Trotskyists, anarchists, and fellow travel- 
ers of various stripes made their way to Algiers to participate in the construction 
of a new kind of society, superior to both the Western and communist models, 
on the ruins of colonialism. Though local wits quickly dubbed the new arrivals 
the “pieds rouges,” their enthusiasm lent credibility to the government’s claim 
that Algeria could be a “pilot state,’ or an exemplar to the rest of the develop- 
ing world. As one of the country’s diplomats explained at the UN that autumn, 
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“Political independence opens the way to a new stage of the national project. 
The transformation of mentalities, accompanying accelerated economic devel- 
opment to the benefit of all of the people, will allow Algeria to make up for a 
delay accumulated over generations.’ Algeria's pell-mell pursuit of real existing 
Third Worldism (to adapt a well-known Soviet expression) was fueled not only 
by a sense of urgent necessity but also by one of optimism. 

This chapter also explores the effects of the Cold War context on Algeria's 
modernization drive. For the North African country, as for the large majority 
of Third World states, economic decolonization was an emphatically outward- 
looking process. Certainly, the Tripoli Program described France’s continued 
economic hegemony as a fundamental barrier to the socialist revolution, with 
Ben Bella assuring his colleagues that his plan would create “all the conditions 
to make the French leave and ... create the conditions for the revision of the 
[Evian] accords.” But the watchword of Algerian economic policy would be 
diversification—of trading partners and aid donors—rather than autarky. The 
new country would not lack for opportunities to multiply its international eco- 
nomic relationships, since its influence in foreign affairs as well as its energy 
resources ensured that an array of would-be benefactors, of every ideological 
variety, immediately reached out with assistance and advice in the summer of 
1962. Thus, in contrast to the clash between Third Worldism and neoliberal glo- 
balization that transpired later in the twentieth century, Algeria offers a striking 
demonstration of how sovereignty was actually a boon, perhaps even a prerequi- 
site, for economic development in the early 1960s, thanks to geopolitical com- 
petition and the new institutional mechanisms that privileged it. On the other 
hand, as we shall see, the country’s first postcolonial leaders would quickly find 
it much more difficult to preserve their ideological autonomy from the relentless 
doctrinal conflicts of their time. 


The Uncertainties of Evian 


A curious quality of the Evian Accords of March 1962 is that they were almost as 
important a milestone for the evolution of the French national identity as they 
were for the Algerian one. The formal separation of the two territories was per- 
haps the most profound—and certainly the most difficult—step in the disman- 
tling of the empire and reorientation of France’s “national mission” inward and 
toward Europe. With metropolitan France in the midst of les trente glorieuses, 
or thirty glorious years, a period of unprecedented economic growth and social 
transformation, the goal of perfecting this new way of life was far more pressing 
for the French public than that of bringing civilization to the downtrodden of 


Africa and Asia. By the time that French-FLN negotiations began in earnest in 
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early 1961 (there had been several previous attempts over the years), the mis- 
sion civilisatrice was more commonly described as the fardeau colonial (colonial 
burden), a drain on resources needed at home." By 1961, the editor of the well- 
read Paris-Match magazine, Raymond Cartier, was popularizing the view that 
the economics of colonialism simply did not add up to France’s advantage.'® 
Naturally, in the case of Algeria, war-weariness weighed increasingly heavily on 
public opinion, but that slice of North Africa so recently considered sovereign 
French territory was also at the center of growing discomfort with immigration 
from the colonies, fueled by cultural friction as well as economic concerns.” In 
other words, more and more French citizens came to share the FLN’s conten- 
tion that their two lands were fundamentally different and, crucially, divergent. 
As the affirmation of two separate national identities, one defined by poverty 
and one by wealth, the Evian Accords would thereby constitute mutual recogni- 
tion of a global dichotomy between North and South, First World and Third. 

In other respects, however, the Evian settlement was not the clarifying histor- 
ical event that de Gaulle in particular would claim it to be. Not only was practi- 
cally every fundamental aspect of Algeria’s future combatively contested during 
months of prolonged and acrimonious negotiation, but the concluding agree- 
ments offered much less certainty to the inhabitants of Algeria than to those of 
France, who at that point mostly ceased paying attention to affairs on the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. The beginning of serious negotiations, in early 
1961, exposed a continued vagueness to the FLN’s agenda in addition to signifi- 
cant differences of opinion among its leading cadres and commanders. With the 
French government and the FLN starting out with contradictory expectations 
for even the most basic territorial, political, and socioeconomic characteristics 
of the new Algeria, the nationalist rebels initially found agreement among them- 
selves only on the question of tactics. 

Citing Mao’s edict to “fight while negotiating, negotiate while fighting,’ they 
were determined to maintain their military campaign until the conclusion of a 
final and comprehensive agreement, while the GPRA’s diplomats took an equally 
combative approach to the talks themselves.'* Feeling as outgunned at the nego- 
tiating table as the mujahideen were in the field, with their comrades watching 
hawkishly over their shoulders for any signs of compromise, the front’s negotia- 
tors essentially adopted a defensive, obstructionist posture by which they broke 
off the talks on more than one occasion to avoid being drawn into debates that 
they might lose. In the long run, this stubborn approach forced de Gaulle to con- 
cede on one issue after another, but it also prejudiced the FLN’s attitude toward 
any negotiated settlement. Ultimately, even the front’s own negotiators would 
distance themselves from the Evian Accords, leaving Algeria without a roadmap. 

From the French perspective, apart from the numerous concrete interests at 
stake (the status of the pieds noirs, substantial business interests, oil and gas, 
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military bases, and the nuclear test sites in the desert), few in the establishment 
could imagine handing over Algeria wholesale to an organization that many con- 
sidered little better than a band of trumped-up bandits and killers. “But what was 
this GPRA?” de Gaulle’s main adviser on Algeria, Bernard Tricot, remembered 
wondering. “This thing that was ‘neither one thing nor the other’ . . . [t]his revo- 
lutionary organism presented itself as a government without ever exercising any 
territorial authority, and claimed to represent a State that had never existed.’ 
As Matthew Connelly has pointed out, it was entirely natural for the French gov- 
ernment to begin with the assumption that all of the various zero-sum issues at 
stake in the separation of France and Algeria would be resolved at the expense of 
the latter’s sovereignty. That is, Algeria’s European community should certainly 
retain political influence disproportionate to its share of the population, as well 
as its economic interests and property; Algeria would remain tightly integrated 
with (ie., subordinate to) the French economy; it probably ought not to have 
an independent foreign policy; and the Sahara was not to be integrated with the 
populous northern region, remaining instead under French administration for 
the benefit of multiple neighboring countries.” Strategically, while de Gaulle 
was impatient to be rid of the “Algerian problem,” he also intended to solve it in 
a manner true to his message of postcolonial “interdependence” and coopération 
for francophone Africa as a whole. Of course, he also had to placate the now 
twice-mutinous elements among the pieds noirs and the French officer corps. 
In contrast, after its initial exchanges with the French negotiators, the FLN’s 
provisional government confessed to feeling greatly outmatched by its oppo- 
nents’ wealth of experience, expertise, and meticulous argumentation. The 
MAE quickly cobbled together a commission of “brothers with some political 
and military experience” in order to study vital issues such as the historical iden- 
tity of the Sahara, but it warned its colleagues that “this situation was not ideal 
since, as you know, this area is new to us”! The danger of this situation was 
already becoming evident by the early summer of 1961, with the international 
community saluting General de Gaulle’s “constructive” and “courageous” initia- 
tives to end the war while the nationalists still struggled to present a compel- 
ling response. For example, the MAE noted that sympathetic governments like 
that of the USSR continued to ask in vain for the FLN’s official position on the 
Sahara. The diplomatic team admitted that “there is some astonishment in vari- 
ous diplomatic milieux that we have not issued a ‘white paper’ at a time when 
this problem has become so crucial”? Plainly, the FLN’s acclaimed international 
wing and public relations apparatus were falling short at the vital moment, and 
the pressure was showing. “After seven years of pitiless war,’ they told themselves, 
“we have no right to disgrace a people who have earned the world’s admiration.” 
It was imperative that they “assess the situation with rigorous honesty ... and 
find the best solutions to the most difficult problems.”” To that effect, the full 
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collective leadership of the movement, the Conseil National de la Révolution 
Algérienne (CNRA), convened in a Tripoli hotel that August in order to hash 
out these problems and unite behind a common platform for the duration of the 
negotiations. 

Unfortunately, the FLN had never excelled at formulating and disseminating 
a comprehensive political doctrine. Certain branches of the movement had seen 
a substantial degree of political development and radicalization—most notably 
the young cadres of the provisional government, the MAE, and the officer corps 
of the “border army” under the command of Houari Boumedienne in Tunisia 
and Morocco. But the same fractured and decentralized structure that made the 
FLN so difficult to destroy also impeded communication and political develop- 
ment, while stoking internecine rivalries among individuals, regional networks, 
and organizational “clans” With its different branches often resembling com- 
partmentalized fiefdoms, the front’s “transnational” nature was simultaneously 
its greatest strength and its greatest weakness. The younger generation that was 
gradually asserting itself through the GPRA had begun to rail vocally against this 
state of affairs, decrying “the nonexistence of a precise general orientation, .. . 
the subjective interpretations of goals and means, ... [and] the lack of uni- 
form structures, methods, systems, or rules.” Their complaints echoed those 
of Boumedienne and his lieutenants in the ALN, who had prioritized correct- 
ing the perceived deficiency of their troops’ political education and also invoked 
the Leninist mantras of “revolutionary discipline” and “democratic centralism” 
as solutions to the movement's inconsistencies. The latter proposed replacing 
the cabinet of the provisional government with the Bureau Politique, or political 
bureau, supposedly in order to streamline and centralize authority. Such con- 
cerns were manifestations of the ideological inadequacy that increasingly per- 
vaded the FLN (or key sections of it, at least) as a result of the original founders’ 
decision to use revolutionary praxis shorn of the theories that inspired it. 

Yet, more senior figures still remembered the logic behind that deci- 
sion: namely, that it was better to avoid discussing fundamental questions about 
Algeria’s identity in order to create the broadest possible coalition. This priori- 
tization of unity over political development was the key distinction between a 
“front” and a “party” Unfortunately, the Evian talks obliged the FLN to define 
Algeria in a way that risked alienating certain consistencies. Indeed, many of de 
Gaulle’s proposals that year aimed to sow division among the rebels. For exam- 
ple, his espousal of a multicommunitaire (multicommunal) federal system for 
Algeria had in mind the interests not only of the European community but also 
of communities within the Muslim population with distinct cultural identities, 
such as Berbers in Kabylia and the smaller Jewish and Moazabite (in the Sahara) 
communities. In fact, the GPRA’s interior minister, Lakhdar Bentobbal, was so 
conscious of the danger of schism along religious, linguistic, ethnic, or political 
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lines that he actually warned his comrades against convening the CNRA at all 
that summer. The effort to agree on a common doctrine, he said, might “conclude 
in the most unanticipated ways, endangering the Revolution itself [by] ignit- 
ing certain arguments, leading to very grave, possibly insoluble divergences.” 
In short, the transition from transnational resistance movement to nation-state 


was fraught with existential challenges. 


“ 


Bentobbal’s warning proved astute. Despite noble intent—“every great friend 
of our Revolution, President Mao Zedong chief among them,’ declared one par- 
ticipant, “has insisted a thousand times that ‘to win, you must remain united’ ”— 
in reality factional politics preoccupied the August 1961 CNRA, at the expense 
of the meeting’s primary purpose of codifying a political platform and a negoti- 
ating strategy. Indeed, the first concern for many of the participants was to stop 
Boumedienne’s steady accretion of power through his control of the border army. 
More numerous, better equipped, and better organized than the ALN mujahi- 
deen inside Algeria, at this point, this force boasted approximately 30,000 troops 
and consumed the large majority of the revolution’s total budget. Collectively, 
the CNRA (which numbered about fifty people in theory, with some unable 
to attend due to interdiction or incarceration) rejected Boumedienne’s proposal 
to replace the provisional government with the Bureau Politique and instead 
streamlined the GPRA’s cabinet by reducing the number of ministers and trim- 
ming the diversity of perspectives represented there.” Benyoucef Ben Khedda 
and Saad Dahlab replaced Ferhat Abbas and Belkacem Krim as president and 
foreign minister, respectively, thereby demoting one of the best-known figures 
in Arab Algerian politics (Abbas) as well as the only founder of the FLN to have 
avoided death or incarceration (Krim). Ben Khedda also took charge of eco- 
nomics and finance at the expense of Ahmed Francis, an ally of Abbas and for- 
mer parliamentarian in his liberal party, the Union Démocratique du Manifeste 
Algérien. As a result of these contentious changes, several weighty individuals 
left Tripoli angry and resentful. In particular, Boumedienne and his allies loathed 
the leaders of the GPRA. 

The promotion of Ben Khedda and Dahlab, combined with the slimming 
down of the cabinet, gave a somewhat false impression of ideological develop- 
ment. Childhood friends who had both belonged to the more radical wing of 
Messali Hadj’s PPA-MTLD in the prerevolutionary period, Ben Khedda and 
Dahlab identified strongly with the leftist Third Worldist trend. Already nick- 
named “the Chinaman” in some quarters on account of his open admiration for 
Mao’s accomplishments, Ben Khedda made one of his first public statements as 
president to reconfirm the importance of the FLN’s Third Worldist orientation 
and its friendships in East Asia. The seeming eclipse of socially conservative and 
liberal factions prompted French intelligence to conclude that the movement 
had finally completed the transition from nationalist movement to genuinely 
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revolutionary one.” Rédha Malek, a key member of the provisional govern- 
ments negotiating team, likewise believed that the new-look GPRA would per- 
form better for being more “homogeneous” than the previous one.” 

Yet, in reality, so intense was the maneuvering and politicking in Tripoli that 
little was accomplished on a doctrinal level. A telling report by the Ministry of 
External Affairs reveals that the CNRA’s instructions to its negotiating team sim- 
ply ordered it to stick to the two very broad and vague principles of “national 
unity” and “territorial integrity,” and to break off the talks whenever these prin- 
ciples were in danger, rather than risk engaging the French on technicalities or 
nuanced positions.” In light of the bad blood created at the Tripoli meeting, 
with the likes of Boumedienne inveterately critical of the GPRA’s handling of the 
talks with France, these scant instructions ensured that the FLN’s negotiators 
would be extremely cautious and obstructionist. The talks broke down several 
times in the following months, with the GPRA team recognizing that practically 
any concession on its part could be condemned as a violation of “national unity” 
or “territorial integrity.”*° 

Nevertheless, the FLN’s negotiating strategy was ultimately very success- 
ful because French national unity was crumbling more quickly and more vis- 
ibly than that of the Algerian rebels. Most notably, de Gaulle managed to quell 
an attempted coup d'état in April 1961, led by a cabal of bitter-end army off- 
cers that included some of the most senior commanders of the Algerian War. 
The putschists’ plans to essentially invade the mainland from Algeria, perhaps 
by dropping parachutists into Paris in order to impose a government commit- 
ted to winning the war, ultimately fell flat in the face of public and rank-and-file 
opposition, deftly mobilized by de Gaulle’s stirring televised oratory. Given that 
three-quarters of mainland voters had approved in a January 1961 referendum 
to grant their president free license to pursue Algeria’s self-determination, the 
plotters were hopelessly out of step with general sentiment.*! Many of them 
went into hiding afterward, some helping to found the notorious new terrorist 
organization, the Organisation Armée Secréte (OAS), through which diehard 
soldiers and pieds noirs would brutalize the Muslim inhabitants of Oran and 
Algiers for the reminder of the war. While the French army in Algeria remained 
a potent fighting force—a fact that would allow both the military and the politi- 
cal elite to cling to the myth of victory in the years to come—the reality was that 
the civilian government's decapitation of the command structure constituted a 
resounding defeat in a war that both the FLN and the French brass had long 
since acknowledged as being fundamentally political in nature. 

Additionally, in the latter part of the year, the FLN escalated its battle against 
Messali’s remaining supporters in France’s Algerian immigrant community, and 
the resultant upsurge of violence further eroded the public’s patience for the 
interminable “emergency” in North Africa. Finally, one of the most notorious 
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and controversial episodes of the war occurred on 17 October 1961, when the 
Parisian police smashed a pro-FLN demonstration in the capital with extreme 
brutality—shooting, beating, and even drowning in the Seine as many as 200 
protesters. In spite of the censors’ determined efforts to conceal the extent of the 
violence (an effort maintained for nearly forty years), the savagery routine to the 
colonial system had revealed itself in the center of Paris to all those who were 
willing to see it.** Given this litany of dour news, it should be unsurprising that 
President de Gaulle himself was openly losing patience with the Algerian con- 
flict and the tortuous pace of the Evian talks. He had already told a close adviser 
that August, “We must free ourselves of this “box of sorrows’ in which we expend 
all our energies for nothing”? 

Time now worked in the FLN’s favor at the negotiating table. Having already 
made one decisive concession at the outset of the talks by agreeing to begin 
negotiations without a ceasefire in place, de Gaulle was now frustrated by the 
GPRA’s stubborn willingness to walk away rather than concede any major points 
that touched on the FLN’s inviolable principles of “national and territorial unity.” 
Consequently, toward the close of 1961, he unilaterally abandoned many of the 
pillars of the French position simply to hasten the negotiations’ conclusion, even 
if on the FLN’s terms. He dropped the effort to cultivate and negotiate in parallel 
with a “third force” in Algerian politics that would be in competition with the 
FLN, thereby conceding that the front alone spoke for Algeria. He dropped, too, 
the related suggestion of a multicommunitaire Algeria that would feature commu- 
nal power-sharing or even federated enclaves of religious and linguistic minori- 
ties (primarily the “Europeans” but possibly also Jews and Berbers). Yet the 
threat of these proposals had already had an effect on the FLN’s political philos- 
ophy. The front’s cadres had condemned these proposals—among themselves as 
well as to their allies—by drawing on Third Worldist reference points and prec- 
edents. For example, one communiqué from the GPRA leadership to the front’s 
militants in Paris described de Gaulle’s “desire at any cost to create a puppet state 
in the style of Israel, . . . [since] major French and international interests want to 
quickly create a new voice in Algeria, as in China, Korea, Vietnam, the Middle 
East (Israel), Congo and so on.”** One implication for Algeria’s domestic politics 
after independence was that subnational constituencies such as Kabyle Berbers 
risked being perceived and portrayed by the new national authorities as divi- 
sive neocolonial stooges if they strongly asserted separate cultural, linguistic, or 
religious identities. Indeed, through this Third Worldist prism, political plural- 
ism in general appeared to be the tool of neocolonial manipulators. Probably 
most reluctantly of all, de Gaulle also gave up hope of continuing to administer 
and exploit the hydrocarbon-rich Sahara under the aegis of the Organisation 
Commune des Régions Sahariennes (Common Organization of the Saharan 
Regions, OCRS), which supposedly developed the region for the benefit of 
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all neighboring countries. While the prospect certainly intrigued the govern- 
ments of Tunisia, Morocco, and Mali, among others, they recognized that it was 
politically untenable to be seen to collaborate with France in the dismember- 
ment of territory that the GPRA had successfully convinced the wider world 
was Algerian.” 

Therefore, with all these fundamental issues resolved, the basic outlines of a 
final agreement were apparent by January 1962. The entirety of Algerian terri- 
tory would become a single sovereign state; that state would not be federated; 
the FLN would agree to uphold the pieds noirs’ property rights and grant them 
the same status as the Muslim citizenry; France would likely continue to use cer- 
tain military installations—above all the nuclear testing sites in the desert—for 
a finite period; and the French government would also ensure Algeria’s contin- 
ued development (and its continued adherence to these concessions) through 
very significant economic assistance.’ Collectively, these basic parameters of an 
agreement amounted to an emphatic affirmation of the principles of postcolo- 
nial sovereignty and nation-statehood. Even though the FLN obtained a much 
more comprehensive form of national liberation than that first expressed, for 
example, in the original declaration of 1 November 1954, an ironic consequence 
of de Gaulle’s negotiating strategy was to make that final settlement far less palat- 
able to the rebels than it would have been if offered earlier. 

At the same time, the negotiations spurred an interesting evolution in the 
front’s position on economic questions. On the one hand, one of the goals— 
arguably the most fundamental goal—of the Algerian Revolution was the 
destruction of the colonial economy. As the GPRA’s ambassador to the Arab 
countries, Tewfik El Madani, told a Swiss journalist in April 1961, “The exis- 
tence of a [Muslim] rural and urban proletariat accounts for the violence and 
tenacity of the Algerian rebellion. . . . Political independence appears to them 
as the dawn of a more just social life, an end to their misery.” Madani revealed 
that he was participating in a small working group in Cairo devoted to studying 
in depth those economic questions long underanalyzed by the FLN, and this 
former member of Sheikh Ben Badis’s reformist ulema in the 1930s had come 
to accept a functional, economic raison d’étre for the Algerian nationalist move- 
ment to a striking degree. After all, one might have expected this traditionally 
educated scion of a noble family, author of the first nationalist history of the 
country, Kitab Al-Djazair (1932), to be fully invested in an essentialist Algerian 
narrative, but here he was attributing the revolution to historic contingency in 
very “Western,” social science-like terms.” “Doubtless certain moral factors— 
the humiliation of being a second-class citizen in one’s own country—played an 
important role in unleashing the Algerian liberation movement,” he said, “but 
the destitution of seven million Algerians ... is the fundamental cause of the 
1954 revolution”? 
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As suggested by Madanïs reliance on the statistics and analysis of a new 
left-wing think tank in Paris, the Club Jean Moulin, the fronts conception of 
economic concerns relied at least as much on French perspectives as on Marxist 
theory. In many ways, the nationalists seem to have accepted and appropriated 
the insights of those French academics who had been recruited by the coun- 
terinsurgency campaign to devise strategies to steer Algerian peasants away 
from the rebels. Now that independence had come to seem like an inevitabil- 
ity in the near term, certain French economic initiatives stopped being threats 
to the revolution and instead became prizes of victory. Thus, as early as April 
1961, Mohammed Khider could prophesy to Ben Bella, Ait Ahmed, and their 
other jail mates that “thanks to its modernism and the benefits resulting from the 
Constantine Plan, the Algerian state will be a pilot state [état pilote] for the Arab 
world of tomorrow.””’ By the end of the year, French officials realized that, where 
the FLN had previously tried to impose a boycott, the front was now encourag- 
ing Algerians to enroll in the plan’s projects in order to hasten the day when they 
could run things themselves.*! 

Of course, there was a more radical component to the FLN’s economic 
plans, which was focused for the most part on the peasant question. The nation- 
alists’ main criticism of the Constantine Plan was that it sought to preserve 
the European grip on the land, and perhaps their one clearly and consistently 
expressed goal after independence was radical land distribution, with the likeli- 
hood of some kind of socialist ownership and management system. Moreover, 
regardless of the abstract discussions within the GPRA offices in Cairo and 
Tunis, local reports show that the Algerian peasantry were already taking land 
redistribution as a given by the end of 1961.* Overall, then, the FLN’s economic 
theorizing, such as it was, had been largely spurred by French initiatives and had 
settled on a hybrid philosophy that happily borrowed from Paris’s plans and 
“pilot country” rhetoric, while proposing more revolutionary solutions in key 
areas of differentiation.” 

Two vital developments occurred in parallel in January and February 
1962: the conclusion of the Franco-FLN negotiations and the forging of an anti- 
GPRA and ambiguously anti-Evian alliance within the front, with Boumedienne 
and Ben Bella at its head. Typically, scholars have judged this alliance in an 
essentially opportunistic light: united by their desire for power, Ben Bella and 
Boumedienne complemented each other’s strengths. The older man was the 
most famous public face of the revolution and had moral authority as one of 
the FLN’s founding members, but he lacked a substantial network of clients. 
In contrast, Boumedienne commanded the front’s armed forces yet avoided the 
limelight, and his rise was much resented by older figures.** The GPRA intellec- 
tual turned historian Mohammed Harbi has a characteristically caustic appraisal 
of Boumedienne’s motivations. By his reckoning, when the ALN boss sent his 
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trusted lieutenant Abdelaziz Bouteflika to visit the front’s imprisoned leaders 
in January, he pulled the wool over a credulous Ben Bella’s eyes, eager as the 
latter was to discover a genuinely revolutionary younger generation within the 
nationalist movement. Just twenty-four years old and bursting with Fanonist 
rhetoric—and reputed stenographer for Wretched of the Earth—Bouteflika cer- 
tainly seemed to fit this description. 

However, without denying the role of naked ambition, there was a more 
substantive ideological basis for this alliance than has been generally acknowl- 
edged. The documentary record shows that Boumedienne called for the ALN 
to implement communist-style organizational reforms and political training as 
least by late 1959. Ben Bella, meanwhile, admitted to having fallen under the 
sway of a great deal of communist literature during his long internment, which 
is amply supported by the French intelligence service’s continuous recordings 
of his conversations. In a conversation from January 1961, for example, he 
shared aloud his dream of a “complete leveling of the existing social classes” 
after independence and the institution of five years’ collective labor for every 
citizen. “The State will feed and house them,” he suggested, “ . . . and this will 
mobilize the masses to rebuild the country and launch it toward prosper- 
ity. *° Accordingly, the new allies’ first action was to reach out to a group of 
the GPRAss disaffected young intellectuals, mostly in the MAE, who resigned 
in mid-February in protest of what they deemed the provisional government’s 
perennially unrevolutionary atmosphere of clannishness and personal politics. 
They responded positively to Ben Bella’s offer to “put them to work” on a new 
ideological platform, extended through a mutual friend, Mohammed Khemisti, 
a thirty-one-year-old militant in the FLN’s student union from the same small 
town in eastern Algeria.“ 

Thus, at Ben Bella’s urging, the authors of what would become the Tripoli 
Program gathered in Cairo, under the watchful eye of another trusted friend, 
the Mukhabarat intelligence officer, Fathi Al Dib. The group consisted of 
Malek, the Evian negotiator; Harbi from the MAE’s central office; Mohammed 
Benyahia, who had represented the FLN at Bandung in 1955; and Mostega 
Lacheraf, the front’s poet-propagandist who later became the establishment his- 
torian of Algerian nationalism. In addition, Ben Bella’s phone records indicate 
that two more MAE diplomats had some involvement—Lakhdar Brahimi, who 
had recently returned from a mission to Havana, and Abdelmalek Benhabylès, 
whose nom de guerre was Socrates in recognition of his erudition. “What inter- 
ests us most at the moment,’ Ben Bella instructed, “are our party, our organiza- 
tions, and the goals they pursue. . . . Above all a single party is needed, whose 
directing committee will have supervision over everything, including the gov- 
ernment.”** That said, working from an initial draft drawn up by Ben Bella and 
Mohammed Khider, who was the only other member of the six imprisoned 
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leaders who joined this coalition, the young intellectuals went far beyond ques- 
tions of organization and governance and seized the opportunity to air their 
views on the core purpose and definition ofthe Algerian Revolution. “The con- 
cept of coopération, they wrote, “ . . . constitutes the most typical expression of 
French neocolonialist policies. . . . [Coopération] represents a grave danger to 
the Revolution by assuming the seductive guises of liberalism, and of financial 
and economic cooperation that only purports to be disinterested.’” The Tripoli 
Program was a fine example of leftist, Third Worldist internationalist thought, 
to which Ben Bella then tacked on a few references to religion and Algeria’s 
Islamic identity.*° 

In late May, the CNRA convened for the last time, once again ina Tripoli hotel. 
Evian was signed, the FLN’s prisoners had all been released, and a Provisional 
Executive headed by a moderate Muslim politician bore the responsibility of 
transitioning Algeria to independence, formally scheduled for early July. All was 
not going smoothly, however. Inside Algeria, the OAS’s scorched-earth cam- 
paign invited FLN reprisals, and there were already indications of mass exodus 
by the pieds noirs. Within the nationalist movement, moreover, the choreo- 
graphed bonhomie of the reunited leadership’s first public appearances in March 
and April had turned to open confrontation in Tripoli, where foreign journalists 
found the fifty-odd members of the CNRA divided into various factions seated 
at separate tables in the hotel’s dining room.*' The primary contest, however, pit- 
ted the provisional government against the Ben Bella~Boumedienne coalition. 
Although the latter did not hesitate to exploit personal resentments such as the 
grudge Ferhat Abbas held against Ben Khedda for deposing him one year earlier, 
they also used their new ideological platform to discredit the GPRA and seize 
the initiative. 

The minutes indicate that Ben Bella and one of Boumedienne’s closest lieu- 
tenants, Ahmed Kaid (also known as “Commander Slimane”), dominated the 
proceedings (Boumedienne avoided the spotlight himself). Ahmed Kaid led the 
call for instituting more disciplined and more revolutionary political structures; 
decrying the wartime FLN’s perennial failings with regard to organization and 
doctrine, he argued that “it’s time to break with the past. . . . Three things are 
required: an ideology, a party, and leadership.” As was the case a year earlier, 
the buzzword of the meeting was “homogeneity,” which Ahmed Kaid insisted 
required tighter central leadership in the form of the Bureau Politique ** On the 
one hand, his proposal was a naked bid to sideline the GPRA, prompting Ben 
Khedda and his allies to storm out of Tripoli early and regroup in Tunis. Yet the 
idea of the Bureau Politique also drew on the suspicion, common in the Third 
World, that a more open political system would simply allow imperialists to 
manipulate regional and subnational interest groups at the expense of a fragile 
nation. 
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Likewise, Ben Bellas call for social and economic revolution jibed with the 
general sentiments of those present, but the language of the Tripoli Program 
also channeled their unformed and disparate opinions into a much more overtly 
socialist and comprehensive ideological platform. By emphasizing the peasantry 
above all, and the need for profound agrarian reform, Ben Bella was in sync with 
the great many figures in the FLN for whom the national struggle was funda- 
mentally about land. “The Algerian Revolution has been driven above all by the 
fellahs [peasants],” they told a Swiss journalist in early 1961. “French projects 
for agrarian reform are motivated by the desire to legalize the expropriations of 
the peasants’ land [during colonization]”% Although the Evian settlement antic- 
ipated some degree of land redistribution, Ben Bella made plain his personal 
intent to make most of the European settlers leave, and he dubbed the accords 
a “bottleneck” on the revolution because of the stipulation that the owners of 
nationalized properties be adequately compensated. If French officials thought 
that coopération could ride out a storm over the peasant question, they under- 
estimated the import of the Tripoli Programs broader schema. “Coopération 
as conceived in French eyes is the maintenance of colonialism in the form of 
neocolonialism,” Ben Bella declared. “The single word ‘independence’ does not 
mean anything; it is thus in Cuba, in Mauritania etc. That is why there is an eco- 
nomic and social aspect to the Program.“ 

On subsequent reflection, recalling the manifold contrasts in biography and 
bearing between France's polished diplomats and the FLN’s delegation of ex- 
guerrillas and self-appointed statesmen, Bernard Tricot had concluded that “if 
not for a distrust of dichotomies, one would be tempted to say that two oppos- 
ing worlds met each other at Evian” He perhaps did not appreciate the degree 
to which this notion inspired his Algerian counterparts, since they believed 
that the division between North and South was the most fundamental feature 
of international life. Apart from the obvious zero-sum issues at stake in the 
Evian negotiations, vital as they were, narratively the impeccably Third Worldist 
Tripoli Program was fundamentally contradictory to de Gaulle’s vision of post- 
colonial interdependence. In fact, there was more room for compromise in the 
substantive issues than in the realm of rhetoric and atmospherics, since the FLN 
basically agreed with the French explanation for the causes of their revolution 
and welcomed French solutions for Algeria ills such as the Constantine Plan. 
Yet the FLN’s continued legitimacy as a whole, in addition to Ben Bella’s and 
Boumedienne’s personal claims to leadership, depended on the premise of an 
incomplete revolution. Their goal was to make Algeria into the exemplary Third 
World country, not just free of French troops and economic domination, but 
also a model of development and refuge to other revolutionaries. “The Algerian 
problem is not fully resolved,” the MAE warned in the wake of the Evian 
Accords. “We will have to continue the struggle against foreign domination in a 
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new form. The international impact of our struggle, and our country’s dynamism 
and revolutionary experience give us this choice” As the postcolonial relation- 
ship quickly foundered in the months ahead, de Gaulle would find no solace in 
the ironic fact that the Algerian revolutionaries had inherited almost as many of 
their ambitions from him as they had from Mao, Castro, or Nasser. 


Tabula Rasa 


The brief period between the signing of the Evian Accords, in March 1962, 
and the formation of the first Algerian government that September (with the 
formal end of French rule on 5 July) did not simply herald the transition from 
one era to the next—it constituted a consequential historical inflection point 
in own right. Although the existence of two largely incompatible roadmaps for 
Algeria’s future—the Evian Accords and the Tripoli Program—testified to the 
gulf between elites old and new, events on the ground that summer soon made 
a mockery of the careful plans of both factions. Contrary to expectations, the 
overwhelming majority of Algeria’s European community decided that the end 
of l'Algérie française imposed a choice between “the suitcase or the coffin,’ so they 
fled the land of their birth in a panicked exodus. With their departure, economic 
activity practically ground to halt. So, too, was the rest of the Algerian population 
in a state of flux, since the war had uprooted nearly half of them, pushing them 
from the scorched countryside into the slums, the French regroupement centers, 
or refugee camps in Tunisia and Morocco. Most people would never return to 
their prewar lives, moving en masse to the cities instead. Furthermore, Algeria’s 
political situation was equally chaotic and dysfunctional in this period: the tran- 
sitional authority agreed on at Evian could not cope with the sheer scale of the 
country’s social upheavals and humanitarian needs, yet the FLN was preoccu- 
pied with an internal power struggle that threatened to escalate into full-blown 
civil war. All told, the summer of 1962 was characterized by a profound sense of 
dislocation and uncertainty, with many of the basic assumptions underlying the 
recent Evian Accords and Tripoli Program already overtaken by events. 
However, that sense of uncertainty proved formative by stoking the myth of 
Algeria as a tabula rasa, a supposed “blank slate” ripe for ideological experimen- 
tation. On the one hand, the sudden departure of most of the country’s pre- 
dominantly pied noir managerial and professional class, as well as the resultant 
economic collapse, emboldened those who favored rapid and revolutionary 
changes to Algeria’s socioeconomic structures. The following April, for exam- 
ple, an Algerian official visiting Belgrade explained to his hosts that the mil- 
lions of peasants who had been forced from their land during the war had lost 
their connection to the idea of private property, creating the ideal conditions 
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for agricultural collectivization.*’ Indeed, acting on their own initiative during 
the previous summer’s vacuum of governance, many Algerian workers formed 
“self-management committees” to administer businesses and farms abandoned 
by their owners. On the other hand, outsiders of diverse ideological and politi- 
cal perspectives generally agreed that Algeria provided an opportunity to break 
definitively with the old order. On the left, many of the Trotskyists and anarchists 
flooding into Algiers harbored near-utopian dreams of building the perfect soci- 
ety there, but even the sober analysts of the World Bank concurred that “the 
past cannot be used as a pattern for the future in reconstructing the [Algerian] 
economy; instead everything must be viewed as a part of a new system.” With 
agreement across the ideological spectrum that Algeria would be a bellwether for 
the future of the Third World as a whole, numerous foreign governments were 
eager to demonstrate the merits of their patronage and their economic guid- 
ance. Nelson Mandela and Yasser Arafat were among the celebratory throngs 
in Algiers on 5 July—the first of many influential figures who came in search of 
inspiration and assistance.*’ As a result, a many-sided contest began in Algeria 
that summer, initially taking the form of a race to provide humanitarian aid. 
This contest began while the country’s political future was still unclear, with 
both the FLN’s and the French government intentions for a smooth transition 
foundering on schisms within the Algerian nationalist movement. These schisms 
were complex, reflecting the emergence of distinct organizational “clans” during 
the war as well as dynamics within the front. But two main factions vied with one 
another after the fractious final meeting of the CNRA in Tripoli, where Ben Bella 
had unveiled his socialist program, obliging other constituencies to either choose 
sides or stay aloof from the main power struggle. On the one hand, the GPRA’s 
political leaders felt empowered for having negotiated the Evian Accords and, 
with the front’s internal politics largely hidden from the outside world, enjoyed 
the status of being the public face and recognizable leadership of the nationalist 
movement to Algerians and foreigners alike. Certainly, the provisional govern- 
ments diplomatic team was making preparations to assume the responsibilities 
of a proper foreign ministry, indicative of the assumption that the GPRA was to 
form the nucleus of the new sovereign government. Accordingly, after Tripoli, 
Benyoucef Ben Khedda, Krim Belkacem, and their allies established themselves 
in Algiers and in the nearby “capital” of Kabylia, Tizi Ouzou, where they enjoyed 
the support of many local mujahideen and their commanders. Pitted against this 
so-called Tizi Ouzou clan was the new alliance that had Ben Bella as its figure- 
head and Boumedienne’s “border army” as the base of its power—this faction 
dubbed the “Oujda clan” after the Moroccan border town that was one ofits loci. 
When the French army opened Algeria's borders on 3 July, Boumedienne’s com- 
paratively well-equipped forces began to advance from Tunisia and Morocco 
toward Algiers, roughly in the center of the Algerian coastline. With only 
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perhaps half of the internal ALN forces (i.e., those inside Algeria throughout 
the war) backing the Ben Bella-Boumedienne alliance, the possibility loomed 
of this rivalry concluding in an armed confrontation in the Algiers and Kabylia 
regions. In the meantime, the Provisional Executive established at Evian was 
the nominal authority in Algiers—or, more precisely, the adjacent administra- 
tive center at Rocher Noir (now Boumerdès). However, the executive’s head, 
an old school politician called Abderrahmane Farès, was widely condemned in 
the FLN as a beni-oui-oui and seemed destined to have a peripheral role, at best, 
in Algerian politics. Still, nothing could be taken for granted, so the likes of Ben 
Bella's protégé, Mohammed Khemisti, took up positions in Farés’s short-lived 
administration in order to be at the temporary center of power.” 

Naturally, outside forces were tempted to influence the outcome of the strug- 
gle between the GPRA and the ALN. Indeed, because of the disposition of FLN 
elements in various countries, the governments of France, Morocco, and Tunisia 
were in the position where even inaction was a form of intervention: should they 
do nothing to delay or impede the ALN’s ingress into Algerian territory, they 
would in all likelihood facilitate that faction’s eventual victory. Indeed, Tunisian 
president Habib Bourguiba was unable to resist the temptation to prevent 
the triumph of a clique he detested (he sarcastically asked a British journalist 
whether Ben Bella and his socialism-espousing comrades were “planning to be 
a lot of Castros and Maos? Or have they just been reading L’Express and France 
Observateur too much?”*! But his clumsy effort to arrest Ben Bella in Tunis that 
June backfired by forcing the latter to escape to Cairo, thereby reinforcing his 
alliance with Nasser.” The US Central Intelligence Agency reported, in late July, 
that elements of the ALN were plotting to assassinate Bourguiba because of his 
involvement in the FLN’s internal feud.® Conversely, the French government's 
decision to open Algeria’s borders on schedule in early July—which de Gaulle 
insisted was the only course consistent with a policy of noninterference— 
was widely interpreted as an indication that Paris preferred the Ben Bella- 
Boumedienne group. It was impossible, in other words, for these governments 
to absolve themselves of events in Algeria, even in inaction. 

Other interested parties, further afield, were tempted to assess the Algerian 
crisis with the binary, zero-sum logic inherent to Cold War politics. In early June, 
American diplomats pondered whether they should act on the GPRA’s request 
that Washington recognize it as the legitimate political authority in Algeria.“ The 
theory was that this might spur other governments to do likewise, thereby giv- 
ing a fillip of uncertain significance to Ben Khedda group.® While Bourguiba's 
failed gambit demonstrated the risk of backing the wrong side, American offi- 
cials and other Western observers generally saw the GPRA as the more “mod- 
erate” and desirable faction in terms of its attitudes toward the West—most 
important, its support for the Evian settlement but also because of its perceived 
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political character. Ferhat Abbas, for example, who was emblematic of Algerian 
liberalism, described the GPRA as the “moderates” of the disintegrating FLN 
who stood apart from, on the one hand, a loose “Marxist socialist” tendency 
spearheaded by Mohammed Boudiaf (one of the surviving “historic nine” chiefs 
who had been incarcerated with Ben Bella, Khider, and Ait Ahmed), and, on 
the other, Ben Bella’s more organized “Arab socialist” coalition that claimed to 
represent cultural authenticity and enjoyed an informal alliance with Nasserist 
Egypt.® Signatories and defendants of the Evian Accords, the GPRA seemed 
to better represent Western values in addition to Western interests. The conser- 
vative Parisian daily Le Figaro pointedly contrasted Ben Khedda’s declaration 
that “independence is achieved, a page is turned ... [and] today it’s up to the 
Algerian people to talk and elect their National Constituent Assembly,’ with Ben 
Bella’s insistence that “independence is only a stage, now we must achieve the 
revolution. This will only be achieved with toughness and purity [and] the time 
for democracy has not yet come‘? Conversely, the Algerian Communist Party 
(PCA) indicated the Soviet bloc’s tentative analysis of the situation by publicly 
praising the revolutionary proposals of the Tripoli Program and announcing its 
tilt toward Ben Bella's side in the FLN’s unfolding drama. 

Nonetheless, these same outside observers also shied away from forcing the 
Cold War template onto the Algerian situation. After all, Ferhat Abbas himself 
demonstrated the indeterminacy of his own Marxist socialist/Arab socialist/ 
moderate schema for the FLN by backing the Ben Bella-Boumedienne coali- 
tion: it seemed that his lingering resentment at being replaced by Ben Khedda 
as GPRA president, a year earlier, outweighed considerations of political phi- 
losophy or social background. Indeed, prior to the conclusion of the Evian 
settlement, Western officials had first seen Ben Khedda’s clique as more radical 
and communist bloc-oriented. Most of the FLN cadres that American diplo- 
mats knew and liked best maintained their neutrality in the dispute and advised 
Washington to do likewise. On the other side of the Cold War's ideological 
divide, several communist countries found themselves invested in a relationship 
with a faction that suddenly looked, post-Evian, to be the representative of “neo- 
colonial” interests. The KGB station chief in Tunis claimed to have previously 
concluded an agreement with the GPRA to help create the intelligence services 
of the new Algerian state, but Ben Bella’s and Boumedienne’s ascents rendered 
many such prior understandings obsolete.% Likewise, although the Yugoslavian 
government started off on a strong footing with Ben Bella and his coalition by 
dint of their common ties to Gamal Abdel Nasser’s regime, Belgrade’s officials 
still bemoaned the looming marginalization of the leadership group they knew 
and respected. The provisional government, they noted, had demonstrated the 
competence ofits personnel and was already influential in the affairs of the Third 
World and the Non-Aligned Movement. In contrast, Boumedienne’s entourage 
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were largely unknown even to Algeria’s allies, and a Yugoslav diplomat in Tunis 
voiced his concern that the Boumedienne clan’s habit of questioning the loy- 
alties of more cosmopolitan and well-traveled rivals pointed to a xenophobic 
streak. Acknowledging that there was much for Belgrade to like in Ben Bella's 
Tripoli Program, he suggested regretfully that “it is far more likely that this pro- 
gram could be successfully implemented under the GPRA% direction.’® In that 
light, it surely speaks well of the GPRA’s diplomatic accomplishments during the 
preceding years that its passing could be mourned simultaneously in Moscow, 
Belgrade, and Washington. 

Ultimately, Washington, Moscow, and other forces that were further removed 
from Algerian affairs decided against interfering out of deference to French sen- 
sitivities and because they accepted Algerian assurances that the FLN’s schism 
was not related to the outside world’s ideological and geopolitical divisions. 
Taking the threat of US involvement seriously, Ben Bella told the Americans 
that they risked creating a Cold War dynamic where none existed. He claimed to 
be no less favorably disposed to the Western perspective and interests than Ben 
Khedda but warned that he could “guarantee nothing” for their future relation- 
ship should Washington try to tilt the balance toward the GPRA.” Whatever 
their internal allegiances, representatives of the FLN seem to have maintained 
a remarkably united front on the subject of foreign intervention throughout the 
summer. They insisted to interlocutors from both East and West that their fac- 
tional dispute was not ideological in any meaningful sense, but rather a purely 
“internal matter” that was unrelated to Cold War dynamics.”' Consensus still 
prevailed among the FLN’s cadres that, even though the exploitation of interna- 
tional tensions was vital to their foreign policy, to invite those same tensions into 
Algeria's internal affairs would be catastrophic—the road to “congolization.” As 
Ben Bella argued, in a discussion with other senior figures at the end of the sum- 
mer, the key to nonalignment was to avoid becoming the direct object or arena 
of great power confrontations, a “toy in their hands”? This sentiment would be 
a key tenet of Algerian foreign policy in the years ahead. 

Another possible legacy of the FLN’s external relations, such as they were, 
during the summer crisis was to reinforce outside impressions that Algerian 
politics were fundamentally nonideological, driven by the clash of personalities 
rather than principles. Whether intentional or not, this message arguably played 
to the Western tendency to see Arab and African leaders as either cynical schem- 
ers or wild-eyed fanatics, but not practitioners of coherent political philosophies 
or doctrines. As de Gaulle reportedly said to some of his close advisers, “Ben 
Bella is tormented by djinns ... by the demons active among the Arabs these 
days: wild romanticism, socialism, pan-Arabism.’” That is, Algerian efforts to 
convince outsiders that their internal affairs should not be interpreted through 
the prism of the Cold War encouraged older obscurantist and essentialist biases. 
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In any case, deterred for the time being from more direct engagement with 
Algerian politics, numerous foreign governments instead raced to earn goodwill 
in the country by providing humanitarian assistance to a nation devastated by 
war. French napalm had incinerated 8,000 villages and countless hectares of for- 
est, much of the precious cultivable land was strewn with landmines, livestock 
was scarce, and at least 3 million people were displaced as refugees or intern- 
ees in the regroupement camps.”* To make things worse, normal economic and 
administrative activities were severely disrupted by the pieds noirs’ departure. 
In short, Algeria was in exactly the sort of socioeconomic crisis that had fueled 
American fears of communist penetration since the Marshall Plan in the late 
1940s. As Robert Komer of the White House national security team argued in 
late June, frustrated by Paris's intransigence, “I don’t think we can wait any lon- 
ger for the French lead. The Soviets certainly won't. ... [W]e too simply have to 
put ourselves in a position to respond to the Algerian requests [for aid] almost 
certainly in the offing” 

In fact, quite a lengthy list of donors came to the Algerians’ assistance that 
summer. The United States, the Soviet Union, communist China, the two 
Germanys, Yugoslavia, and various other countries from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain provided food, humanitarian supplies, or medical teams. American and 
Yugoslav doctors, for example, found themselves suturing side by side in the 
trying conditions of hospitals largely abandoned by their former European staff 
and lacking in supplies, although the Provisional Executive declined a similar 
Soviet offer. Initially, partly to avoid raising French hackles or instigating a sort 
of Cold War “humanitarian arms race,” Washington opted first to funnel its aid 
through the UN, the Red Cross, and other such organizations that had already 
been working in the FLN refugee camps in Morocco and Tunisia for the past few 
years.” Inevitably, however, the foreign diplomats in Algiers paid keen attention 
to the nature and scale of each country’s deliveries, as well as to the response of 
the local press. When the first Soviet cargo ship arrived on 8 August with 6,500 
tons of wheat on board, a British reporter conceded its value “as a propaganda 
gesture” in the city of shuttered shops and empty shelves that the pieds noirs had 
left behind.” 

A public relations battle started to escalate, and while the Americans immedi- 
ately noted the poor coverage their aid seemed to receive compared with Soviet 
and Chinese shipments, to a certain degree that reflected the incipient rivalry 
between “pro-Moscow” and “pro-Peking” editorial teams as well as a general 
anti-American bias that pervaded the newspaper scene. For example, defying 
the impotent Provisional Executive—and occasional machine-gun strafing from 
hostile FLN elements—the intrepid PCA had already managed to get its daily, 
Alger Républicain, up and running in a downtown hotel.” 
Michel, the French Maoist previously seconded to Patrice Lumumba, took 
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over the FLN’s new Al Chaab (The people), and a different group of French 
Trotskyists and fellow travelers would found Révolution Africaine several months 
later. The local media environment was not going to get any more receptive for 
the Americans, then. In any case, in response to the White House’s desire to 
make a bigger impact and properly compete with the communist countries, 
and also in consideration of the Algerians’ pressing needs, Washington quickly 
shifted to larger-scale assistance under the aegis of the Public Law 480 (PL-480) 
food donation program and announced such an allocation valued at $25 million 
at the end of August.*° 

Yet this early rivalry over humanitarian aid promised to be merely the pre- 
cursor to the real contest to influence Algeria's future political and economic 
orientation. Kennedy had put the Third World almost at the top of his foreign 
policy agenda, and Congress had passed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 in 
order to prevent communists from exploiting the difficulties faced by developing 
countries. In this spirit, one of the president’s advisers noted in mid-August that 
the State Department “believes we have to do some aggressive planning even 
before the Algerians are ready to launch a major development program. [The 
Algerians] don’t fully understand the complexities of development econom- 
ics, and it will be up to us to provide what positive guidance we can.”*' Notably, 
Moscow observed events in a very similar way, albeit from the opposite ideo- 
logical perspective that saw capitalist interests as the thieves of history. Though 
Soviet analysts were heartened by the language of the Tripoli Program and the 
likelihood of Ben Bellas victory over the “neocolonialist” Ben Khedda, the local 
TASS correspondent tempered the optimism of his avid readers by cautioning 
that “foreign political forces, hostile to an independent Algeria, are trying to use 
its internal difficulties to direct the country’s development along a neocolonial- 
ist path.” Having been disappointed before, the Soviet government was cau- 
tious, waiting not least to see whether the PCA would enjoy an influential role in 
the new order, as was the case in Cuba, or if Algeria’s communists would suffer 
the same repression as their comrades in other radical Arab states.™ 

Ofall the intrigues swirling around Algeria in the summer of 1962, the disposi- 
tion of the French government was ultimately the most pressing concern for the 
Americans, the Soviets, and the FLN. The exodus of most of Algerias European 
community had already smashed many of the assumptions on which the French 
government had based the Evian Accords. From an original population of around 
1 million, French officials estimated that only 200,000 pieds noirs remained in 
Algeria by September.™ The government had not planned on their leaving in such 
great numbers—as evidenced by the lack of preparations for repatriating so many 
people to the mainland—putting many of Evian’s assumptions in doubt. After all, 
the pieds noirs had constituted nearly the entirety of Algeria’s managerial, com- 
mercial, professional, and bureaucratic classes, so from a practical point of view, 
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coopération was already in grave jeopardy." Furthermore, the pieds noirs had vital 
symbolic value to Paris as the linchpin of rayonnement, the policy of maintain- 
ing French cultural influence in Frances former colonies. The new ambassador 
in Algiers, esteemed economist Jean-Marcel Jeanneney, had been told that main- 
taining a visible French presence was vital to ensuring that Algeria play “its neces- 
sary role, that of hinge between Europe and Africa.’*° 

De Gaulle indicated his determination to maintain close oversight of the 
Algerian situation by instructing Jeanneney to call him personally day or night 
as needed and by keeping open the special wartime inter-ministerial committee 
on Algerian matters, the Secrétariat d'Etat aux Affaires Algériennes (SEAA).*” 
Moreover, the French president maintained some surprising attitudes toward 
the Algerian situation. First, while Washington and Moscow both still sought to 
balance their relations with France against those with its former colony, by and 
large de Gaulle and his officials seemed more concerned with blocking American 
initiatives than Soviet ones. Having already seen Tunisia and Morocco fall into 
the orbit of his wealthy, seductive superpower ally, the French president was 
determined that the same not happen in Algeria. As he wrote to his foreign min- 
ister, Maurice Couve de Murville, a year later, France must not yield its estab- 
lished position in Africa from a misguided sense of Western partnership.** Thus 
Quai d’Orsay officials deliberately impeded the Americans’ efforts to get their 
own aid programs off the ground in Algeria, and their records plainly show that 
they actually only kept up the pretense of regular meetings with their counter- 
parts from the State Department in order to discover and counter their plans.” 

The second surprising feature of French policy at this time was its neutral- 
ity vis-a-vis the FLN power struggle. In fact, de Gaulle may even have assisted 
Ben Bella’s victory in subtle ways. Certainly, he ignored Ben Khedda’s pleas to 
keep Algeria's borders closed on 3 July to prevent the advance of Boumedienne’s 
troops, while in her monograph on Algerian foreign policy, French scholar 
Nicole Grimaud repeats the rumor that the French army refueled its vehicles 
on the way toward Algiers, a gesture necessitated by the logistical shortcomings 
of the operation.” In any case, de Gaulle’s seeming equanimity in the face of 
the Tripoli Program’s fervent denunciations of the Evian Accords is noteworthy 
enough. He apparently accepted Ben Bella’s new assurances, in August, that he 
did in fact feel bound to respect the FLN’s commitment to the accords and that 
his conception of socialisme à lalgérienne would not threaten the profits or assets 
of French firms.” Although Ben Bella had an obvious interest in averting any 
possible French actions against him, de Gaulle was probably of a mind to accept 
such promises because he tended to be dismissive of revolutionary ideological 
pronouncements in any case, whether they be Soviet or Algerian, and because 
he felt that coopération was inescapably vital to the national interest of whatever 
sort of regime took power in Algiers. This attitude accounts for Jeanneney’s 
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cool instructions to the effect that the Evian Accords “were valid regardless of 
the vicissitudes of Algeria internal politics and, moreover, they have not been 
reneged by any of the Front’s leaders” It also worth considering the possibil- 
ity that de Gaulle or some of his officials actually preferred to deal with a more 
radical or authoritarian government because it would govern more effectively, 
or because a genuinely Third Worldist Algerian partner would bolster France’s 
nonaligned credentials and curtail America’s influence.” 

Thus the ambiguity of the Algerian situation was not resolved even after the 
conclusion of the FLN’s internal power struggle at the beginning of September. 
Several thousand mujahideen died in fratricidal combat as Boumedienne’s 
troops reached Algiers and Kabylia, but an incipient civil war was averted by 
the intervention of 20,000 or more frustrated civilians, who marched out 
between the warring factions chanting “baraka saba'a sanin” (seven years, that’s 
enough! ).* Given the balance of forces, the pro-Tripoli group’s victory was com- 
plete, so Ben Bella and his allies set about founding a government on the revolu- 
tionary lines espoused in the Tripoli Program. Mohamed Khider took charge of 
the FLN with the intention of transforming it into a proper single party to steer 
the nation’s politics, while as defense minister, Boumedienne owned to a similar 
goal of “reconverting” the ALN into as powerful a political force as a military 
one in the new Algeria. On 20 September, the people did get to elect a National 
Constituent Assembly that was supposed to develop a constitution and define 
the nation’s political structures, but they were only given the option of approv- 
ing or rejecting a predetermined list of 196 candidates, which a large majority of 
the 6.5 million eligible voters did.” With some embarrassment, in Washington 
Chanderli justified this procedure to American officials on the necessity of root- 
ing out the communists who might infiltrate an open election. While the PCA 
did fear for its future in a single-party FLN state, this style of referendum-like 
election was entirely in accordance with the new regime’s conception of popular 
democracy.” On 25 September, Ben Bella was confirmed as head of the Bureau 
Politique and prime minister of the RADP, and when Krim stepped forward to 
denounce the “supplanting of collective leadership for personal power,” Ahmed 
Kaid reprised his role at Tripoli by spiritedly defending the need to avoid politi- 
cal division through revolutionary discipline and democratic centralism.”” 

The reality of these different power structures would never manage to live up 
to their status and functions on paper. Most obviously, Boumedienne was not 
in the Bureau Politique at first, but there could be little doubt of his weight in 
the new leadership. Nor did the FLN exist yet as anything like the sort of party 
envisioned by Khider, and even the nominal relationship between party, govern- 
ment, and Boumedienne’s supposed “vanguard” soldiery was extremely vague. 
Although the presence of people like Ben Khedda and Krim in the National 
Assembly offered a fig leaf of unity, allies of Ben Bella, Boumedienne, and Khider 
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dominated that body and especially the senior government positions. The assem- 
bly’s first act was to elect Abbas as its president, and ever the parliamentarian, he 
used his inaugural speech to extol the virtues of the separation of powers and 
genuine civilian authority.” Yet such terms did not automatically resonate with 
this assemblage of erstwhile revolutionaries and politicized soldiery in the same 
way as they would have with a Western audience. Some weeks later, for example, 
one deputy wondered aloud whether he attended “as a member of parliament 
[or] as a militant of the party” before unapologetically answering, “I have come 
to defend the decisions taken by my party, just as I do outside this Assembly or 
in my contacts abroad... . Some say here that the militants are Beni-oui-ouis in 
regard to the party, in regard to its discipline. All right: to this I say Yes, twenty 
times Yes: I am a Beni-oui-oui.’” In this respect, Algeria provided a vivid dem- 
onstration of the tenuous moral authority of liberal democracy in much of the 
postcolonial world. Many new political elites, such as the former cadres of the 
FLN, did not offer even a nominal fealty to the rights of the individual—loyalty 
to the collective was the first principle of many postcolonial political cultures. 

That said, all agreed that the first priority was to redress the disastrous state 
of Algeria’s economy. While Ben Bella had spoken at Tripoli of his desire to 
force the pieds noirs out of Algeria eventually, the sudden departure of most of 
Algeria's European managers, administrators, technicians, and professionals had 
come to pass much sooner than anyone might have anticipated. The economy 
and public services had come to a crashing halt. The collapse of national out- 
put was apparent in the factories that sat idle, the crops untended, and the hos- 
pitals operating with skeleton crews—often thanks only to foreign volunteers. 
In the important construction industry, output would fall by about 55 percent 
between 1962 and 1963, and nearly three-quarters of the 2,000 businesses in 
that sector simply disappeared.’ The crisis had left about 70 percent of Algeria’s 
active population unemployed, and privately held bank deposits were at a quar- 
ter of their 1961 level." Notably, the World Bank reported that French mining 
operations seemed largely unaffected by the dire conditions around them, but 
that fact testifies only to the bifurcated nature of the colonial order, where two 
separate economies existed side by side.'” In any case, by October, the French 
government had to accelerate the separation of its treasury from that of the 
new Algerian state in order to stop the profuse bleeding of moneys across the 
Mediterranean." 

In short, for all the attention and acclaim it enjoyed in international affairs, 
independent Algeria emerged in the midst of a profound socioeconomic crisis, 
and the country looked certain to be dependent on outside support for the fore- 
seeable future. Its combination of prominence and poverty only increased the 
interest of the numerous powers that desired to enhance their reputation in the 
developing world, including the two superpowers. While President Kennedy 
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did not want to depend on France to maintain such a potentially important 
country within the Western sphere, Soviet policymakers were greatly encour- 
aged by Ben Bella effusive commitment to socialism. The interest of the great 
powers was such that, noting the impatience on both sides of the ideological 
divide to strengthen relations with Ben Bella’s new government, the New York 
Times correspondent concluded in early October that “the Cold War has begun 
in independent Algeria.”'* Luckily, he felt, the country’s pressing circum- 
stances meant that “for once the West seems to be in a strong position. . . . The 
basic advantage of the non-Communist world is that Algeria desperately needs 
French help to solve its economic and technical problems [and] this affects 
Algeria's relations with other countries too.”'® Yet, in making this prediction, 
he perhaps neglected the possibility that the country’s economic emergency 
and its social upheavals might instead impel its new leaders to implement more 
radical solutions than were allowed for in the Evian settlement. For at the same 
time that Algeria’s problems seemed to confirm its external dependencies— 
notably on France—events on the ground were empowering those who called 
for a definitive break with the patterns of the past. Che Guevara observed once 
that he judged the depth of a revolution by the number of refugees it created, 
and by that standard Algeria had accrued deep stores of revolutionary potential 
that were yet to be tapped.’ 


Development in the Shadow of the Bomb 


While the specter of “congolization” had been a persistent and popular theme 
during Algeria’s turbulent transition to independence, it was the Cuban paral- 
lel that dominated discussion of the new Algerian government’s first actions in 
the international and domestic realms, from September 1962 to the following 
March. Admiration for the Cuban Revolution was widespread and fervent in the 
ranks of the former FLN, and French officials justly feared that Franco-Algerian 
relations might replicate the rapid deterioration of the American-Cuban rela- 
tionship in the wake of Fidel Castro’s seizure of power. Indeed, during GPRA 
envoy Lakhdar Brahimi’s visit to Havana in January 1962, in the final stages of 
the Evian negotiations, Castro confidently counseled the Algerian nationalists 
that they should agree to whatever concessions were necessary to get the French 
out of Algeria as soon as possible, since “once peace has returned and you are 
well established, you can do whatever you want.” Moreover, Cuba was prob- 
ably the single most polarizing Third World country in the Cold War context. 
From Washington's perspective, Castro’s regime represented the worst-case 
scenario of communist capture of poor nations’ aspirations, whereas the Soviet 
leadership treasured it as proof that the developing world was destined to adopt 
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socialism and communism. Consequently, Ahmed Ben Bella could hardly have 
chosen a more contentious debut on the international stage when he announced 
his intention to travel first to the United States, in mid-October, to preside 
over his country’s formal admission to the United Nations and to meet with 
President Kennedy at the White House, but then subsequently to fly directly to 
Havana to thank the Cuban people for their support during the independence 
struggle. Even if he had not thereby unwittingly implicated himself in the mis- 
sile crisis—an event that significantly raised the stakes of the Cold War in the 
Third World—the Algerian prime minister's itinerary would have complicated 
his foreign and domestic agendas. It is no exaggeration to say that the menace 
of nuclear devastation would exert a decisive influence on the formulation of 
Algeria's economic model. 

Unfortunately, the Algerian archives have thus far yielded comparatively little 
inside information on the motives and details of the trip, although alternative 
sources shed light on independent Algeria first initiative on the world stage, 
from a variety of angles. In fact, the fragmentary nature of documentary evidence 
from these early months of the RADP’s diplomacy is itself evidence of the rudi- 
mentary state of the new foreign ministry. At thirty-two years old, Mohammed 
Khemisti was the youngest foreign minister in the world, managing a small team 
of GPRA veterans in a few offices in Algiers’s central administration building, 
the Palais du Gouvernement. The fact that the MAE’s earliest records frequently 
lacked basic identifying information such as dates, provenance, and addressee 
testifies to an initial shortage of equipment, procedures, and trained personnel. 
Although the ministry began to expand quickly, it would take nearly two years to 
establish a formal filing and archiving system, and even longer for senior staff to 
be fully relieved of the burden of translating from English, let alone less common 
languages." 

Nevertheless, the Algerians possessed an international agenda whose ambi- 
tion seemed to greatly outstrip their meager resources, for they were determined 
to champion the Third World’s rise as a political and moral force and to advance 
their own candidacy for a vanguard role. Moreover, many observers were con- 
vinced of their capacity to do so. British officials were immensely impressed by 
the intelligence and competency of the FLN’s battle-hardened diplomats, a rare 
asset for an African country, and concluded that “ifthe Algerian cat should jump 
the wrong way . . . the Algerian delegation at New York . . . could make trouble 
for the West out of all proportion to Algeria's physical size and strength.” 

Arriving in New York with Khemisti and a team of senior figures from various 
branches of the regime, including Ahmed Kaid to represent Boumdienne’s mili- 
tary faction, Ben Bella undoubtedly succeeded in the trip’s first objective, which 
was to cement Algeria’s reputation as a leading voice on Third World issues. He 
delivered an impressive address to the General Assembly on 9 October and gave 
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notice that the policy of nonalignment ought not to be mistaken for a muted 
timidity with regard to international affairs. Any sovereign state, he insisted, 
had the right and even the duty to speak its mind on matters of war and peace 
whether they occurred in the Southern Hemisphere or the Northern one. He 
criticized the rich countries’ control over the global economy and institutions 
such as the UN and vowed to tear up the post-World War II “gentleman's agree- 
ment” by which the “old powers” preserved their domination of the new.!!° But 
he focused his attention and passion above all on the incomplete national libera- 
tion struggles in Palestine and southern Africa, to which he promised Algeria’s 
unqualified support. In fact, Ben Bella spoke so vehemently of the continued 
unrest in Congo that some American officials feared that Algiers was on the 
verge of committing its own hardy mujahideen to the left-wing Gizenga govern- 
ment’s cause." 

Such militancy played well to the Algerians’ main constituency, as shown by 
the fawning coverage in the Tunis-based tier-mondiste weekly, Jeune Afrique, but 
dignitaries and journalists of all varieties pursued them throughout their stay. 
Although they were féted in African and Asian diplomatic circles in particular— 
the Guinean president, Ahmed Sékou Touré, had flown in merely to bask in their 
reflected glory—the British and Soviet governments both also invited Ben Bella 
to visit their countries at his earliest convenience.” All this attention seemed to 
embolden the Algerian prime minister. He appeared on a least two American 
television programs, one hosted by Adlai Stevenson, where he unnerved French 
officials by speaking of France’s military bases, nuclear testing sites, and eco- 
nomic preponderance in Algeria as undesirable legacies of colonialism. In doing 
so, he deviated from a polite acquiescence to the narrative of de Gaulle as the 
great emancipator. * Nor did he refrain from commenting on Americas inter- 
nal politics: on emerging from a meeting with the African American civil rights 
leader Dr. Martin Luther King on 13 October, he told the waiting press that the 
United States risked losing its “moral and political voice” in the world should it 
not defeat racial discrimination within its own society.''* 

However, US officials were far more concerned by Ben Bella’s pronounce- 
ments on Cuba than his opinions on civil rights. Notably, his first meeting on 
arriving in New York had been with the Cuban president, Osvaldo Dorticos, 
whom he warmly embraced in a hotel lobby for the benefit of the cameras.''® 
Washington took note of every such gesture, for there had already been some 
debate as to whether Algeria was a lost cause, or whether the president should 
rescind his invitation to Ben Bella after hearing the latter’s full travel plans. In 
mid-September, Dean Rusk had ordered his staff at the State Department to 
investigate ways of diminishing Boumedienne’s influence in the new regime 
after hearing a speech in which the defense minister had admired Castro’s 
domestic policies.'® On the other hand, US diplomats also considered many 
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of the Algerians known best to them from their service in the GPRA, such as 
Chanderli and Yazid, to be “basically pro-American” and deemed Ben Bella to 
be an essentially “pragmatic” person who could be weaned away from commu- 
nism’s chimeric temptations.''? Robert Komer, for example, conceded that the 
prime minister was under the sway of “a mélange of revolutionary clichés from 
Marx, Mao, Nasser, and Che Guevara” but urged Kennedy to keep his appoint- 
ment with him on the basis that “Cuba may [actually] provide a good pretext 
to get across [to him] the risk of Communist capture of indigenous national 
revolutions.’''* So as not to give the impression that Cuba was a litmus test for 
America’s relations with the developing world, the president agreed. He also 
seems to have retained a special sympathy for the country that had helped make 
his political career—even as Mohammed Khemisti’s own speech to the General 
Assembly on 12 October indicated how much that sympathy would be put 
to the test. Defending Havana’s right to pursue “economic and social liberation,” 
the Algerian foreign minister denounced any “efforts to attack and undermine 
the political regime chosen by the friendly people of Cuba.”!” 

Inevitably, this topic occupied much of the conversation between the two 
leaders three days later. Ben Bella and his colleagues stayed only a few hours for 
what was technically an informal meeting, not an official state visit. Nonetheless, 
the American president went to the trouble of orchestrating a novel welcome, a 
twenty-gun salute on the White House lawn, that bestowed a genial air of occa- 
sion on the proceedings.” The minutes of their discussion accord with Ben 
Bella’s recollection of friendly yet feisty debate; although he began by paying 
homage to Kennedy’s sagacity and courage in supporting Algeria liberation 
five years earlier, the two men quickly revealed their markedly different under- 
standings of the meaning of “nonalignment” and their varying interpretations of 
the Cold War in the developing world. Kennedy argued that Castro was a false 
prophet, that his foreign policy was decidedly aligned, and that he had betrayed 
the Cuban national cause. “The Cuban people never had a chance to express 
their will,” he said, “but were delivered over to old hard-line Communists and 
appended to the Soviet Bloc.’ In turn, Ben Bella was careful to preface his 
response with an assurance that although Algeria had to experience a “radical 
and general revolution,’ his people “wanted to prevent the possible danger of a 
radical Communist take-over in their country, for their ideology and [our] reli- 
gion [are] contrary.’ However, he then proceeded to describe Cuba as a victim 
of misguided American hostility, likening Castro’s reliance on Soviet military 
support to Nasser’s decision to buy Czechoslovak arms in 1955 as a result of 
the Eisenhower administration’s intransigence. “As a brotherly and friendly sug- 
gestion,’ the Algerian advised, “it would be best to avoid nailing Castro to the 
Communist camp by failing to give him any other choice.” Though the tenor 
of their talk was amiable, it provided a vivid contrast between one worldview 
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preoccupied by the conflict between East and West, and another that consid- 
ered the disparity between North and South to be the defining characteristic of 
international life.'”! 

Ironically, Kennedy himself had criticized his predecessor for committing 
exactly the same Manichaean errors he was accused of, and though the Algerians’ 
admiration and gratitude for his stance during the war were sincere, they were 
beginning to speak of President Kennedy falling short of Senator Kennedy’s high 
principles. Yet while they judged US policy toward Cuba very critically and held 
decidedly mixed opinions on Washington’s attitude toward their own liberation 
struggle, the Algerian delegation had also traversed the Atlantic with a second, 
much more concrete goal in mind: namely, securing a promise of substantial 
economic assistance from the Americans. This objective ran counter to much 
of their public and private musings—the GPRA’s records show an increasing 
distrust of US economic influence in Africa, and an undated report by the new 
MAE, seemingly written not long after these events, described the centerpiece 
of Kennedy’s aid policy in Latin America, the Alliance for Progress, as an effort 
to “economically suffocate the Isle of Liberty [Cuba] and topple its revolution- 
ary government”! Moreover, during his speech in New York a few days earlier, 
Khemisti had explicitly declared that Algeria rejected capitalism, that it would 
“find its own road, a socialist road,” and serve as a revolutionary “laboratory” for 
the rest of Africa. # On the face of things, therefore, the prospects for Algerian- 
American economic cooperation seemed dim, especially in light of the fact that 
at this very moment the Kennedy administration was battling a growing lobby in 
Congress that wanted to cut off assistance to developing countries that pursued 
radical policies, criticized the United States, or allied themselves to Fidel Castro. 

The motivation for seeking American economic assistance layin the Algerians’ 
compelling desire to diversify their sources of support and trade. While the French 
government described coopération as a charitable act of historic proportions, the 
FLN considered it an effort to maintain Algeria’s colonial economic structures, 
in which 95 percent of exports were directed toward the metropole. Despite 
their socialist principles, the Algerians’ internal reports show that at this time 
they estimated that only the Western capitalist countries, above all the United 
States, had the potential to counterbalance France's heavy grip on their economy 
in a significant way.’ In fact, the American food aid program was already gear- 
ing up to feed about 2 million people in Algeria over the coming winter, but Ben 
Bella and his colleagues would not be satisfied by this form of help alone. They 
desired, and even seemed to expect, that Washington would make a real finan- 
cial contribution to modernization and development projects in addition to 
humanitarian aid. Regarding the seeming ideological incompatibility between 
the two countries, the Algerians sent mixed signals. On the one hand, playing 
the “pragmatist” card, Ben Bella assured Kennedy that “socialism is something 
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for the distant future. The Algerians are not dreamers; they know socialism can- 
not be brought about in a hurry, nor can it be brought about by words alone” 
Yet Khemisti and Yazid, talking to their State Department counterparts, also said 
that American assistance should reflect Algeria’s economic principles, so public 
moneys would be preferable to private investment." The Americans, naturally, 
had the opposite opinion and raised the case of a US firm that was currently 
deliberating developing a petrochemical facility at Arzew, near Oran, but desired 
guarantees of compensation in the event of future nationalization. Subsequently, 
an MAE analysis decided that the Americans were pushing this project to test 
the flexibility of Algeria’s principles; the fact that it subsequently foundered over 
the question of guaranteed indemnities suggests that ideological concerns could 
affect practical business between the two countries.'”” 

However, in one important respect the two sides were in accord. In explain- 
ing their desire to diversify Algeria's economic relationships, Khemisti and Yazid 
told their hosts that coopération with France needed to be placed within a new 
context of “world-wide cooperation” and this notion actually resonated per- 
fectly with the American government’s position in its ongoing debates with the 
French.” Whereas US officials argued that Western countries should distribute 
their aid in a more multilateral fashion, presenting a united front in the differ- 
ent areas of the developing world, Paris insisted on focusing its development 
assistance on francophone Africa. De Gaulle’s concern, of course, was to pro- 
tect France's influence in its former colonies against American encroachment, 
but the American position also matched the Algerians’ desire to see the Western 
countries compete with one another, rather than maintaining exclusive “spheres 
of influence” in the Third World.'” Later in December—after the commotion 
about Algeria's involvement in the Cuban drama had died down somewhat— 
Kennedy would instruct the various branches of American foreign policy to map 
out their “next steps in this important country,” noting specifically that while 
France should carry most of the West’s burden there, he also wanted his nation 
to invest enough to “be in a position to respond with sufficient dispatch to serve 
our political interests.”"* However, the president's desire to meet at least some of 
the Algerians’ requests would run into fierce obstruction from State Department 
officials whose overriding concern was for Washington's relations with Paris, 
Rabat, or Tunis. 

In any case, Ben Bellas controversial journey to Havana lay before the pursuit 
of any economic agreements between the United States and Algeria. When Ben 
Bella offered his services as intermediary, Kennedy had asked the prime minister 
to convey to Castro the message that he need not fear invasion so long as the Soviet 
Union only installed defensive military installations on the island. Yet even as the 
two leaders spoke in the White House that morning, 15 October, CIA analysts 
elsewhere in the city were excitedly studying the reconnaissance photographs that 
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revealed Khrushchev’s missiles in Cuba.'*! So unbeknownst to the Algerian del- 
egates, the celebratory atmospherics of their brief stay in Havana, on 16 and 17 
October, transpired against the backdrop ofan unprecedented sense of crisis within 
the American government. Boarding a Cuban airplane to depart at New York’s 
Idlewild airport, Ben Bella enthused to the press that “this is the happiest moment 
of my trip to America, I feel like I am coming home. For me, coming to Cuba is 
like returning to Algeria”! He and his companions were received at the other 
end by cheering crowds equipped with Algerian flags and giant portraits of the 
prime minister, while Castro's welcoming speech hailed the significance of their 
visit, “at a time when Yanqui imperialism intends to vanquish the revolution by its 
threats, blackmail, and criminal economic and commercial blockade”! Though 
the crowds may have been staged, the Algerians’ enthusiasm was undoubtedly 
genuine, and Ben Bella clearly forgot whatever concern he had for American pub- 
lic opinion in the excitement of the moment. “We were only in Cuba for thiry-six 
hours,” he later recalled, “but what a celebration it was! . . . Protocol was forgotten 
and we talked, talked... Never had thirty-six hours seemed so short!”!** 
Unfortunately, only indirect third-party accounts exist about the substance of 
these energetic discussions between Ben Bella, Khemisti, Ahmed Kaid, Guevara, 
and the Castro brothers. According to Soviet communications intercepted by 
American signals intelligence, Ben Bella did make an effort to mediate between 
Havana and Washington. He recounted his conversation with Kennedy fairly 
faithfully, though perhaps exaggerating the forcefulness with which he took the 
American president to task for the wrongs inflicted on Cuba. Most important, 
he passed on Kennedy’s promise—or warning—that the United States would 
take military action only if the Soviets put offensive military capabilities in 
place, though he appears to have been unaware of the full significance of this 
message. Ben Bella advised his hosts to avoid provoking their giant neighbor 
more than was necessary, suggesting specifically that Cuba take more caution 
in its support of revolution elsewhere in Latin America, though he then also 
recognized that spreading revolution was Cuba’s duty—just as it was Algeria's 
duty, he said, to spread revolution in Africa. Though firm conclusions cannot be 
drawn in the absence of a proper transcript of the Ben Bella—Castro conversa- 
tion, the Algerian prime minister does seem, per his reputation, to have moder- 
ated his manner somewhat in order to please both the American and the Cuban 
heads of state. Notably, he refused the Cubans’ offer to drop any reference to 
Guantanamo Bay from their concluding joint declaration to the press, which was 
certain to rile Washington. But his difference in tone in the two capitals is not 
outrageous, nor is there any evidence of a substantive, policy-related inconsis- 
tency. Crucially, there is no indication that the Algerians received any hint that 
Soviet nuclear weapons were present in Cuba, a fact that would be the source of 
considerable embarrassment and frustration in Algiers in the days ahead. 
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The mutual expectation was that the Algerians’ visit was merely the beginning 
ofa close relationship. The Cuban official who briefed the Soviet embassy on the 
talks made a point of stating that the Algerian prime minister had been very com- 
plimentary of Moscow’s assistance to Cuba and the high level of Soviet technical 
expertise. This detail may have been for the Soviet ambassador’s benefit, as it 
seems likely in light of subsequent developments that Castro agreed (or him- 
self proposed) at this time to convince Moscow of Algeria’s revolutionary bona 
fides and its worthiness as a beneficiary of Soviet support. In return, Ben Bella 
offered to serve as Cuba's bridge to Africa and the Middle East. The Algerians 
would take this duty seriously, helping to open up new arenas for Cuban diplo- 
macy and revolutionary subversion. It is not indicated in this account that the 
Cubans and Algerians discussed assisting one another's subversive campaigns 
to export revolution into other countries, though it was also almost certainly 
broached at some point." 

French intelligence’s account of the Algerian-Cuban discussions (from an 
“absolutely reliable” source) echoes much of the Soviet account and provides 
more information on some of the Algerian delegation’s other conversations and 
activities in Havana. In the economic realm, they offered to assist the Cubans 
in the challenge of obtaining oil from the Soviet Union and Iraq and proposed 
to begin a bilateral exchange of oil for sugar, although nothing firm was agreed. 
Meanwhile, of equal significance were the Algerians’ speedy efforts to accumu- 
late as much information as possible on the Cuban Revolution’s domestic con- 
cerns. Junior members of the delegation had been assigned precise areas of study 
such as the role of the army and militias, agrarian reform, literacy campaigns, 
tourism, and women, on which they were to prepare reports for the relevant 
ministries back in Algiers.” The visitors were especially interested in the role 
of the Cuban Communist Party in state affairs, which is noteworthy given that 
its Algerian equivalent was at that time arguing for its continued existence in a 
single-party state by citing the Cuban precedent.'* In short, with so many shared 
concerns and attitudes between the two sides, these exchanges confirmed Cuba’s 
status as an important reference point for the new Algerian leadership. Ben Bella 
later wistfully described the trip to Havana as a moment when “the two young- 
est revolutions in the world met, compared notes, and together envisioned the 
future.’'*' In that spirit, Ben Bella and Castro agreed not only that they ought 
to exchange ambassadors as soon as possible but also that Castro should visit 
Algeria as early as the spring. * 

While the details of the Algerians’ conversations in Havana were unknown 
to the outside world, the trip’s celebratory atmosphere and the warmth of their 
relations with the Cubans were evident to all. Accordingly, when the Algerian 
prime minister returned to New York for his flight back across the Atlantic, 
he experienced a much more hostile reception than he had on his first arrival 
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a week earlier. “We don’t greatly care,” sniffed the Wall Street Journal on 19 
October, “what this gentleman from Algeria says or how he chooses to pass 
his time. But we certainly wonder what’s wrong with Washington. It must 
take a powerful streak of masochism to be so loving toward people who are 
so eager to kick the US in the teeth.”’* Ben Bella met once more in New York 
with Adlai Stevenson, who warned him that his statements on Guantanamo 
and US-Cuban relations had convinced many Americans that Algeria was sin- 
cere about nonalignment. Ben Bella ruefully observed that nonalignment was 
proving to be a difficult and uncomfortable path, and conceded that he might 
have been too accommodating to his hosts’ requests in Havana.'** Even so, the 
full ramifications of the trip to Cuba were not yet apparent to him, since the 
escalating missile crisis had not yet exploded publicly. The Algerian govern- 
ment was about to face a very hard choice between its moral and diplomatic 
compulsion to stand by a Third World ally, on the one hand, and the pressing 
circumstances at home that made American economic assistance one of its 
highest priorities, on the other. 

Fittingly, then, the missile story broke just when three of the MAE’s most 
experienced diplomatic operatives—Yazid, Mohammed Sahnoun, and Layashi 
Yaker—arrived in Washington to pursue the aid talks that they believed both 
countries had agreed on during Ben Bellas visit a week earlier. The fact that 
American officials subsequently disputed even the premise of the Algerians’ 
journey, claiming that only very preliminary discussions were on the agenda, 
underscores the complete breakdown of communications between the visi- 
tors and their hosts from the State Department and the United States Agency 
for International Development (USAID). What is clear is that the backdrop of 
the Cuban crisis frayed tempers and shortened fuses on both sides of the table 
when they met at Foggy Bottom on 23 October; the night before, Kennedy had 
appeared on television to inform the world and a horrified American public of 
the discovery of Soviet missiles on Castro's island. Whether or not the Algerians 
were mistaken in their expectation of discussing substantial issues and specific 
development projects, the tenor of the conversation quickly deteriorated when 
the Americans refused to entertain any such possibilities and insisted that their 
brief was strictly limited to the preexisting humanitarian and food aid programs. 
Declaring that this position rendered the meeting pointless in the first place, 
Yazid, Sahnoun, and Yaker angrily accused the US government of punishing 
Algeria for its friendship with Cuba, and a heated argument ensued. Ultimately, 
having initially made arrangements at their hotel for a lengthy stay, the three 
Algerians found themselves on the train back to New York later that same day, 
where a furious Khemisti complained bitterly to the French ambassador (who 
could scarcely hide his glee) that “the United States intended to subject their aid 


to political conditions” 
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Although the Americans claimed afterward that mistaken expectations were 
to blame for the meetings collapse, this hitherto obscure incident actually made 
a very significant impression on the Algerian government. Returning to Algiers, 
Khemisti defended his team’s disappointing failure to secure an aid agreement 
in Washington by arguing that the Americans had chosen to make economic 
assistance contingent on Algeria distancing itself from Cuba. The MAE’s inter- 
nal reports would still be repeating this interpretation as accepted wisdom sev- 
eral years later. Lakhdar Brahimi, who was not present, recalls the story that 
circulated among the Algerian diplomatic corps according to which Yazid, 
Sahnoun, and Yaker found a note waiting for them when they checked into their 
hotel, advising them to watch Kennedy’s television broadcast that evening.'*° 
Although certainly not official policy, it is plausible that some American offi- 
cials, already irritated at the Algerians’ outspoken views on US-Cuban relations 
and outraged at Khrushchev and Castro's audacious nuclear gambit, were at the 
very least content to let their guests leave with the impression of being punished. 
Notably, the State Department’s official denials were in response to coverage in 
the New York Times, reliant on sources inside Foggy Bottom, that supported the 
Algerians’ interpretation of events." On the other hand, as Porter and his col- 
leagues argued, Khemisti had an interest in rebutting criticism for having made 
a mess of the aid talks, and once Third Worldist opinion makers such as Robert 
Malley’s Tunis-based Jeune Afrique picked up the story of plucky Algeria refus- 
ing American money in order to stand by Cuba, Ben Bella’s government became 
heavily invested in that storyline, whatever its accuracy." 

Therefore, the Algerian government rode out the Cuban Missile Crisis with 
two contradictory goals in mind. The Bureau Politique issued a public condem- 
nation of American aggression and reaffirmed its solidarity with the “valiant 
Cuban people.’ The local press adopted an even more belligerent tone, but in 
reality the government’s official protests were fairly muted, and Ben Bella nota- 
bly declined the spotlight himself. Moreover, behind the scenes he was decid- 
edly conciliatory in their communications with the United States. Though at 
first refusing to see Porter, perhaps giving himself time to decide on a course 
of action, the prime minister then received the American ambassador at his 
modest residence in order to clarify emphatically that he had no prior knowl- 
edge of the Soviet missiles. He assured Porter of his high regard for President 
Kennedy and his appreciation for the United States’ vital concerns in the emer- 
gency. He also said that he blamed Khrushchev for the crisis and bemoaned that 
the Soviet leader had put a fraternal Third World country in danger. '* Notably, 
Khemisti offered more or less the same account to the Yugoslav ambassador, 
Nijaz Dizdarevié, to whom he complained that the Soviet and Cuban conspir- 
acy had made the nonaligned countries “look like fools.’ Vitally, Washington 
believed that the Algerians had been kept in the dark about the missiles, and 
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in concrete terms, Ben Bella also agreed to cooperate with American efforts to 
prevent the Soviet Union from obtaining an African refueling stop for an air 
bridge to Cuba.’*' In other words, while the semiofficial Algerian press vocifer- 
ously condemned Kennedy’s blockade of Cuba, the authorities in Algiers were 
actually quietly participating in that (ultimately successful) American effort to 
peacefully defuse the crisis. As a result, even though Algeria would henceforth 
bear the enmity of a substantial share of the American press and public, quite a 
few policymakers—including the president—felt that Ben Bellas government 
had done enough to earn Washington's patience and forgiveness for at least a 
little while longer. 

Even so, during the weeks that followed, both American and French officials 
were concerned that the Algerian government’s piecemeal steps toward social- 
ism pointed to a “Castroist” trajectory for the country. Ben Bella issued several 
decrees in November that gave the government’s belated imprimatur to Muslim 
and Arab Algerians’ occupation of abandoned French and pied noir properties. 
The decision to grant legal standing to such properties’ new occupants irritated 
Paris, which was pressing the authorities in Algiers to compensate French citi- 
zens and businesses for the seizures. American observers seemed to consider 
the questions of compensation and of guaranteeing property rights as important 
litmus tests for Algeria’s ideological direction. 

In reality, the Algerian government's actions were not the product of Cuban 
inspiration but were instead an effort to assert its relevance and legitimacy by 
getting out ahead of a broad-based, popular revolutionary surge. In the capital, a 
cosmopolitan milieu of fellow travelers and local labor activists helped drive the 
national discourse through their overrepresentation in the local press and trade 
unions." Autogestion, or workers’ self-management, committees were already 
in control of thousands of farms and businesses. Ben Bella sought to identify 
himself with this extremely popular grassroots phenomenon, promising in one 
speech to hand over another 500 factories to their workers and vowing during 
a heavily publicized tour of an autogestion farm that “there will be no more 
wretched on this earth." Likewise, Omar Ouzegane, the minister of agriculture 
and a former communist militant, promised the peasants that Algerian socialism 
would be implemented in their name. Referring to the best-known of the great 
pied noir landowners, Henri Borgeaud, he assured the rural poor that “Algerian 
Borgeauds will not replace the French Borgeauds.”!* In short, Algeria’s politi- 
cians were scurrying to position themselves at the forefront of a genuinely popu- 
lar and hitherto self-directed revolutionary movement. 

It is in this domestic context, as much as the international one, that the 
Algerian government’s determined efforts to maintain Washington's favor in the 
wake of the controversial trip to Havana must be considered. In the weeks that 
followed, the country’s political elite as a whole continued to be very sympathetic 
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toward Cuba and critical of the United States’ longer-term campaign to isolate 
and undermine Castro's regime. But Ben Bella and his colleagues made the clear 
decision to temporarily sacrifice their relationship with Cuba in order to pursue 
American economic and development assistance. After all, their financial posi- 
tion was especially alarming because Paris had cut off the unregulated flow of 
funds from the French treasury in October, so that Khemisti told Ambassador 
Porter on 12 November that “there was not one cent in the Algerian treasury.” 
The young foreign minister observed hopefully that “the international atmo- 
sphere has quieted and we would like to resume talks with you about possible 
American aid to Algeria.”' 

Algerian officials recognized that they would need to accommodate 
Washington's policies and emphatically demonstrate their appreciation of 
American assistance. For example, Porter warned them that the provision 
of development assistance would be contingent on a positive assessment of 
Algeria’s wider economic policies, which suggested they might have to sacrifice 
key aspects of their commitment to socialism. Ben Bella also began to publicly 
extol the benevolence of the American food shipments, which Porter had sug- 
gested in order to improve Algerias public image. The White House then cited 
the changed tenor of Ben Bella’s speeches, in early January, to persuade protest- 
ing American dockworkers to resume loading cargo ships delivering food aid to 
Algeria.'°° 

Meanwhile, this campaign to win American hearts and minds also necessi- 
tated putting some distance between Algeria and Cuba. Contrary to Ben Bella 
and Castro's discussions in Havana, several months passed without an exchange 
of ambassadors between the two countries or any further discussion of the 
Cuban leader’s proposed trip to North Africa.” As one MAE report lately 
admitted in plain fashion: 


During the Cuban crisis and blockade . . . despite our sympathy for 
Cuba and that country’s level of engagement with the East, we were 
obliged to maintain some distance from Cuba. The United States’ eco- 
nomic positions in our country are a fact, and it is undeniable that the 
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USA intends to use them for political ends. 


Algeria’s new leaders had made their first conscious decision to put pragmatism 
before revolutionary principles. 

In similar fashion, they also reconciled themselves to the reality of their 
dependence on French assistance. Although the Ben Bella—Castro joint commu- 
niqué had made no explicit reference to France’s economic and military interests 
in its former colony, French officials hardly needed Jeune Afrique to point out the 
apparent similarities between the two countries, as it did in an editorial for its 
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14-20 October issue. With Cuba situated just 90 miles from Florida and Algeria 
470 miles from Marseilles, the paper observed, they epitomized the Third 
World’s confrontation with America and Europe.’*’ Ominously for Paris, when 
Ben Bella delegation to America returned home, they appeared reinvigorated 
with revolutionary zeal. The Algerian authorities undertook a spate of provoca- 
tive nationalizations of landmarks of the pieds noirs’ world, such as the Radio 
Algiers broadcasting station and the capital’s main cathedral. Though one Quai 
d Orsay analyst anticipated a Nasserite “muslimification” campaign, the cathe- 
dral was first converted into a temple to tier-mondisme for the 1 November cel- 
ebrations on the anniversary of the FLN’s revolution, which a host of liberation 
movements attended. Symbolically, the Algerian government’s actions looked 
like a public repudiation of coopération that, in addition to the widespread sei- 
zures of the pied noirs’ homes and businesses, risked discrediting the Evian 
Accords in the eyes of the French electorate. ‘The commander of the French 
naval base at Mers-el-Kébir (which France retained the use of per Evian) even 
had the garrison on high alert for a time, in case the Algerians attempted to seize 
that installation too. 

De Gaulle and his officials observed these developments with alarm. After all, 
the French president had invested a sizable portion of his personal political capi- 
tal in the Evian Accords and the myth that he had somehow “won” the Algerian 
War. On the one hand, Algerian seizures of French citizens’ property provoked 
calls for retaliation in the form of withholding aid. As one official in the French 
foreign ministry complained, “under the cover of coopération, [the Algerians] 
appeal for aid from France without concealing their intent to use this aid primar- 
ily against the very interests of our compatriots in Algeria.”'*' On the other hand, 
even in the absence of provocative actions by Ben Bella’s government, the gener- 
ally calamitous state of the Algerian economy jeopardized the goal of making the 
country a showpiece, or “shop window, for the benefit of French assistance to 
developing countries. As they prepared to put the coming year’s sizable budget 
request forward for approval in the National Assembly, concerned officials fret- 
ted that “on the occasion of the discussion of Algeria [aid] budget, the entirety 
of our policies over the past six months risks being called into question.’!” They 
were not taking the legislative body’s approval for granted. 

However, as Khemisti had confessed to Porter, with the separation of the 
French and Algerian treasuries, the Algerian government was staring into a 
financial abyss for the coming year, which gave Paris ample leverage to arrest 
coopération’s deterioration. In late November, the young Algerian foreign min- 
ister had to come to Paris to negotiate an agreement for a new disbursement of 
aid in order for his government to continue to function. A report on the mat- 
ter for the interministerial Council on Algerian Affairs, which de Gaulle himself 
attended, advised that “consideration of [the Algerian request for urgent funds] 
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will be the occasion for us to demand in return . . . that the Algerian government 
shows, in a clear fashion by its acts, its willingness to cooperate”!% This strategy 
was repeated in the orders for the new ambassador to Algiers, Georges Gorse, 
who was transferred from Tunis in early January to replace the ineffective and 
increasingly defeatist Jeanneney. “Do not forget,’ Gorse was instructed, “that 
the fundamental guarantee of the Evian Accords rests on France’ financial sup- 
port; consequently you should use this means of financial pressure as often as 
possible” "The implication was obvious, and Algerian officials certainly under- 
stood this dynamic. In parallel with their efforts to reassure Washington of their 
friendly and appreciative orientation, they discovered new depths of enthusiasm 
and gratitude for Franco-Algerian coopération. Like the Americans, the French 
government required some substantive compromises of Algeria's revolutionary 
economic model (such as it was) as well as symbolic concessions for public con- 
sumption. Once Algiers promised to reimburse French citizens and businesses 
that had been dispossessed following the pieds noirs’ departure—an issue that 
had gained traction in France—Khemisti’s negotiating team managed to secure 
a new financial assistance package in January. 

As a result of such agreements, officials in Washington and Paris believed in 
the early months of 1963 that they had helped Algeria to move past a dangerous, 
but understandable, initial phase of revolutionary zeal. The Secrétariat d'Etat aux 
Affaires Algériennes concluded that, one year after the Evian Accords, Franco- 
Algerian relations had seen “a clear normalization in recent months” and could 
be expected to “truly enter a constructive period”'% Through a combination 
of patience and pressure, French and American officials told themselves, they 
had steered the country’s leaders away from the radical solutions to socioeco- 
nomic problems peddled by countries like Cuba and onto a more “pragmatic” 
and “realistic” course. In March, for example, Ambassador Gorse explained to 
Paris that Ben Bellas government “has shown the wisdom to prefer the advan- 
tages of the Evian Accords over the romanticism of a new Castroist adventure, 
[which is] a good thing for Franco-Algerian cooperation” Likewise, when 
President Kennedy instructed his foreign policy team to draw up an aid plan 
commensurate with US interests in “this important country,” Robert Komer 
assured him that “the town now understands that you don’t want to rely exclu- 
sively on French leadership, that you want more than a token US presence, and 
that you haven't blackballed Ben Bella for his naiveté about Castro.” Yet, while 
most of the officials concerned surely felt that they were truly acting in the best 
interests of Algeria and its people, communications such as these do exhibit a 
patronizing and belittling tone similar to that of late-stage, “progressive” impe- 
rial bureaucrats. That tone in turn suggests a lack of self-reflection or awareness 
on their parts, or an inability to sympathize with the politics of economics in the 
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postcolonial context. Congratulating themselves for influencing Algeria poli- 
cies, they mistook coercion for conversion. 

In reality, the Algerian leaders had adjusted to Paris’s and Washington's 
policy preferences grudgingly, telling themselves that these concessions were 
merely temporary. From their perspective, those two Western governments had 
exposed the hollowness of their high-minded rhetoric of economic assistance 
by wielding that aid like a cudgel, obliging Algeria to abandon its solidarity with 
Cuba and to compromise a socioeconomic revolution that was, at that time, still 
more the product of popular propulsion than of executive decree. Not until the 
International Monetary Fund’s controversial policies of 1980s would the con- 
cept of “conditionality,” or aid with strings attached, became such a commonly 
recognized issue, but it was immediately evident to Algerian policymakers that 
this dynamic had the potential to fundamentally shape their country’s future. 
By compromising on some of its most visible and cherished policies in order 
to secure Western assistance, Ben Bellas government showed flexibility, but 
blunt quid pro quo deals were not likely to alter deeply held views on such an 
important—if not the most important—issue. American and French officials 
watching over the country were about to realize that they had compelled change 
without convincing. 


Our Own Special Brand of Socialism 


That March, contrary to American and French expectations, Ben Bella’s govern- 
ment launched a new phase of Algeria’s socialist revolution. The prime minis- 
ter announced a series of legal decrees that formalized the nationalization of 
foreign-owned properties, regulated the widespread phenomenon of autoges- 
tion (workers’ self-management of nationalized enterprises), and once more set 
Algeria’s national economic policy ona collision course with French and Western 
interests. While the so-called March Decrees were primarily the product of local 
circumstances, the dissatisfactory state of Algeria’s economic relations with 
France and the United States determined their timing, and they initiated the 
country’s reorientation eastward with respect to global ideological and geopo- 
litical dynamics. Autogestion became the central theme of Ben Bella’s domestic 
political platform—and also an instant cause célébre with sympathetic govern- 
ments and leftist circles around the world. However, Algeria’s new reputation as 
a laboratory of Third World socialism brought complications as well as benefits. 
On the one hand, Ben Bella and his colleagues struggled to avoid the outright 
collapse of their relations with Paris and Washington, because their country and 
their people continued to depend on French and American aid for some of their 
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most basic needs. On the other hand, the effort to diversify their economic rela- 
tions and, in particular, to strengthen their ties to the socialist world increased 
the risk of falling under the thrall of “foreign ideologies.’ Preserving Algeria's 
ideological autonomy and the supposed “authenticity” of its revolution were 
paramount concerns for its leaders—ones that entailed significant ramifications 
for policy in spite of their inherent vagueness. 

The most proximate cause for the March Decrees was the sense, that January 
and February, that the Algerian Revolution had lost its momentum. With a siz- 
able portion of the population still lacking adequate food and shelter, in addition 
to the decline of economic activity, popular enthusiasm was quickly yielding 
to disenchantment and frustration. The new political and economic elite were 
starting to fully appreciate just how great their country’s problems were and how 
difficult the daily grind against structural poverty and inequality would be. The 
government's initial efforts to organize autogestion had made little impression 
on a chaotic state of affairs, with many self-management committees unable 
to source needed goods and equipment or get their own produce to market. 
Anefarious combination of stagnation and speculation fueled the masses’ anger, 
for they watched as the well-positioned and well-connected tightened their grip 
on large chunks of the old economy. Similarly, the postindependence scramble 
for positions in the new political and administrative structures was already pro- 
voking grumbling about the dangers of “bourgeoisification.” As a sympathetic 
French specialist on the ground warned, “If everybody, from top to bottom, 
[continues] to command and sometimes profit from the situation, then the 
gravest economic consequences are to be feared”! Meanwhile, the spectacle 
of Khemisti traveling to Paris with a promise to reimburse rich pieds noirs for 
their lost property, in exchange for financial aid already promised in the Evian 
Accords, encouraged those who grumbled that the country had merely seen 
a change of management, not of its systems of exploitation. Thus, by March, 
Algerian officials and foreign diplomats were equally aware of a sense of malaise 
from the top to the bottom of the social hierarchy, and even Khemisti admitted 
to Gorse that the country and the revolution were in need of a “second wind 

A hot blast of desert air provided that second wind a fortnight later, when 
Le Monde revealed that the France military had just carried out its first atomic 
test in the Sahara since Algerian independence. The French government plainly 
did not expect the resultant uproar in Algeria's streets, for while the operations 
of the test centers were shrouded in secrecy, the Evian Accords unambigu- 
ously granted France the right to continue its nuclear program on Algerian ter- 
ritory. Thousands of indignant protesters poured into the main thoroughfares 
and squares of Algeria's cities to denounce the test, their outrage echoed—or 
fueled—by political figures and the state press accusing France of perpetrating 
the worst kind of neocolonial exploitation and despoilment. Jean de Broglie, the 
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senior French official for Algerian affairs, told President de Gaulle that the pro- 
tests were largely the consequence of unemployment and stagnation, which pro- 
duced a belligerent “rent-a-mob” situation. “An army of the unemployed and of 
underpaid maquisards [guerrilla fighters] produces battalions of malcontents,” 
he said, “[who are] just waiting [for an opportunity] to take it to the streets.”!”° 
But it quickly became apparent that, while Le Monde might have accelerated the 
timing of events by embarrassing Algeria in front of other Third World countries, 
Ben Bella’s government already had plans in place to recommence its assault on 
the economic dimensions of the Evian settlement. 

To that effect, on 19 March the Algerian prime minister took the stage at 
a seminar at Algiers University titled “The Algerian Economy: Socialism or 
Capitalism?” that featured many foreign experts and French coopérants in the 
audience. He caustically declared that he was “happy to see that the university 
itself is being constructed at the very moment when a bomb has just exploded, 
and risks destroying what we have undertaken to construct.”'”' In the follow- 
ing days, he issued the three March Decrees that constituted the most compre- 
hensive effort yet to address the legal and administrative void that was holding 
back the country’s proto-socialist economy. Effectively, the decrees initiated a 
very significant expansion and deepening of the socialist revolution, opening up 
huge new swaths of French-owned agricultural land to autogestion as well as 
to more centrally directed collectivization. As Omar Ouzegane, the minister of 
agriculture, explained to Yugoslavian officials the following month, the Algerian 
government was implementing the first stage of the complete collectivization of 
agriculture, encompassing 60 percent of the country’s arable land and 3 million 
hectares of pied noir-owned land.” The government carried out this program 
over the next few months, essentially completing agricultural nationalization by 
the end of the summer, as well as that of numerous other kinds of French-owned 
businesses such as cinemas and insurance companies. Personally overseeing the 
nationalization of the estates of Henri Borgeaud, the best known of the great 
pied noir landowners, Ben Bella belligerently declared, “We want no more 
Borgeauds in this country. Out with him, and good riddance. . . If that’s contrary 
to the Evian Accords, I don’t care two hoots.” 

Perhaps surprisingly, Algeria’s revolutionary turn in March 1963 did not 
result in the total breakdown of relations between Algiers and Paris—far from 
it, in fact. Algeria’s leaders were really initiating an extremely confrontational 
method of negotiation directly with the French president, Charles de Gaulle, by 
linking issues he cared about deeply (the nuclear test program and the credibil- 
ity of the Evian Accords) to one that he personally cared little about (pied noir 
property rights). They correctly calculated that they could win concessions on 
the latter issue by threatening the former. Additionally, this revolutionary turn 
coincided with a complete reappraisal and reorientation of Algeria’s external 
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economic relations. Algerian policymakers’ paramount objective in this regard 
was “diversification,” by which they meant finding new partners willing to com- 
pete with France as a source of development assistance and commerce. When 
the American government unexpectedly declined to play this role, Algeria’s lead- 
ers no longer saw any compelling reason to hold back their socialist agenda or 
refrain from pursuing partnerships in the communist world. 

Ben Bella and his colleagues had courted US favor intensively in late 1962 
and early 1963, stressing to Washington that although they were grateful for the 
PL-480 food aid, they hoped for a serious contribution to Algeria’s development 
needs. Algiers identified four agricultural recovery projects (irrigation, land 
reclamation, and so on) that the Americans might finance, at a cost of $10 to 
$15 million apiece, and indeed on 23 January a New York Times report suggested 
that American officials, as the Algerians hoped, considered the Four Areas proj- 
ect to be the “first step toward converting an emergency relief program .. . into 
a more normal American aid program.’!”* So when George Mennen Williams, 
the assistant secretary of state for African affairs, announced that he would visit 
Algiers on his upcoming tour of Africa, in February, the Algerian authorities per- 
suaded themselves that the Kennedy administration was about to announce a 
dramatic new contribution to the country’s economic development. 

Yet Algerian expectations and American intentions had become seriously 
misaligned, and Washington’s attendant representatives might well have fiddled 
nervously during Ben Bella’s welcoming speech for Mennen Williams, in which 
the prime minister pointedly gushed about American generosity in plain antici- 
pation of new largesse.'”* In reality, the Americans had come prepared only to 
offer modest assistance. Most significantly, instead of picking up the tab for some 
of the preidentified, high-priority development projects, Washington trumpeted 
a rural rehabilitation scheme known as the Four Areas project that anticipated 
paying Algerian laborers with food rather than in cash.'”° The lack of any real 
financial component damned the scheme in the eyes of the Algerians, who 
saw it—with some justification—simply as food aid masquerading as a devel- 
opment program.'”’ In addition, the Americans rebuffed Ben Bella’s personal 
request for Peace Corps volunteers, fobbing the Algerians off instead with some 
scholarships to study in America, and a limited degree of technical and medical 
assistance." Though much less consequential than the issue of financing devel- 
opment projects, this second matter almost seemed to represent a more cate- 
gorical rejection on Washington's part, given the symbolic import of the Peace 
Corps to Kennedy’s overall Third World policy and relatively trivial expendi- 
ture of resources involved. All in all, Mennen Williams’s visit proved to be an 
awkward occasion, for the Algerians did not hesitate to express their disappoint- 
ment with its substance, and Ben Bella sent the American diplomat away with 
a letter expressing the hope that more aid might be forthcoming in the future. 
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The British ambassador in Algiers expressed the consensus opinion oflocals and 
foreigners alike by concluding that “the Americans were not inclined to do any- 
thing very big here and did not want to queer the pitch for the French”? 

This outcome was all the more significant in light of the fact that Kennedy’s 
prior instructions to his diplomatic apparatus concerning Algeria had expressly 
stated his intent to avoid giving the impression of deferring to French interests. 
His intentions seem to have been stymied by bureaucratic factors: the Peace 
Corps protested that it was already having difficulty meeting the demand for 
volunteers in francophone countries, while AID officials argued that they sim- 
ply did not have any additional funds to spare to finance development projects 
in Algeria. *° Apart from a natural tendency toward bureaucratic inertia, the 
Algerian cause had its opponents within American foreign policy circles on 
account of the Cuban connection, the French desk’s opposition to an aggres- 
sive aid policy that might antagonize Paris, and a preexisting bias toward the 
preferences of Washington’s existing allies in the region, Morocco and Tunisia. 
But there were some voices within the State Department and the White House, 
notably Komer, who argued that it was absurd to have allocated a $2 million 
aid budget for Algeria (excluding the nominal value of PL-480 aid) while its 
two North African neighbors received more than ten times that amount each.’*! 
At their urging, in the wake of Mennen Williams’s trip, at the end of February 
Kennedy issued another memorandum advising that “all concerned should bear 
in mind the need for a program commensurate with our policy interests in this 
key North African country. . . . While we want France to shoulder the lion’s share 
of the burden, we also want to increase our own influence” * The battles lines 
were drawn between USAID and most of the other branches of American diplo- 
macy, the latter fighting to have Algeria’s budget for the following year, 1964, 
raised to $15 million—but even this amount would have paid for only one of the 
Algerians’ irrigation or land reclamation schemes.'*? 

The disappointment of Mennen Williams’s visit and Washington’s refusal to 
properly compete with France in terms of genuine development assistance were 
precursors to the March Decrees and the Algerian government’s new economic 
course. Certainly, planning for the reinvigoration of the socialist revolution was 
already underway, but at the very least, Washington's position removed many 
of the shackles, in terms of both domestic policies and foreign relations, that 
Algeria's leaders had placed on themselves. The tone of the Algerian-American 
relationship deteriorated through the summer of 1963. On the one hand, Algiers 
sought to strengthen its relations with communist countries, including Cuba, 
while at the same time, Algerian political figures began to speak more disdain- 
fully of American food aid. “Important assistance has been provided to us [by 
the United States], notably in the provision of hundreds of thousands of tons of 


« 


surplus foodstuffs,” Yaker acknowledged in an MAE report in September, 
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but it’s with financial assistance and investments that the US shows itself reti- 
cent.”'** The symbolism of the food-for-work scheme was atrocious, for the 
sight of Algerian laborers queuing up to be paid in bread and milk only served 
to validate the popular view that the capitalist system simply perpetuated the 
Third World’s underdevelopment. Ben Bella even began to speak publicly of 
America’s “poisoned bread?!’ Naturally, most American officials began to look 
at Algeria’s leaders as an ungrateful bunch who did not show sufficient apprecia- 
tion for American charity—the PL-480 aid was, after all, feeding up to 2 million 
Algerian citizens. But as the Algerian foreign ministry’s economics desk argued, 
American food deliveries also undermined efforts to develop Algeria’s own agri- 
cultural sector by flooding the market with free produce. Moreover, the recipient 
nation had no say over the type of food provided; not only were some American 
cereals alien to local tastes, but the PL-480 deliveries also included foodstuffs 
that Algeria was already obliged by treaty to buy from France. Ultimately, the 
reports author grumbled, the food aid program benefited the United States 
because “it maintained the price of cereals, reabsorbed America’s food surpluses, 
and also has appreciable propaganda value.” '*° 

Whatever the merits of these complaints, Algerian officials concluded that 
the strategic ramifications of Washington's position were clear. In their view, 
the Americans’ refusal to compete meaningfully with France proved that the 
old imperialist “spheres of influence” mentality was still in effect in Western 
capitals, by which they meant a conspiracy to divide the developing world into 
exclusive hegemonic zones. Consequently, they reasoned, the imperative of 
economic diversification obliged them to look beyond the West for assistance 
and trade." 

The most obvious potential source of economic assistance, outside of the 
Western countries, was the Soviet Union. Although the FLN had never been 
particularly impressed by Moscow’s hesitant, ultimately modest support for 
their national liberation struggle, the communist superpower boasted not just 
deep pockets, comparatively speaking, but perhaps the world’s most impressive 
example of rapid industrialization. In just two generations, the Soviet Union had 
progressed from a predominantly agricultural society to a pioneer of space explo- 
ration. Several of Algeria's Third World peers were already beneficiaries of Soviet 
advice and support, including India, Indonesia, Ghana, and, as the Algerians had 
so recently seen firsthand, Cuba. However, the road to a strong Soviet-Algerian 
partnership was far from smooth, with the main initial stumbling block being the 
decision by Ben Bella’s new government, in November 1962, to ban the Algerian 
Communist Party. Over the next twelve months, Algeria’s political leaders strove 
to convince their skeptical Soviet counterparts that they were natural ideological 
allies, despite the many ways in which Algeria’s own interpretation of socialism 
departed from Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. 
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Even though Ben Bella and his circle would stridently insist on the unique- 
ness of Algerian socialism, they were still unable to define it very well. They 
highlighted the genuinely mass-based and peasant-focused character of their 
national revolution, which certainly appealed to the anarchists and anti-Stalinist 
communists who flooded in from abroad, but their religious and cultural agenda 
was probably the more obvious differentiating factor. Reflecting the cosmopoli- 
tan and outward-looking atmosphere in Algiers, the state-controlled newspa- 
pers devoted copious column inches to coverage of socialist systems elsewhere, 
and nearly every week seemed to herald the arrival of agronomists or industrial 
technicians from some “fraternal country, most frequently Eastern European. 
At the same time, political figures also stressed that the revolution was true to 
Algeria’s supposed Arab-Islamic identity. Efforts to fuse the two potential con- 
flicting inspirations of religious nationalism and socialist internationalism were 
emphatic, yet vague. Reportedly, it was only at the last minute that Ben Bella 
had added fleeting references to Islam to the text of the Tripoli Program, whose 
authors were decidedly secular and Trotskyist in outlook.'** Shortly after inde- 
pendence, the minister of religious affairs declared with more conviction that 
“Islam is a socialist religion, it is a religion of equity’—a statement as infuri- 
ating to certain conservative Algerians as it was puzzling to left-wing atheists 
and communist onlookers.’ To his credit, Ben Bella openly acknowledged 
the imprecision of the revolution he championed so enthusiastically. “We have 
only a program, but no ideology,” the prime minister told an audience of uni- 
versity students the following August. “The debate is also an ideological one, 
[and] you must help outline the central tenets of the ideology of the Algerian 
Revolution"? 

Still, while not totally unexpected, the prohibition ofthe PCA was something 
of an unwelcome surprise for Soviet observers, given that initial contacts with 
the new regime had been positive and the latter had demonstrated its admiration 
for Cuba in such dramatic fashion. Indeed, Cuba’s progression toward commu- 
nism was contributing to significant ideological innovation and re-evaluation in 
Moscow, with the party’s primary ideological organ, Kommunist, declaring that 
September that local variations of socialism could, after all, evolve into proper 
Marxist-Leninist communism. The paper praised the Cuban and Indonesian 
communist parties for providing the example of how to play a peaceful and 
constructive role alongside nationalist ruling parties in the Third World.” The 
Soviets clearly hoped that the well-organized PCA could perform a similar func- 
tion vis-a-vis the FLN ruling party in independent Algeria. A Soviet represen- 
tative came to Ben Bella in late September, before his departure to the United 
States and Cuba, to stress that his country was willing to offer all kinds of assis- 
tance to Algeria, including armaments.” The sizable economic and military sup- 
port provided to the two countries Ben Bella seemed to admire most—Egypt 
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and Cuba—left the latter with no doubt as to the potential benefits of Soviet 
patronage. Consequently, Moscow interpreted the decision to ban the PCA in 
early November as a clear rebuff, especially as Algiers proceeded to court French 
and American favor in the following weeks. Unimpressed by Ben Bella’s insis- 
tence that the PCA was not being singled out for interdiction in the creation of 
Algeria's single-party state, the Soviet foreign ministry quickly decelerated their 
relations, delaying the ambassadorial appointment that had previously seemed 
imminent. '”® The Soviet press now unequivocally castigated the country it had 
been showering with praise, accusing its leaders of selling out to neocolonial 
interests.'”* 

For their part, the small staff of the new Algerian foreign ministry understood 
the Soviet point of view. As a subsequent report by the MAE'’s Socialist Countries 
Division explained, experience had taught the Soviets “that a liberation move- 
ment, for obvious tactical reasons, often made approaches to the Socialist states 
during the period of struggle. [But] with independence achieved, this movement 
might retreat and develop on a conservative path!’ The Algerians recognized 
that Moscow had not only the Cuban example in mind but also the recent cases 
of communists being brutally repressed in other Arab countries, including sup- 
posed allied countries." “The interdiction of the PCA was seen [in Moscow] 
as an ideological alignment with the Ba'ath and the UAR,” the MAE’s analysts 
judged, “with the primary consequence being the internal repression of any per- 
son suspected of communist loyalties.” Even so, the FLN’s political culture 
had always been one of extremely hostility toward alternative political forces, 
so Algeria’s leadership was outraged by Moscow’s continued association with 
the now-illegal PCA. In February, Khrushchev and Boris Ponomarev, another 
Politburo member and the most senior voice on ideological affairs, openly 
received the Algerian Communist Party’s leaders in Moscow and urged them 
to continue their work on the behalf of the Algerian people. At that point, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and Algeria reciprocated one another's suspicions. 

It quickly became apparent, however, that Ben Bellist Algeria was in fact 
very receptive to communists and their ideas. Although the PCA was formally 
banned, its members were not ruthlessly suppressed. In fact, not only were they 
free to meet and collaborate, but the prime minister himself invited them to serve 
the state and help shape the country’s future. There were already a good num- 
ber of communists and former communists playing prominent roles in Algeria’s 
government—many of them Trotskyites rather than Soviet loyalists, many of 
them foreign. Like many other anticolonial nationalists and postcolonial leaders 
of the time, Ben Bella had much admiration for communists because, as he told 
his biographer, “they are ready to sacrifice everything at a moment’s notice for 
the sake of their political ideals . . . [and] I also admit the force of their economic 
reasoning.”'”? Moreover, that spring he made a point of publicly expressing his 
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admiration of communism and the Soviet Union, using language and terminol- 
ogy that had specific relevance and appeal to Soviet officials, such as “scientific 
socialism,” to indicate that Algeria’ leaders understood what “proper” socialism 
was.*” Indeed, at a socialist conference in Paris in March, the head of the PCA, 
Bachir Hadj Ali, declared a state of doctrinal harmony, or compatibility, between 
communism and the Algerian Revolution. “There is de facto agreement,’ he said, 
<.. between us Communists and our FLN brothers on essential objectives and 
political orientation. In fact, the PCA program has in its present stage the same 
aims and orientation as the Tripoli Program." Furthermore, the March Decrees 
were largely the product of two Trotskyites who were among Ben Bella closest 
advisers: the former GPRA diplomat, Mohammed Harbi, and a Greek intellec- 
tual, Michel Raptis. So while self-management was a much more decentralized 
conception of economic management than the Soviet model, it was nevertheless 
recognizably a product of the European Marxist tradition. 

That same month, the Algerians began a concerted campaign to win Soviet 
support. Ideological factors were only a secondary consideration: Ben Bella and 
his team feared that the French government would respond to their new wave 
of nationalizations with the outright termination of Frances financial and eco- 
nomic assistance. Essentially, the Algerians were gambling that de Gaulle had too 
much invested in their relationship to take that step, which would have totally 
discredited the supposedly epoch-defining Evian Accords. But in the event of a 
cessation or significant reduction of French aid, the Algerians needed another 
partner to pick up the slack, and it was clear that the United States would not do 
so. Pragmatism outweighed FLN veterans’ coolness toward the Soviet Union.” 
Ina speech that April, Ben Bella declared, 


If the Russians did not exist, we would have to invent them because 
capitalism exists. We are neither communists nor Marxists, but we must 
respond to the needs of our country, which is a small country of 10 mil- 
lion people, and we do not want to be erased by the huge machines, the 
monsters, that constitute the great powers.” 


Several weeks later, the prime minister offered the Soviet ambassador a power- 
ful rationale for the USSR to support Algeria. He argued that Algeria's socialist 
orientation could no longer be doubted, that the success of this socialist revolu- 
tion could affect the whole of Africa, and that his willingness to drop the PCA 
issue meant that there were no other outstanding disagreements between their 
two governments. In light of these facts, he said, nobody would understand if 
the Soviets continued to remain aloof from his country’s widely observed revo- 
lution. The merit of the case was evident to Dizdarevié, the Yugoslavian ambas- 
sador who was already becoming a confidant of Ben Bella. Of the latter, he 
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told Belgrade, “He is not a communist, but every Marxist can see the truth in 
these conclusions.’ Visiting Moscow that spring, Fidel Castro also forcefully 
vouched for Algeria in the same terms.” 

The Soviets were convinced. Analysts in the International Department of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and Moscow’s new think tanks 
scrutinized autogestion and liked what they saw.2% Pravda and Isvestiia stopped 
harping on about the PCA and recommenced laudable coverage of the FLN 
government's policies. Instead of describing Algeria as a “country that struggles 
against imperialism to consolidate its independence,” the Soviet press spoke 
instead of a “people who fight for their revolutionary gains’—an indication 
that the Kremlin was recategorizing the country as “revolutionary” rather than 
just nationalist and anticolonial.”” The first concrete forms of Soviet aid actu- 
ally came in the military realm, starting with the provision, in April, of equip- 
ment and specialized personnel for demining operations in the frontier regions 
that the French army had so heavily fortified (reportedly, at least some of the 
Algerian army’s own efforts to that point had included forcing ranks of harkis, 
the militias who fought for France, to march through minefields).”* Because 
Moscow’s primary regional ally, Egypt, was already providing Soviet weap- 
onry of all kinds to the Algerians with the understanding that these donations 
would be restocked, much of the groundwork for direct military assistance was 
already in place. Strategically, the Soviets were also interested in the possibility 
of friendly airbases and ports in the western Mediterranean, and they might also 
have recognized that the French government was actually much less bothered 
by the prospect of a Soviet-Algerian military relationship than an economic one. 
Even so, arguably the more significant story was the commencement of eco- 
nomic and, surprisingly, ideological cooperation in the summer of 1963. 

By that time, the MAE’s Division des Pays Socialistes correctly concluded, 
the Soviet leadership had set aside its initial reservations about Algeria and 
begun a profound re-evaluation of the country’s political evolution.” At the 
beginning of July, a sizable Soviet delegation traveled to Algiers that consisted, 
notably, of subdelegations for both governmental and party-to-party discus- 
sions. The CPSU was recognizing the Algerian FLN as a peer with compatible 
goals and similar perspectives, and there was no longer any mention of the PCA 
that Moscow had so recently championed. The two parties discussed questions 
of party organization, the FLN’s role in politics, and the nature of a socialist rev- 
olution that claimed to be true to Algerian society's Arab-Islamic identity. In this 
sense, Algeria featured prominently in Moscow's ongoing ideological explora- 
tions at that time, as Soviet experts and diplomats struggled to account for the 
massive popularity of socialism in the overwhelmingly agricultural countries of 
the Third World. After all, how should a communist evaluate the declaration by 
one Algerian minister that “Islam is a socialist religion”? In the spring, Ben 
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Bella had complained to Dizdarevié that the personnel of the Soviet embassy 
were not able to understand Algerias circumstances or its revolution. Later in 
the year, in contrast, Soviet analysts were starting to publish substantial articles 
on the county, concluding that while the Tripoli Program differed from Soviet 
doctrine in several ways, it did “serve the interests ofthe Algerian people and will 
enable the creation of objective conditions for the building of socialism”?! At 
a time when the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America faced a profound 
choice, the Soviets were confident that Algeria had chosen the noncapitalist 
road to development. 

The Soviet visitors told their hosts that they intended to make Algeria a 
showpiece for Soviet assistance, including financial aid, technical advice, bilat- 
eral trade agreements, and the construction of large-scale industrial and infra- 
structure projects that should kick-start real development. To that effect, a team 
of economic and agricultural experts stayed on in Algeria for two months in 
order to evaluate the country’s needs and prepare their government’s aid pack- 
age. Among the projects they identified were the completion of several French 
initiatives to build steel mills and other heavy industrial plants, the construc- 
tion of dams to regulate agricultural production, and the provision of 10,000 
prefabricated homes and rebuilding 100 villages destroyed in the war to alle- 
viate Algerias severe housing shortage.” After being recalled to Moscow for 
consultations, Ambassador Aleksandr Nikitich Abramov returned to Algiers in 
September to present his government's impressive aid package that was valued 
at $200 million in total, including a loan of $100 million.” France’s support was 
still substantially larger, but the Soviet Union had instantly become Algeria's sec- 
ond most important source of aid and also made an appreciable political invest- 
ment in the success of Algerian socialism. 

The Soviet Union was not the only communist country that Algeria turned 
to, nor was the Cold War competition between East and West the sole fault line 
that could be profitably exploited by a small and poor Third World country. 
Just as the first objective of the new Algerian government had been to engender 
some sense of economic-ideological competition between the United States and 
France, the backup plan to turn eastward also required playing supposed allies 
against one another. Of course, the communist world already had its own sig- 
nificant fissures. In particular, by the summer of 1963, the Sino-Soviet split had 
escalated into public view, with representatives of both countries hurling vicious 
diatribes at one another at Third World diplomatic events such as the AAPSO 
meeting in Nicosia, Cyprus, that September. Additionally, Yugoslavia had poor 
relations with China and troubled ones with the Soviet Union. The embassies of 
various communist countries waged open propaganda war in Algiers, flooding 
offices and bookstores with recriminatory propaganda leaflets (as a US diplomat 
in Algiers noted, “The Communists here are inclined to squabble over Algerian 
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favor, the Russians vying with the Chinese, the Yugoslavs with both, while all 
except the Chicoms kick and cuff the miserable Albanian”).2* Multipolar com- 
petition between the communist powers would have practical benefits for the 
Third World countries if it spurred each to offer more aid to poor countries than 
they might have otherwise, but Algerian policymakers also saw benefits of an 
ideological nature. They reasoned that greater diversification of their economic 
partnerships would allow the various ideological influences to counterbalance 
one another, minimizing the potential for Algeria to lose its own ideological 
autonomy. 

The alliance between the FLN and China, during the Algerian War, provided 
a stronger basis for the two countries’ relationship than was the case for the 
Soviet Union. After all, Mao Zedong was possibly the most important single 
inspiration for the front’s guerrilla strategy. Additionally, Peking did not make 
an issue of the PCA’s dissolution, since the Algerian party was loyal to Moscow. 
In 1963, however, China’s leaders were struggling to adjust to the postcolonial 
era in the Third World, with economic development supplanting anticolonial 
resistance as the paramount concern for African and Asian elites.’ So while 
independent Algeria’s support for violent nationalist rebellions in places like 
Angola provided a firm basis for continued cooperation between the two coun- 
tries, Chinese officials also mimicked their Soviet rivals’ efforts to reorient the 
conversation around socioeconomic questions. In fact, by hailing Algeria's 
socialist experiment as a genuinely revolutionary endeavor, Mao’s regime 
gave its imprimatur to a noncommunist economic project for the first time.” 
Responding to the obvious improvement in Soviet-Algerian relations in the 
summer of 1963, the Chinese government held an economic exposition in 
Algiers in September that attracted more than 150,000 visitors, eager to learn 
more about the country’s agricultural and industrial achievements. Jealous of the 
exposition’s success, Soviet and Yugoslav diplomats circulated among the crowd, 
audibly sniggering at the exhibits and cracking that “Made in the Soviet Union” 
stickers had been ripped off all of the most impressive machinery on display.””” 

But the Soviets held several advantages over the Chinese communists in the 
economic domain. First, as those jibes crudely pointed out, the Soviet Union 
was visibly more industrialized and more technologically advanced than its great 
Asian rival. Mao and his comrades were correct in thinking that their predomi- 
nantly peasant society was a point of recognition and sympathy between China 
and the rest of the Third World, but Algeria's leaders were typical in their desire 
to leave that reality behind as soon as possible.”!* Best to learn about industri- 
alization from the industrialized, they reasoned, even if they were very grateful 
for China’s support during the liberation struggle.” A second, decisive Soviet 
advantage was that they simply had more resources and more money to throw 
around. When Peking responded to the hefty $200 million Soviet aid package 
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that autumn by extending its own loan worth $50 million, the gesture was simul- 
taneously a testament to the Algerians’ successful diversification strategy and to 
China’s fundamentally disadvantaged competitive position. Tellingly, although 
Mohammed Benyahia, the MAE’s expert on the socialist bloc (and coauthor of 
the Tripoli Program), opened the Algerian embassy in Moscow in mid-July, it 
took several more months for the Algerian government to dispatch an ambas- 
sador to Peking. Ben Bella confided to Dizdarevié that he knew well that Algeria 
was benefiting from Sino-Soviet tensions, but that he was also mindful of the 
risks for a small country of becoming too enmeshed in the schemes of the great 
powers, as Cuba had done.” 

That consideration explains the appeal of dealing with smaller countries, 
notably Yugoslavia, whenever possible. Here were two countries that had much 
to offer one another in both practical and ideological terms. According to the 
account of the future ambassador to Belgrade, Rédha Malek, a senior Yugoslav 
diplomat visited Algeria shortly after independence as part of a fact-finding tour 
of Africa and came away “very impressed by Algeria’s economic potential and 
by the Algerians’ degree of evolution, compared to the black Africans”? The 
Yugoslavs quickly made an important gesture to aid the recovery of Algeria's 
agricultural sector by providing 500 tractors, technicians, mechanics, and pub- 
lic works engineers. Then, early in the new year, they extended a loan worth 
$10 million for the Algerian government to buy their manufactures and indus- 
trial goods.” The strong rapport between the two countries was reflected in the 
selection of Malek, one of the most accomplished of the former GPRA diplo- 
mats, for the Belgrade post. He was included in the new MAES first big wave 
of ambassadorial appointments in July, which included such high-priority des- 
tinations as Moscow, Washington, London, Accra, and Havana (only Paris and 
Rabat preceded these appointments).* There was a prospect for consequen- 
tial, mutually beneficial trade between Algeria and Yugoslavia—a rarity for two 
socialist countries outside the communist bloc. “The Yugoslavs have been struck 
by the current and potential magnitude of Algeria’s natural resources,” Malek 
argued in his first major report from Belgrade. “In this light, during the recent 
negotiations in Algiers [in July 1963], the Yugoslav government hastened to 
renew the credit ... that they extended to us at the beginning of the year. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that Yugoslavia will continually develop its economic 
relations with us.””* 

Vitally, the countries’ business dealings were all the more appealing for their 
mutually beneficial ideological component. Having escaped Soviet dominance 
over their affairs, the Yugoslavs betrayed no hint of being bothered by the PCAs 
interdiction. To the contrary, Algeria had the potential to become the great- 
est success in Titos campaign to export his country’s own model of socialist 
development.”* The authors of the March Decrees were openly admiring of 
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the Yugoslav system, and Ben Bella memorably told a French journalist, “To 
me, Castro is a brother, Nasser is a teacher, but Tito is an example”? Nijaz 
Dizdarevié, a Bosnian reputed to be close to Tito and cousin to the Yugoslav 
ambassador in Cairo, was appointed to the embassy in Algiers almost immedi- 
ately after the formation of Ben Bella’s government. He very quickly became one 
of the Algerian prime minister's closest confidants and remained so until the lat- 
ter’s fall from power.” In Malek’s view, “Our experiment constitutes the striking 
confirmation of an idea among Yugoslav officials, by which formerly colonized 
countries can direct themselves toward socialism through an entirely new pro- 
cess, unforeseen by and not conforming to the classic Stalinist schema.’ At the 
same time, he acknowledged, the Yugoslav example was important to Algeria, 
“not, of course, as a model to copy or imitate slavishly, but only as a social, politi- 
cal, and human experiment to study up close ... so that we in turn can freely 
create our own model.” In his opinion there was little risk of one of their two 
revolutions falling too much under the influence of the other, since “this dan- 
ger [which] is very possible when a great power is involved, is less likely with 
Yugoslavia, a small country that is still underdeveloped in vital areas”? For its 
part, the Yugoslavian leadership was very conscious of the Algerians’ ideological 
wariness. Tito assured a visiting Algerian dignitary, in the summer of 1963, that 
while his people were happy to share their experiences in the hope that they 
might be useful, they had no expectation that the Algerians would copy their 
example wholesale.” 

In short, by late 1963 Algeria’s initial efforts to diversify its economic relation- 
ships were paying dividends. In addition to securing new sources of aid and com- 
merce, even if some were relatively minor, Ben Bella and his colleagues believed 
that they were successfully maintaining the unique identity of Algeria’s social- 
ist revolution. They had even succeeded in winning the ideological approval of 
the two most powerful communist countries, the Soviet Union and China, that 
had hitherto shown little tolerance for deviations from orthodoxy (the clash of 
their two “orthodoxies” notwithstanding). As the Algerian prime minister con- 
fidently declared, in his opening speech for the Chinese economic exposition 
in September 1963: “Our own special brand of socialism ... has confounded 
those who would like to teach us lessons in socialism. [Yet] we have decided to 
go as fast along the path of socialism as any other revolution . . . anywhere else 
in the world.” 

But perhaps the most successful aspect of the turn to the communist coun- 
tries was to dissuade the French government from punishing Algeria more heav- 
ily for the nationalizations and other measures that violated the Evian Accords. 
Certainly, in the wake of the March Decrees, Paris stalled on negotiations and 
held back a portion of its aid funds in an effort to modify Algiers’s behavior, 
but the need for discretion ensured that actions were comparatively minor in 
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their severity. The problem for French officials was that, having invested so much 
prestige in Franco-Algerian cooperation, which was supposed to be the exem- 
plar of a new relationship between the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
they could not afford to admit the Evian settlement’s obsolescence. Domestic 
criticism of the cost of France’s external aid programs was already increasing, and 
rather awkwardly, de Gaulle’s original choice for the ambassadorship in Algiers, 
Jean-Marcel Jeanneney, penned a damning public report of coopération on his 
return.”*' The secretary for Algerian affairs, Jean de Broglie, assured the French 
public that, “if [coopération] succeeds, the countries of the third world will have 
the proof that they can depend on an advanced liberal economy for their eco- 
nomic and political promotion. But ifit fails, they will look elsewhere.’ Behind 
closed doors, however, he himself questioned the rationale of, essentially, paying 
for a socialist revolution whose purpose was to undermine French interests. He 
asked his colleagues whether coopération was “a rearguard action or a vision for 
the future? The real problem is that of the viability of cooperation between a 
socialist country and a capitalist country? Understandably, his associates had 
no clear answer to this question. 


The Country Is the Project 


The FLN’s emphatic refocus on socioeconomic issues in the closing stages of the 
Algerian War, after such sparing contemplation of those questions throughout 
the preceding years, was indicative of a more widespread trend in which Third 
World leaders advanced surprisingly utilitarian rationales for decolonization. 
For all their nationalist certitude, rhetoric of historical inevitability, and celebra- 
tions of cultural emancipation, most of the new postcolonial elites staked their 
legitimacy on an appeal to the material self-interest of their citizens. For some, 
indeed, an equitable and redistributive form of economic development was the 
very point of independence, placing the legitimacy of the nation-state project 
itself in jeopardy. As Ben Bella put it, speaking to an admiring biographer in 
1963, “Political power was [now] in the hands of the Algerians; but economic 
power, including the land itself, was still in the hands of the Europeans.’ So long 
as the big landowners remained in place, he insisted, “the words ‘Independence’ 
and ‘Revolution’ made no sense.’”** No mere hyperbole, his claim that indepen- 
dence was meaningless without socialist revolution was fully consistent with the 
commonly held opinion within the FLN that the French authorities could have 
defeated or even prevented the Algerian Revolution by implementing socioeco- 
nomic reforms earlier and with more conviction. By the end, the fronts pro- 
paganda basically agreed with the French prescription for Algeria’s economic 
transformation but argued that France could not be trusted to carry it out to its 
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fullest extent. In that sense, Algeria’s new leaders were typical of those postcolo- 
nial elites who, in the final analysis, governed in accordance with the proposition 
that poverty and economic inequality were the fundamental drivers of decolo- 
nization and rebellion in the Third World—rather than whichever irresistible 
forces of national, cultural, or divine will they claimed to represent. 

Moreover, Algeria's experience of independence showed that the global 
economic system of the early 1960s rewarded sovereignty. On the one hand, 
industrialized countries’ economic relations with the Third World were largely 
subordinate to geopolitical considerations. This reality was demonstrated by the 
large number of countries that began to provide Algeria with aid in the summer 
of 1962, even before the formation of a government in Algiers. Less favorably, it 
was also evident in the Algerians’ failure to secure significant assistance from the 
United States; despite the demonstrated sympathy of President Kennedy, the 
relevant Washington bureaucracies judged Algeria’s case through the prism of 
established policies regarding France and Cuba. On the whole, though, the first 
year and a half of Algerian independence demonstrated the viability of the Third 
Worldist strategy of increasing aid and trade by playing on the sense of competi- 
tion between rich countries. Indeed, the Soviet aid announcement in September 
1963 prompted a rethink in Washington. “I question whether we could or should 
enter a major competition with the East,’ Robert Komer wrote in a memoran- 
dum to his National Security Council colleague McGeorge Bundy, “but I don't 
see our present effort as enough either. . . . [Algeria is] the key to the Maghreb 
on the one really important coast of Africa. It’s worth a larger investment than 
[we are making] at present”?% In light of geopolitical realities, namely, the com- 
petition for client states, independence and sovereignty did favor development. 

On the other hand, the new institutional apparatuses of the postwar world 
also valorized sovereignty. While the Bretton Woods institutions are more 
typically understood as forces of global integration that weakened the power of 
states, it was highly significant in the context of decolonization that statehood 
was a requirement of membership. That criterion made membership in the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund (IMF) valuable in its own right 
to postcolonial elites—for the same reason that they prized membership in the 
UN. The Algerian government secured membership in both in 1963, despite its 
ideological misgivings, and would be able to effectively chastise the bank’s lead- 
ership, in the years to come, for neglecting its obligations to a member state in 
good standing because of French pressure. As they proceeded to establish their 
own state-centric international economic institutions, such as the African Bank 
for Development in 1964, developing countries tended to reject proposals to 
deal directly with Western financiers, without recourse to official channels.”*° 
The new UNCTAD initiative reflected the Third World’s ideal solution of fully 
subordinating the international economy to sovereign oversight. In other words, 
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statehood was a requirement to interface with the global economy, even in the 
case ofinstitutions that would, in time, be seen to undermine the sovereignty of 
poor countries. For its part, the World Bank embraced the concept of “national 
development” in the early 1960s. Its incoming president, George Woods, 
announced in 1962 that, rather being project-oriented, it was time to recognize 
that “the country is the project? 

At the same time, while fundamentally nationalist in its inspiration, Algeria’s 
economic strategy was very much extroverted and outward-looking, rather than 
isolationist or autarkic. Aside from believing that their country should set an 
example for others in the Third World, Algerian officials recognized that interna- 
tional trade had to be central to any realistic development strategy. Naturally, an 
export-oriented strategy could easily end up resembling the perpetuation of the 
colonial economic order. As Belaid Abdessalem advised Ben Bella in late 1963, 
they needed to strike a balance between, on the one hand, simply maximizing oil 
and gas revenues and, on the other, using Algeria’s hydrocarbon resources to fuel 
its own development, industrialization, and socialist programs. Algerian off- 
cials settled on an understanding of “economic independence” that did not aspire 
to self-reliance but, on the contrary, the diversification and intensification of their 
international economic exchanges in order to reduce their dependency on any 
single partner—France especially. Even the communist newspaper Révolution 
Africaine discontentedly accepted the reality of Western-driven economic integra- 
tion. “There are no isolated problems anymore. Everything has global resonance 
now, argued an editorial that celebrated the anniversary of the March Decrees: 


This globalization must be taken with all its implications. . . . The con- 
tradiction [between rich and poor countries] will worsen not only 
because of the unprecedented increase in wealth at one end of the 
world, but also because of tightening communications and increased 
information [that] homogenize needs and desires, revealing to those 
dying of hunger . . . the lifestyle of those who rot from indigestion, suf- 


fer from cholesterol, and choke on “gadgets.” 


So while claiming the moral high ground of austerity and self-sacrifice in the 
short term, the authorities also promised to eventually catch up with the deca- 
dent industrialized countries. The challenge was to avail of the forces of global 
commerce without being subsumed in them. Taking a wider view, while there 
were certainly elements in the Third World that championed more autarkic 
goals, by and large, postcolonial national development strategies joined in the 
processes of economic globalization precisely in order to strengthen their states. 

So far as Algerias ties to France were concerned, although Ben Bellas gov- 
ernment had made very little progress by late 1963 in reducing its dependence 
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on the former colonial power in quantitative terms, the quality of that relation- 
ship had already started to evolve in the desired direction. President de Gaulle 
ensured that French officials continued to publicly insist on the viability of coo- 
pération and the Evian Accords, but they admitted behind closed doors that the 
supposedly pathbreaking trans-Mediterranean relationship was quickly devolv- 
ing into bilateral haggling between two self-interested states. Shedding the pre- 
tense that there was something visionary about the Evian settlement, de Gaulle 
himself had observed to a close adviser in the autumn of 1962, “Now that nearly 
all of the pieds noirs are gone, only the petrol and the [atomic] tests count? 
Conversely, a year later the Algerian government transmitted an aide-memoire 
to Paris attesting to its dissatisfaction with the terms of trade between them. 
Noting that “Algeria has been independent now for more than a year and enjoys 
full sovereignty internally and externally,” the letter argued that “a large portion 
of its resources continue to be exploited according to a system created before 
independence.’ Although Algeria’s share of hydrocarbon revenues was the 
most important issue, the country’s economic stewards were also gravely con- 
cerned by France’s failure to buy Algerian wine in the promised quantities, and 
they began linking the two issues in their discussions with their French coun- 
terparts. In these circumstances, it would become increasingly difficult for de 
Gaulle to defend coopération to his own officials (at least one of whom grumbled 
that they were throwing money into a bottomless pit) and to the French pub- 
lic.” Rebutting skepticism in the National Assembly, Jean de Broglie, the head 
of the Secretariat of State for Algerian Affairs, conceded that “we are heading 
toward a simple state-to-state cooperation, with more structural definition and 
more concern for France’ [own] economic problems.” In short, the myth of 
postcolonial “interdependence” was collapsing from both sides; it existed now 
only rhetorically. 

Yet with the second, economic stage of the Algerian Revolution now under- 
way, the country’s leaders also insisted that there was still another, ideological 
dimension to their independence. Ben Bella and his colleagues strove to define 
their “own special brand of socialism” in the belief that, ifthey were not operating 
in accordance with their own ideology, then they would perforce be practicing 
somebody else’s. Despite the vagueness of this quest for ideological autonomy, its 
sincerity and significance were borne out in practical measures. Algerian officials 
deliberately cultivated a multitude of foreign influences in order that each would 
counterbalance the others: with Soviet, American, Chinese, Eastern European, 
Cuban, and French advisers all running about the countryside, in other words, 
the Algerians could judge the merits of each country’s system without being 
beholden to any single one of them. They also preferred to deal with smaller 
countries, like Yugoslavia, on the basis that they were less aggressive ideological 
proselytizers. Ben Bella was happy to admit that the Algerian Revolution was a 
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hybrid and frequently reeled off a list ofinfluences in his public appearances. As 
a result, although independent Algeria’s external and internal policies inspired as 
much criticism as admiration around the world, by the close of 1963, observers 
from both camps generally agreed that Ben Bella’s government was at least main- 
taining a distinctive identity amid the tremendous ideological contestations of 
their time. 

Moreover, the claim that autogestion represented a more “authentic” form of 
socialism—one that was more humane and somehow truer to local cultures and 
society—was central to the pioneering mystique that brought so many to Algiers 
from foreign climes. For example, the pied noir poet Jean Sénac was so inspired 
by the spectacle of Che Guevara visiting an Algerian cooperative in the summer 
of 1963 that he penned the immortal couplet to his lover, “you are as beautiful 
as a rose / you are as beautiful as a self-management committee” However, 
there were other voices, albeit still few in number, that did not share Sénac’s 
infatuation and resented the prominence of outsiders in Ben Bellist Algeria. That 
same summer, the army’s newspaper, Al Djeich (The army), published a letter 
that railed against “this cosmopolitan fauna that regularly lands on our soil, these 
beards and intellectuals in turtlenecks, socialism’s heroic Saint-Bernards and 
bemoaned that Algiers was simply a convenient and accessible “voyage into rev- 
olutionary exoticism for all these nauseating Saint-Michel types.’ This current 
of discontent would strengthen in the months ahead, challenging the premise 
that the Algerian Revolution harmoniously fused its external influences with its 
national heritage. 


4 


The Allure of Globalism 


Continents, Colors, and the Cold War 


When I told [the Algerian ambassador in Ghana] that my political, 
social, and economic philosophy was Black nationalism, he asked me 
very frankly: Well, where did that leave him? Because he was white. 
He was an African, but he was Algerian, and to all appearances, he was 
a white man. ... Where does that leave revolutionaries in Morocco, 
Egypt, Iraq, Mauritania? So he showed me where I was alienating peo- 
ple who were true revolutionaries dedicated to overturning the system 
of exploitation that exists on this earth by any means necessary. 
Malcolm X, January 1965 


Do you not get it, lads? The Irish are the blacks of Europe. And 
Dubliners are the blacks of Ireland. And the Northside Dubliners are 
the blacks of Dublin. So say it once, say it loud: I'm black and I'm proud. 

Jimmy Rabbitte, in Alan Parker’s The Commitments, 1991 


No one who listened to independent Algeria’s new leaders could doubt their 
ambition in the realm of international affairs. When he spoke to the UN General 
Assembly on 9 October 1962, Prime Minister Ben Bella promised that “for 
every concrete decision concerning major international problems of peace and 
global security, we are ready to play the role of a responsible country! His list 
of problems was as extensive as his assessment of Algeria's responsibilities was 
expansive. He pledged his country’s unqualified support for the black libera- 
tion movements of southern Africa, even suggesting that Algerian “volunteers” 
might join the fight against white minority rule in that region, and expressed his 
solidarity with the Palestinian nationalist movement in similar terms. But if the 
Algerians were expected to take strong positions on Afro-Asian questions, Ben 
Bella’s plan to visit Cuba showed that he and his colleagues saw no geographi- 
cal limits to their responsibilities. Indeed, pointing to communist China’s con- 
tinued absence from the United Nations as an example of structural inequality 
and Western prejudice, he asserted that Algeria would seek to reform the very 
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foundations of the post-1945 international order, economic as well as political. 
Nor did the Algerian prime minister shy away from commenting on America’s 
domestic affairs. In a meeting with Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. a few days later, he 
suggested that the United States was losing its moral authority abroad by failing 
to address its own racial tensions.” In contrast, he told the General Assembly, 
“Algeria is allied with an ensemble of spiritual families who, for the first time at 
Bandung, recognized the shared destiny that unites them. The Algerian Republic 
comes from a liberation struggle that has surpassed its national context.” His 
country might well have been poor and feeble by the traditional measures of 
geopolitical might, but in the moral sphere, Ben Bella believed, Algeria was a 
superpower. 

Many Western observers were instinctively skeptical of such bold talk ema- 
nating from the leader of an objectively weak and war-ravaged country. After 
all, Ben Bella’s sweeping “globalism” was becoming increasingly de rigueur in 
the diplomacy of the age, when the proliferation of new transportation and 
communication technologies continued to expand the horizons of clerisies 
everywhere. Additionally, some American and British officials rather patron- 
izingly opined, the Algerians were understandably still under the influence of 
the intoxicating—and transitory—thrills of victory, independence, and power. 
The British ambassador in New York suggested that Ben Bella and his entou- 
rage were responding to the “spotlight of Afro-Asian attention” with a show of 
militancy that the harsh realities of Algeria's domestic troubles would likely soon 
quell.* Yet, as the political scientist Robert Mortimer has previously noted, one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of Algerian foreign policy was that it sin- 
cerely hewed to the radical exhortations of Frantz Fanon and other Third World 
thinkers.* Moreover, by dint of the expertise and experience accumulated during 
the wartime FLN’s diplomatic campaign, Algeria was better equipped than most 
to implement those designs. As one GPRA veteran told his fellow deputies in 
the new National Assembly, their diplomacy espoused certain principles, but “it 
does not consist solely of principles,’ and even if Algeria had “only entered the 
concert of nations several weeks ago, we cannot say that we are novices at foreign 
policy In the months ahead, Algeria would make real progress in implement- 
ing the Third World project, across several continents, in both the exalted dip- 
lomatic realm and the underground, subversive one. Refuting both skeptics and 
cynics, Algeria’s leaders were about to put their praxis—and guns, and money, 
and training camps—where their theory was. 

Consequently, the archives of the Algerian foreign ministry—which are in 
fairly sparse and crude condition for the first twelve to sixteen months after 
independence—reveal not only the construction of a newly independent coun- 
try’s diplomatic apparatus but also a largely successful effort to translate lofty 
Third Worldist rhetoric into a practicable foreign policy doctrine. The country’s 
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diplomats urged that the increasingly numerous and frequent international 
meetings flying the banner of one expression of solidarity or another (Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization, Afro-Asian economics seminars, Afro- 
Asian preparatory conferences, nonaligned summits, pan-African summits, 
Arab League meetings, and so on) must produce concrete results and substan- 
tive initiatives. “For it to be effective and positive,” Ben Bella told the National 
Assembly, “neutralism must not be limited simply to statements of principle. 
The nonaligned countries must establish and develop a real solidarity between 
them, as much in the political domain as in the economic domain.” As a general 
rule, therefore, his government advocated the formalization and institutionaliza- 
tion of the Third World’s various organizing principles. To that purpose, one of 
Algeria's first major diplomatic accomplishments was its vital contribution to 
the founding of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) in Addis Ababa in 
April 1963. Describing that achievement as “both means and ends,” the county’s 
leaders strove to replicate this early success and vindication of their vision. 
Even so, while it was generally easier to build substantive alliances and struc- 
tures between fewer parties, a pragmatic Third Worldist doctrine was not nec- 
essarily limited in ambition, scale, or daring. On the contrary, the lesson that 
Algerian policymakers took from their war of national liberation was that the 
weak were obliged to take risks and look for allies even in the farthest corners 
of the globe. They believed that stasis in international affairs was as deleterious 
to the interests of poor countries as it was to liberation movements: instability 
created opportunity, and provocation was the cure for anonymity. Experience 
had taught the Algerian elite that it was typically necessary to aggravate the great 
powers in order to achieve their goals—sometimes even when their goal was 
to gain the support of the very power that they were irritating. Even with the 
achievement of independence and statehood, therefore, they would continue to 
exacerbate Cold War tensions to their own purposes and intensify their support 
for armed groups and revolutionary forces in other countries. Algerian nonalign- 
ment was the neutrality of the insurgents: subversive, provocative, combative. 
The third linchpin of Algerian diplomacy was globalism, in the sense of 
surpassing traditional regional and cultural identities. The Algerians consis- 
tently advocated the expansion of the Third World coalition, most obviously to 
encompass Latin America but also sympathetic forces in Europe like Yugoslavia. 
On the one hand, this priority simply reflected the calculation that with greater 
scale came greater influence, but most of Algeria’s leaders also believed that their 
geographically interstitial position was a vital strategic asset. Their country was 
not especially populous nor a recognized cultural mecca, but they felt that they 
could multiply their influence in international affairs by serving as the intersec- 
tion of the Arab world, Africa, Europe, Latin America, and in some cases, even 
farther afield. Almost immediately, Algeria became a vital gateway for Cuba and 
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Yugoslavia into black Africa, which was a promising field of opportunity for two 
countries isolated in their own regions. The Algerians encouraged the numerous 
liberation movements they supported to coordinate with one another and facili- 
tated voyages to Belgrade, Peking, and the capitals of other potential benefactors 
around the world. They called on African countries to support the Palestinian 
cause and put Angola, Congo, and South Africa on the agenda of the Arab 
League. Through such initiatives, Algeria quickly gained influence dispropor- 
tionate to its more tangible resources. That said, it is essential to recognize that 
most of the country’s political leaders and diplomatic personnel also sincerely 
believed in the Third Worldist principles they championed: they thought that 
their foreign policy benefited Algeria, but it incurred significant costs as well, 
costs that they could have minimized were they not heartfelt in their commit- 
ment to anticolonial solidarity. 

This chapter examines independent Algeria’s largely successful efforts to 
express Third Worldist ideals as an operable foreign policy, but it also explores 
the significant challenges, in some cases insurmountable, that its practitioners 
faced. They quickly found, for example, that a sovereign state lacked the agility of 
a transnational revolutionary movement: while the GPRA had often gotten away 
with presenting different faces to different capitals, the government in Algiers 
could not escape the ramifications of its actions and statements. A related prob- 
lem was the fact that, even with the Algerians’ practiced skill at manipulating 
great power rivalries, by 1963 some of these rivalries were becoming more dele- 
terious than beneficial—especially those between the Soviet Union, China, and 
India, which threatened to rip the Third World coalition apart. Potentially still 
more problematic was the effect of foreign affairs on Algeria’s fragile social equi- 
librium. The practical necessity of prioritizing between the multiple expressions 
of solidarity that Ben Bella’s team publicly espoused—pan-Africanism, Arabism, 
and so on—highlighted the contested nature of Algeria's national identity. In 
particular, the early decision to prioritize African unity over its Arab or Maghribi 
analogs rankled those who felt that a francophone clique was turning its back 
on its cultural heritage. The interaction between foreign and domestic affairs is 
a universal phenomenon, but it is an especially powerful dynamic in the postco- 
lonial context, where the symbolism and ritual of diplomacy can be an essential 
component of the new elite’s legitimacy. 

Nevertheless, the most direct threat to Algeria's international agenda was of 
a very traditional nature. In October 1963, Morocco launched a limited mili- 
tary campaign to seize a disputed section of the Algerian Sahara. The so-called 
Sands War had more significant consequences than its remoteness and relatively 
small scale would suggest. In time, Ben Bella’s government would turn the situ- 
ation to its advantage, but in the short term, this battle for the most tangible of 
resources—land—brought Algerian globalism crashing back to earth. 
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On the anniversary of the FLN’s liberation struggle, 1 November 1962, a bois- 
terous crowd gathered in Algiers’s central square, the recently renamed Place des 
Martyrs, to listen to their new prime minister’s vision for the future. Numerous 
foreign dignitaries also assembled to hear more of Ben Bella’s agenda, with 
curious visitors from near and far swelling the sizable diplomatic corps already 
present in the capital. Adjacent to the speechifying, the city’s main cathedral, 
redesignated a mosque, was adorned instead for the occasion as a temple to Third 
Worldist solidarity, festooned with paraphernalia saluting Algeria’s commitment 
to Maghribi, Arab, African, and global anticolonial solidarity. In that spirit, before 
a throng of his compatriots and the eyes and ears of the global community, Ben 
Bella declared that “joining together with our North African brothers is more 
than necessary, it is vital, and it will be only a step toward Arab unity, and finally 
toward African unity? Seemingly bold, this declaration was likely rather com- 
forting to his local audience. After all, that order of progression—Maghrib, Arab 
world, Africa—concurred with most Algerians’ sense of their place in the wider 
world. In contrast to the many cultural and social bonds between Algeria and 
its neighbors, and most Algerians’ identification with Arab and Islamic civiliza- 
tion, the themes of pan-African and Afro-Asian solidarity were recent introduc- 
tions to the popular imagination. So it was only to be expected that, if Algeria’s 
new leaders were serious about pursuing transnational or supranational “unity” 
in a substantive way, they would commence with the Maghreb and proceed to 
the wider Arab world. However, contrary to his assertions that day, Ben Bella’s 
government quickly declined opportunities for political and economic integra- 
tion with Morocco, Tunisia, and the radical countries in the Mashriq in order to 
focus its energies on black Africa instead. Moreover, this choice was not simply 
the result of political rationale or geopolitical expediency overriding cultural 
sentiment and historical ties. Rather, those ties proved to be the obstacle to inte- 
gration. That is to say, it was precisely because Algeria's cultural, religious, and 
human connections with the Maghreb and the Arab world were so profound 
that its new leaders judged them too dangerous to handle. 

Despite Ben Bella’s prediction that Maghrebi unity would be a step toward 
Arab unity, independent Algeria’s relations with its immediate neighbors are 
best understood in the context of the wider Arab world. Initial indications sug- 
gested that Algeria’s new leaders intended to play an active role in the region’s 
affairs. On a personal level, Ben Bella was very close to Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Houari Boumedienne had received a classical Islamic education in his youth and 
was widely seen as a pillar of the “Arabist” wing of the FLN, as was Mohamed 
Khider, secretary-general of the FLN party organization and the third political 
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heavyweight in the new ruling coalition. By dint ofits famous liberation struggle, 
Algeria enjoyed significant public admiration in most Arab countries that could 
potentially translate into diplomatic influence. By dint of its prime minister's 
close association with the Egyptian president, Algeria was also expected to back 
Cairo in the two main contentions in Arab affairs at the time: first, the already 
intense “Arab Cold War” between conservative and radical states (Algeria and 
Egypt belonging to the latter category), and second, the troubled Egyptian- 
Syrian-Iraqi efforts to form the United Arab Republic (UAR)—the moniker that 
Egypt officially still maintained, alone, after the collapse of the Syrian-Egyptian 
federation. Additionally, Algeria seemed destined to weigh in on the major issue 
that, theoretically, united the Arab countries: Israel. In the spring and summer 
before taking power, Ben Bella had made several bellicose public statements in 
support of the Palestinians’ nationalist cause, urging them to imitate the FLN’s 
strategy and even suggesting to one Lebanese journalist that he was prepared to 
commit Algerian “volunteers” to the Palestinian struggle."° 

At first, the latter issue seemed likely to command Algeria’s full engagement. 
Although some in Israel had once hoped that an independent, socialist, and 
multinational Algeria would be a kindred spirit and ally, in practice the Israeli 
security services had assisted France’s counterinsurgency against the FLN and 
encouraged Algerian Jews to emigrate. On hearing Ben Bella denounce her 
country as a colonial enterprise to the UN General Assembly in October 1962, 
foreign minister Golda Meir concluded that the French withdrawal from North 
Africa had completed the Arab encirclement of her country." Indeed, the FLN’s 
leaders and cadres had come to perceive Israel through a Third Worldist prism, 
describing it as an enemy outpost in the global struggle against imperialism, akin 
to South Africa or South Vietnam, that could only be defeated through collective 
action. Said one typical report of the Algerian MAE, “Certain islands of [imperi- 
alist] resistance remain in areas where nationalism has recent origins and where 
the petroleum and military interests of Western imperialism demand [it]... . The 
Arab world must confront international Zionism’s schemes [which are] backed 
by its allies in Europe and America”! The necessity of Arab unity in the face 
of neo-imperialism, in the guise of Israel, quickly became the core message of 
Algeria's relations with other Arab countries. 

Moreover, a new Palestinian nationalist group committed to armed resistance, 
Fateh, drew inspiration from the FLN’s example and Fanon’s writings. One of its 
founders, Khalil Wazir, hailed the idea that revolution was not “the outcome of 
a particular political ideology or social philosophy, but an expression of inde- 
pendent will, a proof of existence”! His comrade-in-arms, Yasser Arafat, came 
to Algiers in the summer of 1962 to witness the independence celebrations and 
to ask the Algerians for the same kind of assistance they were already providing 
to numerous African liberation movements. By Arafat’s account, Ben Bella told 
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him: “My dear brother Yasser, we made that promise and we will honour it. In 
the coming days we will sit together and discuss how we can help your revolu- 
tion” * Toward the end of year, Ben Bella’s partner in power and FLN secretary- 
general, Mohamed Khider, visited Cairo and apparently formed a particularly 
strong bond with Arafat’s brother on the basis of their mutual appreciation for 
Islam role in politics and society. After first providing them with Algerian pass- 
ports, Khider brought a Fateh delegation back with him to Algiers, where they 
were invited to open their first office abroad." 

However, Khider’s involvement may have been an impediment to Algeria 
proceeding further with the Palestinians—and perhaps also to intensifying 
Algeria’s involvement in Arab affairs more generally. After these promising early 
contacts, Algiers seemed to unexpectedly put Fateh on hold for six or seven 
months, which was quite a marked pause in comparison to the rapid escalation 
of support for equivalent groups from sub-Saharan Africa. One explanation for 
this pause is that it came at Nasser’s request, so that he could better strengthen 
Cairo’s own influence with the Palestinian nationalists.'° Alternatively, Lakhdar 
Brahimi, the GPRA veteran subsequently appointed ambassador to Cairo, sug- 
gested in an interview with the author that the Palestinians were simply too dis- 
organized at first for Algeria to provide much practical assistance, although this 
argument is not entirely persuasive given similar levels of disorganization among 
early African beneficiaries of Algerian aid.” But while Nasser’s interests and 
Palestinian disorder no doubt weighed on Algerian-Palestinian relations, it is 
likely that Ben Bella’s intensifying rivalry with Khider was also a factor. Because 
Khider was a champion of the Palestinian cause within the Algerian govern- 
ment, the prime minister may have slowed down relations with Fateh in order to 
deny him a prominent victory. 

The rivalry between Ben Bella and Khider reflected concerns that foreign pol- 
icy should speak to the nation’s identity. Unlike Khider, the prime minister was 
literate only in French and spoke the Algerian dialect of Arabic that was nearly 
incomprehensible outside of the Maghrib. Arabic was long held sacred as the 
language of the Koran, its formal written form, or fusha, connected the economic 
and political elites of numerous countries, and the idea of linguistic-cultural 
unity was as vital to the transnational spirit of Arab nationhood in the 1960s as 
it had been to its German equivalent a century earlier. The embarrassment that 
Ben Bella felt when delivering a speech in Cairo that spring, by means of a trans- 
lator, demonstrated the limitations on his ability to conduct public diplomacy 
in the Arab world. Indeed, mastery of fusha was a relatively rare skill throughout 
the ranks of Algerian officialdom, which delayed the appointment of ambas- 
sadors and staffing the foreign ministry’s department of Arab affairs. As one 
internal report on the MAE’s bureaucratic development indicated, the problem 
was not simply one of finding qualified ambassadors: Arabic-literate secretaries 
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and support personnel were arguably an even rarer commodity, as were Arabic 
typewriters.'® The fact that the Algerian government operated almost entirely in 
French strengthened the impression among Arab visitors and interlocutors that 
the country was an outlier in more senses than just the geographical. 

Khider sought to profit from this situation by touring several Arab countries in 
December 1962 and January 1963, when there was still no permanent Algerian 
representation in the region. He hoped to commit Algeria to a nonrevolutionary 
profile in Arab affairs and establish relationships that would support his efforts at 
home to steer social policy in a more religious and culturally conservative direc- 
tion. Therefore, in addition to making contact with the Palestinian nationalists, 
he discussed commercial and loan agreements with the conservative Kuwaiti 
and Saudi governments, while the representatives of radical left-wing and social- 
ist parties were reportedly shocked to hear him inveigh at length on the Islamic 
character of the Algerian Revolution. These initiatives clashed with the agenda 
of the generally francophone, leftist, and cosmopolitan circle of advisers around 
Ben Bella and senior staff of the foreign ministry, who intended to ally Algeria 
with the Arab world’s “progressive” forces.” Khider’s fulminations on Algerian 
radio against the growing influence of “atheists and enemies of Islam” who did 
not “hide their vices” also threatened the country’s internationalist reputation.” 

Because Khider was out of step with his colleagues and exceeding his pur- 
view, Ben Bella managed to isolate and then eject him from the political scene 
in April 1963. It was no coincidence that his government’s engagement in Arab 
affairs increased around this same time. Ambassadors were appointed to several 
capitals, such as the “old” GPRA hand, Lakhdar Brahimi, in Cairo, while Fateh 
officially opened its Algiers office with great fanfare that September. However, 
Ben Bella and his advisers seem to have acquired from the experience a fear 
of unleashing domestic forces, conservative and religious, that they were ill- 
equipped to lead. Speaking to the author fifty years later, Ben Bella took war- 
ranted pride in having subsequently mastered formal Arabic; but in 1963, with 
diplomacy such a decisive fundament of legitimacy in Algerian political culture, 
he was wary of making the Arab world a focus of his foreign policy.”! 

That said, neither the prime minister nor other senior figures would publicly 
admit to deprioritizing Arab affairs, since that might antagonize and energize the 
very arabophone elements they wanted to keep quiet. Moreover, supporting the 
Palestinian nationalist cause was still a moral imperative for the Algerians. From 
September 1963, the Algiers office permitted the Palestinians to make contact 
with sympathizers around like the world like the South Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front and Che Guevara. “We had turned the first page in the story 
of our struggle for recognition as a people who were being denied their rights,” 
Wazir recalled. “The fact that we were seen to have Algeria as our friend gave 
us a revolutionary credibility that was worth more than gold and guns at the 
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time.”” Even so, gold and guns were soon forthcoming. In the following months, 
Boumedienne agreed to deliver arms to Fateh via Syria and to train its fighters in 
the camps of the Armée Nationale Populaire (People’s National Army, ANP).”’ 
At the same time, however, Ben Bella and his colleagues saw Israel as just one 
problem in the global struggle against imperialism and seemed to examine the 
Jewish state in more dispassionate and less urgent terms than “front-line” states 
like Syria or Egypt. “Our views in relation to Israel are not entirely identical to the 
views of other Arab countries,” Ben Bella later admitted to the Yugoslav leader, 
Josip Broz Tito. Israel was a real political challenge, he said, but not an existential 
peril, and unlike some other Arab governments, “we do not need Israel to keep 
the masses under our influence.” 

That last comment speaks to another factor limiting Algiers’s interest in 
Middle Eastern affairs, namely, its leaders’ quick disillusionment with many of 
their counterparts in the other capitals of the Arab world. Surprisingly, this was 
even true of the leaders of the “radical” countries in whose camp Algeria seemed 
to firmly belong. Algeria gained its independence at a time when the so-called 
Arab Cold War between radical/progressive governments and reactionary/con- 
servative ones was at its most explosive. Fears of subversion were particularly 
acute after revolutionary army officers overthrew Yemen's autocratic ruler in 
September 1962 and declared themselves acolytes of Nasserite Arab socialism. 
The Egyptian president vowed to defend Yemen’s revolution from “reactionary” 
rebels who, in turn, obtained Saudi Arabia’s backing. Within a year, Egypt would 
have 20,000 troops deployed in the deepening Yemeni quagmire, a number 
that would double again in 1964. Meanwhile, even though the Syrian-Egyptian 
United Arab Republic had collapsed acrimoniously in 1961, Egypt nominally 
maintained the UAR’s existence while the Syrian and Iraqi wings of the Arab 
socialist Ba’th Party continued to advocate the revival and expansion of their 
revolutionary federation. The radical wing of Arab politics therefore contained 
its own ideological clash: that between transnational Arab nationalism, or al- 
qawmiya, and nation-statism, or al-wataniya.”* In short, Algeria gained its sover- 
eignty at a time when state authorities on both sides of the Arab Cold War warily 
guarded their turf.” 

Initially, it appeared that Algeria might commit to the revolutionary Arab 
nationalist project. Nasser was determined to consolidate Egypt’s ties to 
Algeria's new leaders. As soon as Ben Bella and Boumedienne formed their gov- 
ernment, the Egyptian president provided the genesis of a navy and air force 
by donating two warships, which steamed into the Bay of Algiers in full view 
of the foreign dignitaries attending the 1 November 1962 celebrations, and a 
squadron of Soviet-made MiG fighter jets. The scope of Cairo’s military assis- 
tance continued to expand in the new year, including training large numbers 
of Algerian officers. While Ben Bella valued these demonstrations of Nasser’s 
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commitment to his regime, there were plenty of local and foreign voices dis- 
quieted by the prospect of Algeria becoming an Egyptian client state.” In light 
of current events, the Moroccan and Tunisian governments—staunch oppo- 
nents of Nasser—understandably dreaded an Egyptian plot to foment “another 
Yemen” in the Maghrib.” Meanwhile, events in spring 1963, raised the prospect 
that the Algerians might also support and participate in the ongoing discus- 
sions toward recreating the UAR. Algeria joined Egypt and Yemen in extend- 
ing immediate recognition to the governments produced by Ba’thist coups in 
Damascus and Baghdad. Algiers’s haste in this matter was particularly notable 
because the deposed Iraqi president, Abdul Karim Qassim, whom the Ba’thists 
ruthlessly executed on television, had been one of the FLN’s most steadfast 
allies during its war of independence. The young Algerian foreign minister, 
Mohammed Khemisti, explained in a televised appearance of his own that 
the decision to recognize the new Ba’th regimes reflected his government's 
commitment to Arab unity.” Moreover, Algeria’s leaders undertook their first 
major regional diplomatic initiative by dispatching a high-powered delega- 
tion to attend unity discussions in the Egyptian capital and to visit Damascus, 
Baghdad, and certain other capitals.” With Boumedienne, Khemisti, and tour- 
ism minister Abdelaziz Bouteflika at its head, this delegation certainly boasted 
the stature to commit Algeria to deeper involvement in the Arab unity project. 
On 17 April, the Egyptian, Syrian, and Iraqi governments agreed to found a 
new federal state, with its capital in Cairo, and centralized foreign and defense 
policies. 

However, Algeria’s new political elite was not at all interested in joining the 
UAR scheme because its underlying ideological rationale was quite incompat- 
ible with their own political program. While the FLN and Ba’th both champi- 
oned socialism and an Arab national identity, the Algerian Revolution was also 
the embodiment of al-wataniya that the Ba’th Party condemned as “fragmenta- 
tion.’ In the parlance of the latter, places like Algeria or Egypt were not “states” or 
“countries” but “regions of the Arab homeland.”*' The party’s official “theoreti- 
cal principles” of October 1963 unambiguously declared that “the desired [uni- 
fied] Arab state will not resemble the traditional national states established on a 
purely national basis,’ with the additional stipulation that even that unified state’s 
constituent subdivisions “need not necessarily be based on the present map of 
the Arab countries.” On these questions, the Ba’thist program clearly diverged 
from that of the Algerian nationalists, who had, after all, significantly prolonged 
their war of independence and the Evian negotiations to prevent compromising 
their future state’s sovereignty or territorial borders. Consequently, during their 
visits to Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad in late March, Boumedienne, Bouteflika, 
and Khemisti expressed their effusive support for any attempt to create a unified 
“Arab socialist community” but also clarified that they would be supporting the 
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project from the outside. Algeria’s overriding concern at the present time, they 
said, was the consolidation of its own national independence.’ 

Even had they been willing to pursue some form of integration with the 
socialist countries in the Mashriq, Khemisti and his colleagues thought the proj- 
ect’s success unlikely.** Ba’thist ideology notwithstanding, the previous Syrian- 
Egyptian federation had failed because of the unavoidable clashes of interests 
between each country’s political elite, and the same tensions were still evident 
in 1963. The founders of the Syrian Ba’th Party, Salah al-Din Bitat and Michel 
Aflaq, came to Algiers in April in the hope of persuading Ben Bella to intercede 
with Nasser to support some of their positions in discussions over the future 
shape of the UAR. Not only did they fail, but the attempt to implicate Algeria 
in internecine bickering, possibly jeopardizing its relationship with Egypt, did 
not impress their hosts. To the extent that Algerian diplomacy already had an 
institutional memory, the GPRA’s experiences had instilled mistrust of the petty 
politicking and infighting between Arab governments. Pridefully, Algerian cad- 
res favorably compared their “authentic” popular revolution, which had the par- 
ticipation of the masses, to the “top-down” elite-driven revolutions of the other 
supposedly progressive Arab regimes. In that light, Khemisti quite damningly 
described Bitat as “honest, progressive, but not a militant”—a parliamentarian 
rather than a proper revolutionary like Nasser who was a “major force able to 
turn ideas into reality.’*° 

Following the acrimonious collapse that summer of the new UAR project 
that the Syrian, Iraqi, and Egyptian governments had agreed to in April, Ben 
Bella felt free to express the Algerian position in forthright fashion.” Speaking 
in Cairo the following September, he laid the blame squarely on the Ba'thists: 


As for you, men of Ba’th, having known your writings and doctrines, 
Ihave been unable to formulate a clear idea of what you want to achieve 
in the national and socialist domains. You need Abdel Nasser and I fear 
that in the event of a division in your ranks, you will again find your- 
selves obliged to align with imperialism.** 


While one might well wonder how the targets of Ben Bella's criticism felt about 
being lectured in French on the correct way to pursue Arab unity, from the 
Algerians’ perspective, the miring of the UAR project that summer confirmed 
their skeptical appraisal of the endeavor’s feasibility in the foreseeable future. 
For the time being, Algiers’s contribution would be limited to playing the role 
of an interested observer who dependably backed Egypt’s positions in disputes 
among the radical Arab states. 

That said, Algeria did not become an Egyptian client state (as French officials 
in particular seemed to have feared). While other members of the government, 
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including Boumedienne, feared that Ben Bellas undisguised personal admira- 
tion for Nasser could induce the prime minister to follow such a course, their 
alertness to the possibility also ensured against it. For example, they demon- 
strated their geopolitical independence early on by rejecting the suggestion that 
they might contribute troops to the war in Yemen.” But neither did Algeria's 
leaders see themselves as ideological or philosophical protégés of the Egyptian 
rais. On the contrary, describing the Egyptian revolution as a “small group of 
people that represented a progressive force operat[ing] an action from above,” 
Ben Bella later told Tito that, together, Algeria and Yugoslavia had much to teach 
Nasser and his colleagues about creating a revolution based on the masses.” 
Likewise, in the international realm, the Algerians made Africa, rather than 
the Arab world, the focal point of their alliance with Egypt. Not only was their 
partnership much more equal in the African context, but the Algerians were at 
least partly justified in thinking that they enjoyed greater familiarity and political 
capital across the Sahara. 

As a result of these factors, as well as more than a little bad luck, Nasser’s 
long-awaited, supposedly triumphal visit to the Algerian capital in May 1963 
proved to be a surprisingly insubstantial event. Even the trip’s theatrical aspects 
and the public’s genuinely rapturous welcome went awry. Nasser had chosen to 
arrive in grand style, with Ben Bella and his comrades greeting the president's 
yacht at Algiers’s picturesque waterfront. However, the surging crowds quickly 
overwhelmed the security cordons and forced the two heads of state, with their 
entourages, to clamber atop a fire engine in order to escape. This exit did not 
comport with Nasser’s assiduous aura of dignity, and his opinion of Algerian 
organizational prowess fell further when news came from the harbor that one 
of the two warships that Egypt had donated had somehow crashed into a pier 
and sunk.* Nasser reportedly already wore a grim demeanor that first evening, 
but the second day brought worse news that eventually overshadowed his visit.” 

That morning the young foreign minister, Mohammed Khemisti, who had 
been in a coma for several weeks, succumbed to the gunshot wounds inflicted, 
apparently, by a rival for his wife's affections. Although Ben Bella sometimes sug- 
gested that there was a foreign plot behind Khemisti’s death, there is no evidence 
to support such suspicions, and if there really was a political motive for his mur- 
der, then the likeliest culprits were surely to be found within the upper ranks of 
the FLN elite. The Algerian foreign ministry and associated offices still being 
a close-knit operation, the funeral and tributes to the fallen diplomat unavoid- 
ably affected both behind-closed-doors discussions and public appearances for 
the remainder of Nasser’s trip. Khemisti had managed to achieve a fairly high 
international profile in his brief time, in part because of the youthfulness that 
made him and other members of his team popular subjects for Third Worldist 
publications such as Jeune Afrique.“ 
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Still, disruption on the Algerian side does not fully account for the lack of 
real substance to Nasser's visit, which seems to have surprised and disappointed 
the Egyptian president and his team. Algiers’s recent decision to keep out of the 
ongoing UAR discussions eliminated one entire subject of discussion and ren- 
dered much of the Arab nationalist rhetoric manifestly hollow. At one event, 
Ben Bella had even pointed dramatically to the UAR flag and declared that 
“the flag of this Republic, on which three stars shine, will wave over other Arab 
countries, and other stars will come to shine on that flag—notably the Algerian 
star”* However, his official script, which more accurately reflected the Algerian 
authorities’ collective stance, vaguely suggested only that Algeria might pursue 
some kind of “affiliation” with the UAR after “a considerable period of time” 
had passed.* Conversely, the Yugoslav embassy, which enjoyed excellent con- 
tacts with both parties, concluded that the Egyptians and the Algerians seemed 
equally disappointed in one another. Ben Bella and Nasser’s final joint commu- 
niqué seemed to skip over a lot of themes that the Yugoslavians had expected to 
see, and they suspected that the document had been more or less entirely drafted 
by the Egyptian side, though this is perhaps attributable to Khemisti’s death and 
the resultant disruption among the Algerian diplomatic team.“ 

In a sense, Nasser’s visit was a bit of a flop precisely because of the strong 
connections between the two countries. In its determination to avoid looking 
like an Egyptian client state, the Algerian side left little in the way of substan- 
tive proposals to discuss. Arguably, the Algerians overcompensated in placing so 
much rhetorical and symbolic emphasis on their connections with sub-Saharan 
Africa: although Cairo and Algiers largely agreed and cooperated on African 
affairs, Nasser could hardly celebrate Egypt’s African calling while his govern- 
ment was in the midst of negotiating an Arab nationalist federation. More gen- 
erally, the Algerian government’s tacit deprioritization of Arab affairs shortly 
after independence was the somewhat counterintuitive consequence of the real 
strength of its people's ties to the region. The Arab world was too close: it was 
difficult to engage deeply with it without, in the process, stoking contentious 
debates about the Algerian nation’s social and cultural identity that the authori- 
ties preferred to avoid. The tensions between Arabists and religious conserva- 
tives, on the one hand, and left-wing, internationalist francophone elements, on 
the other, suggested that too much history impeded the cause of Arab unity. 

The ideal of “Maghrib unity” also quickly foundered after Algeria’s indepen- 
dence for similar reasons. Though bound by culture and history, in 1962 Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia were nevertheless divided by territorial disputes, the dif- 
fering natures of their regimes, and geopolitics. Hassan II, who succeeded his 
father early in the year, and Habib Bourguiba both resented Algeria's possession 
of the Sahara's spoils and feared the FLN’s relations with Nasser and the leftist 
opposition in their own countries. But Mohammed V had been cannier than 
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the Tunisian president: although Morocco participation in the Casablanca 
Group of radical African states was increasingly anachronistic, the two kings had 
remained on good terms with the victorious Ben Bella-Boumedienne faction 
during the FLN’s internal crisis. Bourguiba, in contrast, had long irritated the 
Algerian nationalists by playing favorites among them, culminating in a hapless 
attempt to arrest Ben Bella in Tunis in June, and important figures in the FLN 
and the new Algerian government subsequently spoke openly of one day mak- 
ing the Tunisian leader pay for his scheming.** Neither regime could rest easy, 
however, given the open participation of numerous opposition figures at the 
1 November celebrations in Algiers, and Ben Bellas assertion that the social- 
ist revolution had a duty to expand beyond Algeria’s borders.” “Maghrib unity 
will exist,” he predicted, “once the countries of the Maghrib have made the same 
choices in the domestic and external domains.’*° 

Although the Maghrib was a good example of how the inherently cosmo- 
politan and transnational nature of the modern anticolonial movement inspired 
notions of regional integration in the first place, the messy aftermath of French 
empire doomed the project by engendering a strong sense of vulnerable national 
sovereignties. Morocco was the first to test the new Algerian leadership by rais- 
ing the prospect of armed conflict over an iron-rich area of the southwest Sahara 
with a series of small skirmishes between pro-Moroccan and pro-Algerian mili- 
tias and tribes near Tindouf. But Rabat’s real target seemed to be the substan- 
tial numbers of Algerians residing in Morrocan territory and the nature of their 
contacts with Mehdi Ben Barka’s left-wing National Union of Populist Forces. In 
the summer, the local security services began monitoring the Algerian popula- 
tion and arresting those suspected of spreading “subversive” propaganda, while 
the FLN’s extensive radio network continued to blanket the region with propa- 
ganda extolling land redistribution and revolutionary politics.°' However, the 
Algerian government was in no position to handle even a small-scale military 
confrontation—their armed forces had barely any presence in the Sahara—and 
duly took placating measures. Khider and Ferhat Abbas each visited Morocco in 
October and November, keeping their distance from the opposition and effu- 
sively lauding the old king’s support for the independence struggle (a gesture 
that itself testified to the Algerians’ ability to confer legitimacy beyond their 
own borders). When the FLN reversed previous plans to publish an opposition 
newspaper in Algiers and agreed to end its provocative radio propaganda, the 
fighting in the south died down.‘ 

A failed attempt on Bourguiba's life in late December, dubbed the “Christmas 
Plot,” sparked a similar crisis with Tunisia. Like Ben Barka, Bourguiba's old polit- 
ical rival Salah Ben Youssef had drifted leftward and grown close to Egyptian 
military intelligence and the FLN during the war. After Ben Youssef’s assassina- 
tion in August 1961, one of his supporters promised to return one day to seize 
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power in Tunis “on an FLN tank,” and in autumn 1962 an opposition group 
installed itself in one of Algiers’s fancier hotels, where senior FLN figures openly 
visited and dined with them on a regular basis, and others operated near the 
border at least with the tolerance of Boumedienne’s local commanders. Thus, 
on learning that one of the Christmas Plotters had received an Algerian visa and 
escaped across the border, in January Bourguiba accused Ben Bella personally of 
harboring a “gang of assassins,’ insisting that “if elements in the plot have man- 
aged to regroup and reinforce themselves, they owe it to the foreign encourage- 
ment they find in Algeria.”** 

Indeed, though denying any direct involvement in the plot, Ben Bella freely 
admitted even to the American ambassador that “it is true he wishes to influence 
Tunisia[,] but only showing her an example of what could be done for the peo- 
ple. He did not approve, he said, of ‘Bourguiba living in Palaces while Tunisians 
go hungry: ”* The Tunisian government broke relations with Algiers, and their 
negotiators stormed away from the table amid discussions to regulate the move- 
ment of people and goods between the two countries—a pressing issue for the 
Algerians given the large numbers of refugees who had fled across the border 
during the war. Tunis hinted that their status might be resolved simply by expel- 
ling them all, and the Algerian consul was roughed up to underscore the point.*° 
Yet, privately, the departing Tunisian ambassador admitted that his government 
was simply leveraging the complex legacies of decolonization in order to per- 
suade the Algerians to give up the Youssefists.°” 

Playing peacemaker, Hassan convened a meeting of the three countries’ 
foreign ministers in Rabat in mid-February. Although this meeting restored 
relations between Algiers and Tunis, and initiated discussions on regional inte- 
gration under the rubric of “the glorious task of unifying the great Arab Maghrib,” 
the evidence from the Algerian side reveals the hollowness of the endeavor. The 
three sides agreed that economic and cultural cooperation should be pursued 
without waiting on the resolution of all their political differences, and the talks 
ended with the expectation that the three ministers would reconvene in April 
to discuss coordinating their economic relations with the EEC.°* With all three 
countries so dependent on their exports to Europe, this subject was of real 
importance. However, the Algerians’ main goal for these discussions was actu- 
ally to prevent Morocco and Tunisia from jointly concluding a trade agreement 
with Europe; an agreement with Europe that excluded Algeria would jeopardize 
its own exports, whereas one that included Algeria could impose undesirable 
restraints on its socialist development model.‘ 

Indeed, one revealing document from the Algerian foreign ministry explained 
that the government's overarching strategy in the Maghrib was to avoid a mili- 
tary confrontation with Morocco by “[digging] a ditch between Tunisia and 
Morocco on the basis of Tunisia’s recognition of Mauritania, [and playing] the 
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Maghrib conference game for as long as possible [through] concrete and attrac- 
tive propositions for economic cooperation.”® In other words, the Algerians 
would pit their neighbors against each other by dangling the carrot of access 
to the Sahara's profit streams: Bourguiba coveted an agreement to transport oil 
and gas to the coast through Tunisia, while the Moroccans hoped to negotiate 
a settlement to the Tindouf question.” Although any agreements that resulted 
from these discussions might look like a form of regional integration, the key for 
the Algerians was to minimize their scope and to keep their hand on the throttle 
of the process. For example, their foreign policy team recognized the eventual 
necessity of placating Morocco by “activating our relations with the EEC, so long 
as that does not obligate some kind of [ideological] choice” It also minimized 
any sense of regional integration by preferring separate bilateral deals with each 
neighbor; because this balancing strategy could break down with the introduc- 
tion of a fourth party, Algiers rejected Moroccan suggestions to include Libya in 
their dialogue. 

A second important aspect of the Algerian strategy was to submit inter- 
Maghribi relations to larger-scale contexts and normative frameworks that were 
supportive of Algiers’s positions.” In theory, the Non-Aligned Movement or the 
Arab League could serve this function, but in particular, the Algerians hoped 
to “delay Algerian-Moroccan confrontation . . . [by] entangling the Moroccans” 
in continental, Africa-wide commitments to respect the sanctity of postcolonial 
borders.® For this reason, Ben Bella risked irritating King Hassan by unilaterally 
canceling an upcoming meeting of the so-called Casablanca Group of radical 
African states that was to take place in Morocco in spring 1963. Conservative 
and Western-leaning Morocco had always been an awkward fit among the revi- 
sionist and subversive members of the Casablanca Group, but Rabat had hoped 
to win support for its territorial claims to Mauritania there. Instead, the Algerian 
prime minister threw his energy into preparations for the conference that would 
found the OAU in Addis Ababa in April.“ Although Morocco should have felt 
more comfortable in that larger and collectively more moderate association, the 
continental consensus on the nonviolability of postcolonial borders was so firm 
that Hassan eventually chose to be the only head of an independent African 
country who stayed away from Addis Ababa. 

In that respect, the border dispute with Morocco was one of several fac- 
tors pushing Algeria's leaders to focus their foreign policy southward, in spite 
of their people's historically closer ties to the Maghrib and the rest of the Arab 
world. Operatively, Algiers’s North Africa strategy was very different than the 
one it practiced in the wider Arab world: the avoidance of institutional com- 
mitments or entangling engagements in the latter arena, as opposed to the pur- 
suit of continual negotiation with its Maghribi neighbors. But the purpose and 
outcome were largely the same in both cases: the effective, if unacknowledged, 
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deprioritization of “Arab unity” or “North African unity” in favor of more prom- 
ising terrain beyond Algeria's traditional regional contexts. Curiously, therefore, 
Ben Bella and his colleagues simultaneously valorized state sovereignty and an 
unbounded, geography-defying globalism. By repeatedly asserting that Arab 
or Maghribi unity could only be achieved once progressive regimes had taken 
power in all the countries concerned, they also implicitly valued Algeria's ide- 
ological identity over its cultural, social, or religious affiliations. As Ben Bella 
explained to his Yugoslavian counterpart on one occasion, “We have added a 
new content to the older form. We said that for us Arabism is not a matter of 
blood, but rather a culture, a way of life, and emotions. We consider it something 
much wider, a constitutive part that is open to other constitutive parts.” It was 
a confession that would surely have provoked consternation had he voiced it to 
an audience of his compatriots. 


Algeria in Africa: A Fanonist Foreign Policy 


Algerian political figures and foreign analysts were of the same mind: at inde- 
pendence, they all agreed, the Maghribi country was already well-positioned to 
exert significant influence in African affairs. While the process of decoloniza- 
tion was already close to completion (in the political sense at least), the con- 
tinuation of Angolan colonialism and white minority rule in southern Africa 
was a source of growing instability. Many of the continent’s new polities were 
vulnerable to internal dissent and external interference, yet millions of people 
had still not reconciled competing national, local, and pan-African loyalties in 
their own hearts and minds. Inter-African cooperation, unknown for almost a 
century, was inhibited by communications and transport networks that were 
still directed toward Europe. Meanwhile, Africa’s Cold War continued to inten- 
sify in spite of the Algerian War’s conclusion and the abatement of the ongoing 
Congo crisis, thanks in part to the Sino-Soviet rivalry. Consequently, with the 
continent’s political structures at a formative and malleable stage, an official 
from the British Foreign Office concluded that “a country with the prestige, 
brains, and energy of Algeria is going to have a very considerable influence 
in developments throughout Africa.’ The Tunisian foreign minister pin- 
pointed another Algerian asset: watching troops and military equipment trun- 
dle through Algiers for the 1 November 1962 celebrations, he observed that 
“there are arms enough in this country ... to supply all of Africa” Algeria’s 
own diplomats and leaders certainly thought so. They were convinced that 
theirs was a “vanguard role”: leading the fight against imperialism by support- 
ing national liberation movements to their utmost, leading the struggle against 
neo-imperialism by propagating socialist revolution. 
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While their preferred course of action in Africa therefore would have looked 
much like the realization of Frantz Fanon’s most passionate writings, Algerian 
officials also made canny tactical compromises that Fanon the pragmatic FLN 
diplomat would have approved of, too. The first choice that confronted them was 
that between ideological purity and unity. In particular, their support for like- 
minded left-wing revolutionaries in countries that were already independent, 
such as Niger and Cameroon, exacerbated the polarization of the political land- 
scape and thereby threatened to derail the creation of a continental intergovern- 
mental institution, the OAU. Spearheaded by Ben Bella and Khemisti, Algerian 
diplomats therefore waged a peacemaking campaign for the first year of their 
African policy, reaching out to wary Western-oriented states like Côte d'Ivoire 
and reining in some controversial revolutionary groups (but not national lib- 
eration movements). In bridging Africa’s political divide, they then played a sig- 
nificant and reputation-boosting role in the successful founding of the OAU at 
Addis Ababa on 25 May 1963. In return, Algeria secured the OAU’s backing for 
armed anticolonial movements and won the continent’s support for its positions 
in its territorial dispute with Morocco. Furthermore, by assisting in the consoli- 
dation of the African state system, the Algerians’ temporary ideological truce 
also helped to create some lasting stability in the continent. 

Supporting armed nationalist and revolutionary groups was the founda- 
tion for Algeria’s relations with the rest of Africa. The FLN had already begun 
to cooperate with and support other movements well before Algeria gained its 
own independence; the ALN had trained and equipped recruits from several 
countries in its camps in Tunisia, Morocco, and Mali. Even so, it was not a given 
that independent Algeria would continue to assist these movements to the same 
extent. Few other African states were as unrestrained in their support for subver- 
sive transnational groups—especially in terms of military assistance—because 
they feared diplomatic reprisals or even, as the Moroccan and Tunisian gov- 
ernments had feared when the ALN was on their territory, undermining their 
own sovereignty. So when Ben Bella declared to the UN General Assembly that 
“Algeria will not forget her brothers in South Africa and Angola, and will give 
them her unconditional support,’ a representative of the multiple nationalist 
groups in the Portuguese colonies enthused that Algeria had distinguished itself 
from those governments whose support was “more moral than material” He 
predicated that “by taking a categorical stance, the first Algerian government 
will facilitate the polarization of revolutionary African forces in support for 
the Portuguese colonies" So uncompromising was Algerian prime minister’s 
stance that officials from the US State Department worried that he was about to 
send Algerian troops directly to join up with Angolan and Congolese guerrillas. 

Ultimately, Algeria set a policy of sending its own military personnel 
into such situations only for training and liaison purposes. But Ben Bella’s 
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government quickly proved that it not only was willing to provide any military 
assistance short of its own troops, but also was intent on preaching the gospel 
of armed revolution to those who preferred nonviolent forms of resistance. 
When the African National Congress (ANC) opened an office in Algiers in late 
June 1963, Ben Bella gave a combative speech in which he pointed out that his 
country was already training officers from several other African groups so that 
they could imitate Algeria’s example. “We know colonialism,” he told the South 
Africans, “it understands only [the] language of force and violence. We tell our 
South African brothers [that] hunger strikes and demonstrations will get you 
nowhere”? Of course, the FLN had previously given basic combat training to a 
rather dubious Nelson Mandela, before his capture and incarceration, at one of 
its camps in Morocco.” Immediately after forming their government, Ben Bella 
and Boumedienne relocated these camps and their foreign guests inside Algeria 
proper and set about expanding the program. French lawyer Jacques Verges, 
who had defended Djamila Bouhired for planting bombs for the FLN, was the 
first head of a new office created to liaise with national liberation movements. 
By mid-November, the Algerians were already offering refuge, money, arms, and 
training to rebels from at least eight countries and colonial territories: Angola, 
Cameroon, Congo-Léopoldville (as opposed to the smaller, neighboring 
Congo whose capital was Brazzaville), Mozambique, Niger, Portuguese Guinea, 
South Africa, and Southwest Africa (Namibia).”* The breadth and scale of the 
program began to ramp up. In January 1963, for example, fifty fighters from 
the Mozambican Liberation Front arrived for training.” Nor did the Algerian 
authorities attempt to hide their assistance program. On the contrary, the prime 
minister advertised it. “I say it frankly, publicly here,’ Ben Bella declared in a 
speech that same month, “as soon as [the Angolans] ask us for arms, we will give 
them to them within 48 hours” 

However, Angola was the early focus of Algeria anticolonial campaign— 
and an early demonstration of Algiers’s decision to prioritize unity over ideo- 
logical preference in its dealings with Africa. Two rival Angolan groups, Roberto 
Holden’s Frente Nacional de Libertaçao de Angola (National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola, FNLA) and the more left-wing Movimento Popular 
de Libertaçäo de Angola (Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola, 
MPLA), had already looked to Algiers for support and inspiration by the end 
of 1962. Holden's party enjoyed murky ties to the CIA and Israeli Mossad, as 
well as the support of the Congolese-Léopoldville government, led by Cyrille 
Adoula, that the Algerians deemed to be the continent’s worst collaborator with 
Western “neocolonialism” At the same time, the FNLA sought to emulate the 
Algerian FLN: in addition to pursuing a guerrilla war against the Portuguese 
army, it formed a provisional government modeled on the GPRA, the Govérno 
revolucionário de Angola no exílio (Revolutionary Government of Angola in 
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Exile, GRAE). While the ENLA% origins and base of support lay deep in the poor 
Angolan interior, bordering Congo, the MPLA’ leadership consisted largely of 
intellectuals from the comparatively cosmopolitan colonial capital, Luanda, 
with many of them being of mixed racial heritage. The FNLA denounced its 
rivals as privileged “half castes and ‘assimilados’” who were disconnected from 
the downtrodden peasant masses, but there was a strong Marxist influence 
onthe MPLA, and the movement’s socialist rhetoric aligned it ideologically with 
the Algerian government.” In addition to political factors, it is perhaps also the 
case that some Algerian officials identified more closely with the MPLA cadres’ 
deeper immersion in the colonizer’s culture and language, or felt less constrained 
by racial dynamics in their company. It was clear in any case that, from the prime 
minister down, the Algerians preferred the MPLA to the FNLA. Nevertheless, 
they were careful to support both Angolan factions equitably and urged them to 
join forces. When Ben Bella introduced Holden to the attendees of an Algerian 
trade union congress on 17 January 1963, Dr. Eduardo dos Santos of the MPLA 
stormed the stage to protest that his group was the only authentic voice of the 
Angolan people. “With the audience boisterously chanting for “unity,” Ben Bella 
suggested optimistically that “this is perhaps the first time that two representa- 
tives of the Angolan movement can speak to an assembly so frankly” and reas- 
sured the crowd that “I have asked them, in the interests of Angola, to unite their 
efforts in a liberation front.” 

Urging the formation of united national fronts became a central tenet of 
Algeria's relations with liberation movements. After all, the FLN strategy had 
proved essential to Algeria’s own liberation, even if that reading of history 
elided the FLN’s ruthless elimination of its own rivals, such as Messali Hadj’s 
Mouvement National Algérien. By 1963, the Algerians were rightly conscious 
of the fact that the changing pattern of the Cold War in Africa exposed the 
Angolans and others to much more powerful, external fractious influences than 
they themselves had experienced. Indeed, Angola was fast becoming a caution- 
ary tale of the Cold War's divisive effect: that summer, Algiers helped put yet 
another Angolan nationalist leader, Jonas Savimbi, in touch with the Chinese 
government, whose support subsequently enabled him to compete with both 
the MPLA and the FNLA.” This factionalism ultimately contributed to the 
protraction of the Angolan liberation struggle, which did not conclude until 
1975, when an even longer civil war commenced. So Ben Bella was justified 
in warning in January 1963 that, “if we do not aid these parties despite their 
dissensions, I fear that the fascists would regain some success that would harm 
all of Africa... . [We hope], by this aid, to be the artisan of unity’*! Ahmed 
Kaid (aka Si Slimane), who was at this point the Algerian military’s primary 
liaison with liberation movements, and Lakhdar Brahimi, the diplomat, went 
down to Congo that February with the goal of mediating unity talks between 
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the Angolan nationalists. Their effort proved futile, but Algeria continued to 
increase its support to both Angolan groups anyway.® In May, the MPLA’ 
Mario de Andrade claimed that Boumedienne’s training camps had already 
received 250 of his movement’s recruits, while Algeria, in cooperation with 
Tunisia and Yugoslavia, shipped seventy tons of armaments in the other direc- 
tion in August. 

Furthermore, Algeria’s message of national unity was an effort to prevent the 
controversial subject of supporting armed liberation movements from becom- 
ing further enmeshed in Africa’s political polarization. Some governments were 
wary of abetting guerrilla warfare at all, in part because it earned the United 
States’ ire, but the decisive opinion probably lay with those who were worried 
primarily about subversive, left-wing groups that saw many African governments 
as “neocolonial” in their policies. The Léopoldville government, for example, 
was hostile to the MPLA, which had ideological similarities and some contact 
with Congolese leftists, or “Lumumbists,” like Antoine Gizenga and Christophe 
Gbenye, who hoped to overthrow Adoula. The Congolese authorities impeded 
the flow of armaments to the group, forcing it to limit its guerrilla campaign 
(such as it was) to the enclave of Cabinda, north of Angola proper.™ During their 
trip to the Angolan camps in February, Slimane and Brahimi were able to assess 
just how influential Congo and other “front-line states” were in southern Africa 
because they could provide shelter to rebels and facilitate the movement of mate- 
riel and personnel. “Congo is becoming the linchpin of the African Revolution 
[for] political and strategic reasons,” a report by the MAE’s Africa desk subse- 
quently argued. “[It will be] decisive for the future of the progressive regimes 
and for the whole of Africa. The battles for Angola, for ‘Portuguese’ Guinea 
and other dominated countries will be won or lost there.” Angola was but one 
dimension of a steadily intensifying Algerian-Congolese rivalry, but Algiers 
could not afford to antagonize more members of the “moderate,” or Western- 
oriented, wing of African politics. On the one hand, there were plans to open 
Algerian-run camps closer to the action, in a front-line state like Tanganyika.*° 
On the other hand, throughout the spring of 1963, Ben Bella was determined 
to win a continental consensus on the question of supporting armed liberation 
movements at the upcoming African unity conference in Addis Ababa. To that 
purpose, by insisting that the Angolans were all fighting for the same cause and 
treating both parties equitably, Algiers demonstrated that its policy of anticolo- 
nial solidarity was not a cover for revolutionary subversion. 

Of course, rather awkwardly, the Algerian leadership was abetting revolu- 
tionary subversion. For example, when the president of Niger, Hamani Diori, 
pressured Ghana and Guinea to eject the opposition Sawaba party from their 
territory in the summer of 1962, the group had found a new home in Algiers.*” 
The next February, Sawaba’s leader published a defiant and widely noticed 
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article in the Algerian fier-mondiste newspaper, Révolution Africaine, in which he 
warned that, in reference to the Addis Ababa heads of state summit, “in no way 
must African unity become a sort of trade union of men in power who will seek 
to support one another to resist popular currents.” Consequently, the Algerian 
authorities had to reassure the African continent's unruly underground as well 
as its new establishment. For the benefit of the latter, Ben Bella’s government 
quieted down groups like Sawaba and gave the appearance of distancing itself 
from them—as was also the case with Amilcar Cabral’s communist national- 
ist party from Portuguese Guinea, the Partido Africano da Independéncia da 
Guiné e Cabo Verde (African Party for the Independence of Guinea and Cape 
Verde, PAIGC), which the Senegalese government loathed.* Conversely, the 
Algerians reassured these groups that they would defend their interests at the 
Addis Ababa meeting.” 

Somewhat separate from the issue of nonstate movements, the staff of the 
MAE recognized that African governments that generally maintained colonial 
economic structures and cooperated with Western economic interests were 
also fearful of “Algerian socialism’s contagious example.””' Côte d’Ivoire was the 
clearest demonstration of Algiers’s charm offensive on such governments in the 
run-up to Addis Ababa. Even though the FLN had long since vilified the Ivorian 
president, Félix Houphouét-Boigny, as a pawn of French neo-imperialism, Ben 
Bella and his diplomatic team strove successfully to make him the first head of 
state from sub-Saharan Africa to come to Algiers, in late April (it was addition- 
ally significant that Houphouét-Boigny’s visit preceded Nasser’s).” The official 
rationale for the occasion, not entirely spurious, was that Côte d'Ivoire and 
Algeria were a rare example of two African states that might actually enjoy mutu- 
ally fruitful commerce, but the trip’s political value was more important to both 
leaders. Houphouét-Boigny received assurances that the Algerians would not 
aid his domestic opposition, and received heroic Algeria’s imprimatur at a time 
when he was comparatively isolated. Algiers’s ambassador in Abidjan believed 
that the Ivorian president was “conscious of the debt he owes Algeria, and the 
fact that we took the initiative to establish official diplomatic relations.’ While 
that statement sounds somewhat self-aggrandizing, Algeria’s public appeal in 
Africa at that time was a real phenomenon, and even the performative aspects 
of diplomacy were valued by postcolonial elites as affirmations of their status. In 
return, the Algerians gained a good amount of diplomatic capital by demonstra- 
bly putting the spirit of African unity ahead of any ideological differences. 

At the same time, Ben Bella also strove to bring other radical countries 
around to the Algerian perspective on African unity. He had two main argu- 
ments in his communications with two of Algeria’s “traditional” allies on the 
continent, Guinea’s Ahmed Sékou Touré and Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. First, 
he urged them to set aside their more radical objectives, at least in the short term, 
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to improve the chance of successfully creating an organization that included 
all of the continents governments. In a letter to Sékou Touré, he argued that, 
together, the radical countries could then ensure that this institutionalization 
of African unity would include a universal commitment to assist national lib- 
eration movements. “This will have the simultaneous effect of demonstrating 
everyone’ attachment to the long-awaited construction of Africa,” he wrote. 
“This measure can also take concrete form as an Africa-wide alliance, in which 
each nation must commit unreservedly to a shared battle for liberation.’** That 
is, Ben Bella argued that it was worth working with “neocolonial” governments 
in order to establish the principle of assisting armed liberation movements as 
a fundamental norm of African affairs. In Nkrumah’s case, there was the addi- 
tional challenge of convincing the Ghanaian president, who considered himself 
the political and philosophical fulcrum of the continent, to abandon his own 
conception of African unity that practically no other national leaders subscribed 
to. He gave each head of state a copy of his manifesto, Africa Must Unite, which 
argued for the creation of a single continent-wide federation, rather than a mere 
intergovernmental organization.” Unsurprisingly, there was no support in other 
capitals for a scheme that would have significantly limited national sovereignty.” 
“The goal that Nkrumah was set on,” an Algerian foreign ministry report later 
explained, “was to create an axiomatically Nkrumist continental government... 
and his insistence on achieving his aims irritated almost all the African coun- 
tries.” For his part, Nkrumah was little impressed by Ben Bella’s suggestion that 
a real measure of cooperation, in the pan-Africanist spirit, could be achieved 
through overlapping commercial and cultural exchanges.” 

Nkrumah’s stance also reflected the reality that, in spite of Ghana and 
Guinea earlier support for the FLN and their membership in the informal 
alliance of “radical” African countries, relations between the three countries 
could be prickly and competitive. Indeed, while he still seemed as committed as 
before to supporting liberation movements, such as the PAIGC, Sékou Touré’s 
recent geopolitical reorientation was concerning to the Algerians. Suspecting 
his domestic opponents had communist ties, he had dramatically broken with 
the Soviet Union in December and expelled Moscow’s ambassador. The leader 
who had famously rejected Charles de Gaulle’s invitation to join the French 
Community in 1958 was now in the process of reorienting his country’s econ- 
omy once again, replacing Soviet advisers and aid with American and French 
assistance. Meanwhile, Algerian diplomats found Nkrumah increasingly diffi- 
cult and obstreperous on account, they believed, of his resentment of their ris- 
ing stature in African affairs. Wrote one of the Ghanaian president, “Believing 
himself chosen by Providence to lead Africa to greatness, [Nkrumah] has always 
gone it alone even when other African countries share his points of view and 
have the same goals”? For this reason, the second thrust of Ben Bella's efforts to 
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ensure their cooperation at Addis Ababa was to convince them that Algeria itself 
was not seeking to win important offices in the new continental organization, 
nor to throw its weight around in a more general sense.’ 

In short, while Algerias contribution to the founding of the OAU was 
only one part of a multinational endeavor, its diplomatic efforts in the run- 
up to the May meeting did earn widespread recognition. Aside from want- 
ing the conference to succeed for its own sake, Ben Bella and his colleagues 
desired to build on their grassroots popularity by demonstrating their rea- 
sonableness to those governments that had reason to fear their politics, and 
they accomplished this goal. Furthermore, as Nasser and Ben Bella agreed 
in their discussions prior to the Addis Ababa meeting, African solidarity 
could achieve anything substantive by taking achievable steps toward con- 
crete forms of cooperation, rather than the pursuit of improbable proposals 
such as Nkrumah’s federalism (the Egyptian president’s recent experiences 
of Arab unity surely informed his thinking on these issues).'"' As a result, the 
Algerians were in a position to exert real influence on the proceedings of the 
conference.’ 

For Haile Selassie, the seventy-one-year-old emperor of Ethiopia, the long- 
awaited heads of state meeting, on 22-25 May 1963, was a momentous event. 
Africa, he said in his opening comments, was “in transition from the Africa of 
Yesterday to the Africa of Tomorrow. . . . [W]e move from the past into the 
future”! He had taken the opportunity to showcase his country as the exem- 
plar of that journey. The summit was taking place in an impressive, newly built 
complex whose central assembly space, Africa Hall, apparently cost $2 million. 
Envisaged by Selassie as a “symbol of the noble aspirations of the African peo- 
ple,” the venue credibly supported Addis Ababas candidacy for the role of con- 
tinental capital. The city itself, appropriately situated at an altitude of 8,300 feet, 
had been thoroughly scrubbed and polished along every route that the visiting 
dignitaries and world press could be expected to travel. Those inhabitants who 
might also wander into view were bedecked in fresh, white cotton robes. Even 
the lions roaming the imperial palace’s grounds were shampooed and mani- 
cured.'* These Potemkin village-like aspects of the event did perhaps support 
the aforementioned Sawaba leader's fear that the new OAU would resemble a 
“trade union of men in power,’ isolated from the masses. But the thirty heads of 
state and government—only Morocco’s Hassan II was absent—did neverthe- 
less manage to get partway toward justifying the emperor's vaulting rhetoric. He 
urged them to overcome their differences to create “a single institution to which 
we will all belong, based on principles to which we all subscribe,” and where 
their decisions “will be dictated by Africans and only by Africans.”'® If not the 
herald of the glorious future Selassie foresaw, the OAU did at least meet those 
laudable specifications.’ 
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In certain respects a regional complement to the United Nations and its 
related institutions, the new organization featured a permanent secretariat, led 
by a secretary-general, as well as several permanent committees to facilitate 
cooperation in areas such as communications infrastructure, economic devel- 
opment, and scientific research. While the staff of these entities were initially 
almost entirely Ethiopian, Algeria’s diplomats were recognized for taking on 
much of the unglamorous labor that went into their creation prior to the arrival 
of the heads of state. One of them, Layachi Yaker, wrote much of the first draft 
of the OAU’s charter.” These tasks presented an opportunity to give Third 


Worldist ideals concrete, practical form." “ 


We think we have a leadership role 
in Africa,” one Algerian diplomat told an American journalist, “but we cannot 
do anything just by shouting slogans. Our leadership must come from what we 
do, not through propaganda or self-congratulation"® In that spirit, the OAU’s 
charter granted it responsibility for representing Africa collectively to the out- 
side world. Noteworthy early accomplishments in this area included lobbying 
for greater African representation in the UN’s bureaucracies and committees, 
and a mostly successful campaign to sever all of independent Africa’s economic 
and transportation connections to Portugal and South Africa.!!° 

However, it was the formation of the Liberation Committee to coordinate 
support for the continent’s national liberation movements that garnered the 
most attention, the initiative in which Algeria’s participation was most evident. 
Even among so many dominating personalities, Ben Bella stood out as one of 
the event’s stars. His impassioned speech on behalf of those still colonized and 
racially oppressed on their continent brought the entire hall to its feet. “Pushing 
his notes aside, pounding the podium with both hands, very pale,” one attend- 
ing journalist recorded, “the Algerian leader made an impassioned appeal in a 
breathless voice for aid to the Angolan rebels. ... Ido not think that I have ever 
had such a profound sense of African unity as when I listened to Ben Bella, 
tears in his eyes, visibly moved, urge his listeners to rush to the assistance of 
the men dying south of the equator”!!! Likewise, although the Algerian prime 
minister’s oration had deleterious implications for Western and British poli- 
cies regarding the Portuguese colonies, South Africa, and Rhodesia, a Foreign 
Office official watching the proceedings had to concede that Ben Bella had “cut 
a world figure” and shown “fire in his guts.”!’* Displaying the blunt and restless 
attitude of a revolutionary, he warned his peers against self-congratulation and 
complacency: 


It is my duty to say that the Charter that we are going to adopt [here] 
will resemble all the other Charters that all the other assemblies in 
the world have adopted. It is my duty to say that all the fine speeches 
that we have heard will be the best weapon against our unity. We have 
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spoken of a Development Bank. Why haven’t we spoken of a bank of 
blood to come to the aid of those who are fighting in Angola and else- 
where in Africa?! 


In combination with the moral authority that the Algerians carried on the sub- 
ject, Ben Bella’s forceful and charismatic performance helped move the assembly 
to adopt a more radical position than most had probably intended prior to the 
summit. After all, apart from Ethiopia, only Algeria had won its freedom through 
bloody conflict, and with the international press attentively watching, even the 
most reluctant heads of state were anxious to demonstrate their support for the 
brave freedom fighters. They approved the creation of a Liberation Committee 
expressly intended to support national liberation movements by military means, 
including weapons procurement and training. They also agreed to the commit- 
tee being financed through a fund separate from the OAU’s general fund, and 
to mandatory annual contributions to that fund by every member state. The 
first seats on the committee were assigned to Algeria, Ethiopia, Guinea, Congo- 
Léopoldville, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania, the UAR, and Uganda, so the “radical” 
states were amply represented. Although the Algerians and their allies had valid 
doubts as to whether the other countries would actually live up to these commit- 
ments, the Liberation Committee nevertheless constituted a decisive political 
victory.''* In the African sphere at least, it was those countries that opposed the 
radicals’ support of violent anticolonial resistance that were now transgressing 
international norms. 

Consequently, following the Addis Ababa meeting, these countries set up 
several camps in “front-line” Tanganyika, principally to train Mozambican and 
Rhodesian rebels. The ANC’s armed wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe, also quickly 
joined." Noureddine Djoudi, a former ALN officer fluent in English, opened 
the Algerian embassy in Dar-es-Salaam, where anticolonial operations would be 
his primary concern.!!* Algiers instructed him “not to delay in sending us any 
nationalists for training until the Liberation Committee is able to handle it” 
and to start planning for the training and equipping of up to 2,000 Tanganyikan 
soldiers in order to strengthen that country’s own defenses.” The Liberation 
Committee convened in Dar-es-Salaam in late June to set general guidelines for 
relations between nationalist movements and their host countries. Notably, its 
members agreed that their assistance had to be “conditional on the creation of 
a unified Front in each territory,” and they dispatched a reconciliation mission 
to Conakry to mediate between Cabral’s PAIGC and a rival organization.''* The 
MPLA was an early casualty of this policy: Congo and the FNLA obliged the 
OAU to recognize Holden’s provisional government as the valid representative 
of the Angolan people, and the Adoula government then had the justification it 
needed to eject the MPLA from its territory.'”” 
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Despite their friendship with the leftist Angolan group, the Algerians con- 
curred with the committee’s decision (though they would continue to support 
the MPLA unilaterally). They did so in part because they wanted the new entity 
to succeed, and it was undeniable that the FNLA’s guerrilla campaign was more 
impressive than their rival’s at that time. Additionally, it was still in Algeria’s inter- 
est to maintain its newfound reputation for compromise and consensus-building 
in Africa. The question of liberation movements aside, the OAU’s founding 
had greatly strengthened Algeria’s position in the ongoing border dispute with 
Morocco. The organization's charter insisted on the permanence of the conti- 
nent current political boundaries and forbade any effort to change those bor- 
ders by force. The ramifications of this principle for Morocco’s claims to some 
Algerian territory and to the whole of Mauritania had persuaded Hassan II to 
stay away from Addis Ababa in the first place, so Rabat stood alone on this issue. 

The Algerian-Moroccan dispute was just one facet of a systemic phenom- 
enon: the consolidation of Africa’s postcolonial international order that val- 
ued state sovereignty and national integrity over all other considerations. At 
Addis Ababa, the continent’s new political elite had chosen to further protect 
the legitimacy of the nation, which was the basis of their power, from poten- 
tial challengers above or below it. By rejecting Nkrumah’s proposals for a more 
profound form of political integration, Africa’s heads of state ensured that they 
were not beholden to any supranational authority either. The Ghanaian leader 
had to concede the point: in a speech the following year, he tried to repackage 
his proposal for a government of Africa as something that “does not mean loss 
of sovereignty . . [but] will rather strengthen the sovereignty of the individual 
states”! Furthermore, just as the United Arab Republic project was foundering 
in the Middle East, various notions of regional federation in Africa were also los- 
ing what remained of their momentum. For example, in addition to the North 
African unity project, the proposal to create an East African Federation of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika quietly fizzled out in the wake of Addis Ababa.’ 

On the other hand, the OAU charter also firmly gave the principle of non- 
interference in another state’s domestic affairs precedence over concepts like 
human rights and minority rights, which could be used to justify outside inter- 
ventions and secessionism. The January 1963 announcement that the break- 
away province of Katanga was rejoining Congo-Léopoldville had ended the 
most significant subnational challenge to the new African order, but the con- 
tinent’s governments remained hypervigilant to the threat. Algeria was a prime 
example: tensions with Morocco were simmering throughout the year, in part, 
because of the protests of people on the ground who felt that the border between 
the two countries had left them on the wrong side, and Algiers’s fear of Kabyle 
Berber separatism also reached new heights during the brief Sands War in 
October.’ Algeria also cooperated fully with its neighbor to the south, Mali, 
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whose government battled to suppress a separatist movement among the Tuareg 
people inhabiting the northern desert regions. As Ben Bella told Josip Broz Tito, 


[The Tuaregs] want to be incorporated into Algeria, but we are forced 
to capture them and send them back to Mali. We handed over one of 
their leaders who had come to us. We are ready to do all that is needed 
to help our Malian brothers because it is a difficult problem. Tuaregs are 
found in Algeria, Mali, and Niger. ... If we are not careful, we know that 
we might have to face a dangerous problem." 


Discussing the same issue with another Yugoslavian official, the Algerian ambas- 
sador, Rédha Malek, said that the problem stemmed from nomadic tribes mov- 
ing across the Sahara’s invisible borders. The government in Bamako was trying 
to bind the tribes to specific territories, he explained, and Algiers was doing its 
best to make that task easier.'** He could hardly have offered a more pithy sum- 
mation of the state-centrism of the postcolonial order. 

It is worth pointing out as well that Algeria’s support for liberation move- 
ments and revolutionary groups did not contradict the rest of its diplomatic 
agenda. Granted, abetting leftist rebels in countries like Niger and Congo was 
a clear violation of the principle of noninterference, which Algerian officials 
justified on the basis that “neo-imperialist” regimes were not legitimately inde- 
pendent, but the transnational operational methods of Algeria's rebel support 
network did nonetheless work toward an emphatically nation-statist purpose. 
The Liberation Committee regulated relations between states and nonstate 
groups, while the policy of “national unity” purposefully discredited movements 
that represented subnational or ethnic identities. In effect, Algeria and the other 
supportive African governments asserted that it was only legitimate to fight for 
“Angola” or “Mozambique,” rather than for a province or particular population 
within those territories. 

In the summer and autumn, the Algerians consolidated their diplomatic 
position. Ben Bella accelerated the appointment of ambassadors and toured 
West Africa for himself in August, visiting Mali, Liberia, and Ghana. * He also 
received a series of African leaders in his own capital, including Julius Nyerere 
from Tanganyika, Touré, Mali’s Modibo Keita, and Alphonse Massamba-Débat, 
who had led a left-wing coup against the president of the Republic of Congo 
in August. The Algerian authorities made a special effort to give these guests 
a grand, celebratory welcome and to impress upon them their country’s genu- 
inely African identity. Ambassador Djoudi reported from Dar-es-Salaam that 
Nyerere’s visit to Algiers had generated a lot of positive sentiment toward Algeria 
among Tanganyika’s political class. The rapport between Ben Bella and Keita 
became especially warm, the Algerian assuring his Malian counterpart of the 
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great joy his trip to Bamako had brought him and of his “firm conviction that 
close cooperation between our two Governments will meet the aspirations of 
our people” and produce solutions to the profound challenges that their coun- 
tries, and their continent, faced.'”’ In short, by the end of the year, Algeria —and 
Ben Bella personally—was a prominent and dynamic actor in African affairs, 
enjoying particularly friendly ties with a number of countries. 

All told, Algeria’s embrace of African unity brought appreciable benefits, but 
it also contributed to the solidification of the continent’s postcolonial political 
structures. For all the changes and instability in African affairs at that time, the 
May 1963 Addis Ababa meeting did manage to fix in place the continents politi- 
cal map, giving it greater durability over the next half-century than it had known 
for a long time. For their part, Ben Bella and the Algerian diplomatic team had 
shown an ability to give Third Worldism pragmatic substance: anticolonial soli- 
darity and African unity were institutionalized and active phenomena. However, 
while the Algerians did defer some aspects of their revolutionary agenda in order 
to reach across Africa’s ideological divide, they did so in the hope that they might 
subsequently pull all of the continent’s governments, together, in a more “pro- 
gressive” direction. By the end of 1963, the MAE’s African department was pro- 
posing a change in strategy. A sweeping analysis, presumably for the attention 
of the new foreign minister, Abdelaziz Bouteflika, argued that being “composed 
of differing economic, social and political regimes, the OAU could only exist 
based on compromise.” While that compromise had been logical at that time, 
it continued, “we must [now] ask ourselves whether countries with different 
political and economic orientations can coexist for long, and whether African 
unity should be achieved at any price and to the detriment of the revolution 
and progress”! Bouteflika, a onetime comrade-in-arms and unabashed admirer 
of Fanon, understood that the question was a purely rhetorical one. In contrast 
to the policies its government had pursued since first achieving independence, 
Algeria, in the year ahead, would become one of the most polarizing forces in 
Africa affairs. 


Between Continents, Between Blocs 


Algeria’s leaders were more active in Africa than in any other region, but their 
activities there were also fully consistent with their desire to expand and con- 
solidate the Third World project ona global scale. In that respect, they frequently 
spoke of their activities in Africa as being less an expression of an innate identity 
than the application of a universal political program to one particularly receptive 
region. As Ben Bella explained to Tito, in March 1964, “Algeria wants to focus on 
Africa in its policies. Not because of skin color—we are white like you, maybe 
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a little more brown—but because we have problems identical to problems of 
other nations on the continent and because our problems are intertwined.”!”” 
In this respect, Ben Bella and his colleagues considered the OAU to be a com- 
ponent and prototype for the Third World project as a whole. Just as they had 
worked toward African unity, they hoped to forge a coalition of all “progressive 
forces” around the world, regardless of race or geography, and to this purpose 
offered Algeria as a bridge and intermediary between regions. Likewise, arguing 
that the countries of NAM “see themselves as the successors and maintainers 
of the Bandung principles” and that “the interaction between the two move- 
ments is so deep that we can say that Non-Alignment is the adopted child of 
Afro-Asianism,” they encouraged a convergence of the Third World’s distinct 
organizing themes.'*° Yet, while this globalist strategy—which Algeria did not 
pursue alone—did achieve some early successes, it also collided head-on with 
the great powers’ own world-shaping agendas. Moreover, by 1963, it was not 
so much the established pattern of the Soviet-American contest but instead the 
newer dynamics of Cold War detente and Sino-Soviet antipathy that posed the 
greatest danger to the Third World project. 

Algeria’s function as a gateway between regions was most apparent in its sup- 
port of nonstate movements. With Algiers and the ANP’s training camps being 
hubs of subversive activity, the Algerians were in a position to facilitate libera- 
tion movements’ acquaintance with each other and with potential sponsors 
elsewhere in the world. Examples of such contacts are practically innumerable. 
Algeria and the other northern African countries tried to persuade black Africa 
to support the Palestinian nationalist cause, while the Algerians were also par- 
ticularly active in trying to persuade the Arab states, in return, to support the 
Angolan and other African nationalists. During their tour of Arab capitals in the 
spring of 1963, Boumedienne and Khemisti had tried to convince their friends in 
the Middle East not to get locked into “Arab chauvinism,” since, “just as Algeria 
supports the liberation of Palestine, they would like to see the Arab countries 
support African liberation, in particular Angola, and favor them with attention 
and aid"! In February, the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam opened 
a permanent office in Algiers, one of only two the movement maintained in a 
noncommunist country.” Arafat and his comrade Khalil al-Wazir were able to 
meet the foreign minister of the South Vietnamese FLN as well as Che Guevara, 
before being included in an Algerian governmental delegation that visited China 
the following year.'*? Similarly, Ben Bella and Lakhdar Brahimi also helped the 
Angolan Jonas Savimbi travel to Peking in search of support.'** Almost immedi- 
ately, the Algerian network also extended to Latin America: in January, Ben Bella 
and Boumedienne agreed to take in a small group of Argentinian guerrillas-in- 
training who had overstayed their welcome in Prague, and shortly after also 
received a delegation of the Venezuelan National Liberation Front and agreed 
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to ship armaments across to the Atlantic to them.'* In short, the Algerians sys- 
temically acted as a logistical and diplomatic gateway for the movements they 
ponsored, with their network of contacts stretching across multiple continents 
just months after the formation of Ben Bella’s government. It was for this reason 
that Amilcar Cabral dubbed Algiers the “Mecca of revolutionaries,’ while the 
cofounder of Fateh, Yassir Arafat, highlighted the Algerian capital’s usefulness 
as a diplomatic and public relations base of operations by describing it as the 
“window through which we appear to the West” +% 

At the same time, in the spirit of the French official Jean de Broglie, who 
hoped that Algeria might be France’s “narrow doorway” to the Third World, the 
Maghribi country also served as a bridge to Africa, and beyond, for certain other 
sovereign states. Perhaps most notably, being convinced from their October 
1962 trip to Havana that Cuba was isolated in Latin America, Ben Bella and oth- 
ers in the Algerian leadership elected to provide Castro’s regime with an outlet 
to the outside world. Following the temporary lull in Cuban-Algerian contacts 
in the immediate wake of the Cuban Missile Crisis, the first concrete example of 
cooperation between the two governments was Algeria’s aforementioned assis- 
tance, at Havana's request, to the Argentinian and Venezuelan revolutionaries. 
Operating under the aegis of various shell companies, the Algerian cargo ves- 
sel Ibn Khaldoun provided a circuitous yet effective supply line to Venezuela, 
thereby bypassing the United States’ close surveillance of Cuba’s efforts to 
export revolution. In May, a grateful Castro sent a team of more than fifty 
doctors and nurses to help alleviate Algeria’s severe health crisis and shortage of 
medical personnel. Algiers then took further tangible action to alleviate Cuba’s 
isolation by agreeing, in June, to serve as a refueling stop for Soviet aircraft 
bound for the Caribbean, which necessitated the enlargement of several run- 
ways with Moscow’s assistance.” Accordingly, the Cuban-Algerian relationship 
was quickly becoming very close in both substantive and atmospheric terms. 
Fidel had appointed Jorge Serguera to the new embassy in Algiers in February 
1963, and the latter arrived proclaiming loudly that his role was not that of a 
traditional ambassador but instead of a revolutionary ally and “extra combatant 
in the service of Algeria”? When Guevara spent three weeks in Algeria in July, 
he received a rapturous reception in public and political circles alike. Essentially 
given license to wander at his leisure, the Argentinian enthused that “each time 
I see something new in Algeria, I am reminded of Cuba: there's the same esprit, 
the same enthusiasm, the same inexperience too It was a testament to the 
rather improvisational and unapologetic nature of the Cuban-Algerian friend- 
ship that the United States’ Senate majority leader, who was also visiting Algeria 
at that time, unwittingly found himself attending a state function on S July, 
the anniversary of Algerian independence, that featured Guevara and Egypt’s 
Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer as joint guests of honor. Unsurprisingly, the senator 
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was rather irate to see his hosts fête the poster child of a revolution that, scarcely 
half a year prior, had threatened to obliterate his country.'*! 

By provoking Washington’s ire, the Algerian government showed that it was 
willing to pay a significant price for its friendship with Cuba. On more than one 
occasion, State Department analysts confessed to being baffled by the Algerians’ 
motivations, for they could see little benefit for Algeria in meddling in contro- 


versies half a world away.'” 


Nevertheless, the Algerians’ motivations do seem 
to have stemmed from the principles of revolutionary and anti-imperialist soli- 
darity that American officials found hard to accept at face value; their internal 
records do not contradict their public statements in this regard. To the extent 
that cooperation with Cuba was pragmatic, the leaders of both governments 
believed that they could defend themselves best from American hostility by 
encouraging revolution elsewhere in Africa and in Latin America, which dis- 
tracted Washington and created new allies for them. In any case, Algeria’s friend- 
ship opened up new vistas for Castro and his comrades. If Serguera was perhaps 
exaggerating the significance of the initial Cuban-Algerian subversive collabora- 
tion in Latin America by describing it as a breakthrough for the Afro-Asian world 
and a pioneering example of anti-imperialist solidarity, this unquestionably bold 
decision by Ben Bella’s government would lead to more cooperative ventures of 
a similar nature in the near future." Likewise, as historian Piero Gleijeses has 
noted, besides strengthening the two countries’ alliance, the medical mission in 
Algeria proved to be important to the history of Cuba’s international relations 
because it was the first actual implementation of Havana rhetorical commit- 
ment to humanitarian internationalism—the beginning of a long and proud tra- 
dition of providing assistance to other developing countries." 

Yugoslavia was the other key ally that Algeria could introduce to Africa. In the 
same way that Cuba's opportunities were limited in Latin America, the Belgrade 
regime was an ideological outlier and geopolitically independent in a Europe 
that was otherwise quite solidly divided into two camps, and the search for new 
horizons had been a central motivator for Tito’s collaboration with Nasser and 
Nehru to create NAM.“ The leaders of Algeria and Yugoslavia shared very simi- 
lar opinions and objectives in the international sphere, such as the expansion of 
NAM, in addition to having much to offer one another in terms of economic and 
ideological exchanges. Therefore, Ben Bella was not simply mouthing platitudes 
when he told a Yugoslavian journalist in December 1962 that “we are inspired 
by the principles announced at the Belgrade Conference .. . our foreign policy 
correlates particularly with Yugoslavian policy [because] we have the same posi- 
tions as you on all the important questions.”'*° An embassy in Belgrade was near 
the top of the list of priorities for the new Algerian foreign ministry, which was 
struggling to build out its diplomatic apparatus, and the eventual appointment of 
the highly regarded Rédha Malek, one of the GPRA% negotiators at Evian, in the 
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early summer of 1963 was a further reflection ofthe weight the Algerians placed 
on this relationship. Malek’s task was to forge an “Algiers-Belgrade axis similar 
and complementary to the Cairo-Belgrade axis” on the basis of “multiplying 
exchanges of viewpoints, consultations, and conferences at the highest levels.”'*’ 
Appropriately, the Yugoslavian ambassador in Algiers, Dizdarevié, was a cousin 
to Belgrade’s representative in Cairo. He became a trusted confidant of Ben Bella 
so quickly that the latter described him as “not an ambassador, but a brother,” 
which was very reminiscent of the way Serguera had described his own relation- 
ship with the Algerian leadership—a revolutionary among revolutionaries." 

Indeed, the Yugoslavian government was eager to increase its involvement 
in decolonizing Africa and collaborated closely with Algiers as it expanded 
both its diplomatic and its subversive activities on the continent.'*? “Conscious 
of Algeria’s weight in Africa and the Arab world,’ Malek accurately observed, 
“through their good relations with us, the Yugoslavians would like to strengthen 
their own cooperation with African and Arab countries. For this reason they 
are especially interested in Algeria developing a close rapport with African 
countries south of the Sahara” Algerian-Yugoslav cooperation was mutu- 
ally beneficial: while the Algerians had strong relationships and credibility in 
Africa, their comparatively wealthy European partners had greater practical 
resources. Belgrade furnished much of the military materiel and logistical sup- 
port to the revolutionary governments and movements that Algiers befriended. 
For example, when Ben Bella expressed his gratitude to Tito for providing the 
ship that transported weapons to the Angolan nationalists in August 1963, he 
acknowledged that “since we do not have ships, those weapons would have 
stayed in Tunisia had we not intervened with our Yugoslav brothers”! In 
fact, Yugoslavia quickly became so involved in supporting armed movements 
in Africa that it was the sole non-African financial contributor to the OAU’s 
Liberation Committee." Additionally, in the diplomatic realm, the Algerian 
foreign ministry itself relied on Yugoslavian shipping to establish and maintain 
its new missions in the southern regions of the continent, at least in the early 
days." In other words, Yugoslavia was a relatively powerful, industrialized 
partner that could assist the likes of Algeria, Egypt, and Ghana in their concep- 
tion of the Third World project, without bringing its own conflicting agenda to 
bear as China and the Soviet Union did. 

At the same time, if the first pillar of Algeria’s Third Worldist diplomacy was 
bridge-building, the Yugoslavians’ enthusiasm for the OAU suggested that they 
also shared their allies’ enthusiasm for building coalitions—at least as far as the 
Non-Aligned Movement was concerned. Speaking to Nasser just a couple of 
weeks before the Addis Ababa conference of May 1963, Tito was quite giddy 
about the prospect of leveraging African unity in order to strengthen and expand 
NAM. That was indeed the intention of the Algerian and Egyptian governments, 
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and Nasser reassured his Balkan friend that preliminary conversations were 
already promising. He was confident, for example, that he could convince 
Nigerian prime minister Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, who had declined to attend 
the 1961 Belgrade Conference, of NAM’s merit once he had the chance to speak 
to him in person in the Ethiopian capital. More generally, Nasser felt, achieving 
“a larger conference of the nonaligned will depend a lot on the personal contacts 
that we will have” at Addis Ababa. '** 

Consequently, those African governments that had participated at Belgrade 
were gratified to ensure that the OAU’s charter committed the signatories to a 
policy of “non-alignment with regard to all blocs.” Granted, the charter’s repu- 
diation of military alliances with outside powers and its call to eliminate foreign 
bases on the continent contradicted glaringly African realities, since the majority 
of governments had military relationships of some kind with their former colonial 
power, one of the superpowers, or both. But the Egyptian legal scholar Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali optimistically claimed that “although the application of this policy 
may not be feasible in the near future, it is an objective not to be lost to view, for 
neutralism is one of the surest means of strengthening African unity. It serves as 
a framework for a united foreign policy and also discourages the intrusion of the 
[C]old [W]ar into Africa” Furthermore, because nearly all extra-African mili- 
tary alliances involved Britain, France, or the United States, the enshrinement of 
nonalignment was a victory nonetheless for those, like the Algerians, who saw 
the West as the greatest threat to their continent’s independence, prosperity, and 
security. One report from the Algerian MAE crowed that “the Americans and 
their friends had encouraged the Ethiopian emperor to hold the Addis Ababa 
conference. [But] [t]hey could not predict that a limited number of countries 
who are beyond their control would manage to impose their point of view”! 
The fact that the logic of the NATO alliance compelled Britain and France to 
abet Portugal’s efforts to hold onto its Guinean, Angolan, and Mozambican colo- 
nies helped persuade the African heads of state of the merits of nonalignment, in 
principle. 

The Algerians also valued the OAU as a demonstration of the feasibility of 
giving Third Worldist internationalism (broadly speaking) real institutional 
substance—and of doing so without any Western involvement. From their per- 
spective, the opposite example was the Organization of American States that the 
United States dominated and from which Cuba was expelled, later that year, for 
pursuing policies very similar to those of Algeria and the other so-called radi- 
cal African states. For the MAE’s African team, Addis Ababa was the happy cul- 
mination of all those African unity meetings and people’s conferences, starting 
with the GPRA mission that Fanon had led to Accra in December 1958, that 
had striven to create a new form of international community, free from the tools 
of Western oversight and manipulation. Those meetings, said one report, had 
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allowed the participants to liberate themselves from the pervasive and perni- 
cious structures of neocolonialism in Africa, namely, 


the [diplomatic] missions that serve as nerve centers for espionage and 
pressure points on governments; the representatives of imperialist and 
colonialist states who agitate under cover of religion, rearmament, cul- 
tural organizations, philanthropic organizations and peace corps; the 
press and radio that are under imperialist control in most of Africa." 


It was in that respect that Algeria’s international operatives saw the OAU as 
a prototype for the Third World project as a whole. They believed that while it 
was vitally important for poor countries to participate in entities like the United 
Nations, the Southern Hemisphere also needed to replicate for itself the gen- 
eral global trend toward institutionalization and transnational integration, lest it 
have integration-as-subordination imposed on it by the North. As the Algerian 
ambassador to China, M’hammed Yala, told Zhou Enlai the following year, “We 
want to create a permanent and frequent structure [for the Afro-Asian move- 
ment],” which, he suggested, should be “easy [to establish] since the African 
Organization also has one.’ The Chinese statesman seemed to agree with the 
proposal and the comparison, which boded well for a tier-mondiste version of 
globalization.'** In practical terms, it would be very difficult for the Third World 
to create its own autonomous international society so long as every letter and 
phone call was routed through the North, and all the broadcasting and news 
networks were centered in the rich world, which is why much of the business 
of meetings such as the one at Addis Ababa concerned seemingly dull efforts to 
foster communications and transportation link between poor countries. 

However, the greatest impediment to the Third World project, in the near 
term, seemed to come from the contrary objectives of the world’s great powers 
and, from the Algerian perspective, the United States above all. While the two 
countries had divergent views on many issues in international affairs, in 1963 
Algeria’s aggressive posture against white minority rule in southern Africa drove 
its leaders into more direct opposition to US foreign policy. With his government 
having lobbied against the OAU’s imposition of an embargo of Portugal because 
it was “not consistent [with] our NATO interests and commitments,” Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk recognized after Addis Ababa that the Algerians would not 
be very sympathetic toward his government’s (supposed) efforts to encour- 
age “evolutionary, rather than revolutionary, change in Portuguese Africa. 
Indeed, when another senior State Department official visited Algiers that sum- 
mer, Ben Bella and Bouteflika chided him on the disparity between America’s 
good intentions and high-minded rhetoric, on the one hand, and its amoral pur- 
suit of a superpower’s geopolitical interests, on the other. The question was a 
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simple one, Bouteflika said: “It was for a great nation like [the] US to choose 
between friendship with ‘Salazar and Franco’ and friendship [with] 200 million 
Africans.’'® For the time being, the tenor of Algerian-American discussions con- 
tinued to be outwardly friendly, so US officials believed that they could maintain 
a “constructive dialogue” with Ben Bella’s government on African questions. But 
they perhaps underestimated just how poisonous their government’s position 
was to their standing on the continent. 

Moreover, although Ben Bella and others continued to hold President 
Kennedy personally in high esteem, the prevailing view in Algerian foreign pol- 
icy circles was that supporting Portugal was just the most egregious example of 
the United States’ systematically damaging influence in African affairs. Warning 
that “American financial groups have penetrated the continent with their neoco- 
lonial machinations,” the young Fanonites of the MAE’s Africa desk argued, “It 
would be a mistake to think that imperialism is not real and virulent in Africa.... 
Only [Africa’s] revolutionary parties and organizations, and the national libera- 
tion movements, are capable of confronting imperialism directly.”’”' By this logic, 
which was very similar to the Cuban government’s “defensive” strategy of pro- 
moting revolution elsewhere, Algiers began to commit itself to an indirect con- 
flict with the United States across the continent. The challenge was to encourage 
the growth of like-minded, left-wing forces in African politics without sacrific- 
ing the diplomatic gains that Ben Bella’s government had achieved by reaching 
across the continents ideological divide. As Ben Bella confided to Sékou Touré 
following left-wing revolutions in Congo-Brazzaville and Dahomey (Benin) later 
that year, “Sometimes it’s necessary to hope for coups d'état without publicly 
saying s0/ 1% Gradually, though, the Algerians were stepping up their support 
for opposition movements once again, having tempered the policy around the 
time of the OAU’s founding. These movements included the left-wing opposi- 
tion in Morocco, Niger’s Sawaba party, the Ivory Coast’s secessionist Sanwi gov- 
ernment, Cameroon’s UPC, Congo-Léopoldville’s CNL, and, toward the end of 
the year, revolutionaries plotting a coup against the pro-British king of Zanzibar. 
Algiers’s goal, one MAE report plainly stated, was to “maintain the struggle 
against neocolonialism and imperialism by helping progressive groups gain 
power” "® This revolutionary escalation occurred in the context of the Algerians’ 
deepening cooperation with Cuba and Yugoslavia, and the concomitant framing 
of African affairs as an international struggle against the United States. 

Meanwhile, majority opinion in Washington was also increasingly hostile 
toward Algeria, although it was the Algerian government’s open rejection of 
American policies on matters far beyond Africa that accounted for most of this 
ill will. On the one hand, to American observers, the “Mecca of revolutionaries” 
looked more like a pirate’s cove of disreputable troublemakers, deluded fellow 
travelers, and willing and unwitting tools of Soviet penetration. Indeed, in late 
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1963, Algiers offered welcome to opposition groups from Portugal and Spain, in 
addition to the numerous Marxists and anarchists traveling to the Maghrib on 
an individual basis." As a result, the American embassy reported, a generally 
anti-American atmosphere prevailed in the Algerian capital, not least among the 
editorial staff of the official and ambiguously semiofficial press. “Neither [the] 
regime nor information media ever pay any real compliments to [the] [W]est,” 
the Americans complained. “By contrast [there is] much favorable attention 
given to advances of ‘Socialist’ countries ... [and a] Western newcomer is 
likely to be dismayed by ‘third world’ and Marxist leaning line of press, radio 
and television.”!® More specifically, Washington objected to the opening of a 
South Vietnamese NLF office as well as North Vietnamese and North Korean 
embassies—one of only three Pyongyang maintained beyond the communist 
world.'® In fact, by the summer of 1963, the only communist country that 
did not have representation in the Algerian capital was East Germany, and by 
Ambassador Porter’s reckoning, “Bloc” diplomats outnumbered their NATO 
rivals seventy to fifty-one (although this count did not include the sizable French 
contingent). Once Algerian-Soviet relations started to improve markedly that 
autumn, following the dispute over the Algerian Communist Party, Porter could 
console himself only with the fact that the communist diplomats in Algiers 
seemed far more interested in criticizing one another than the United States. 

The deteriorating relationship with Washington was an indication that 
Algerian diplomacy was not as flexible or as unaccountable as it had been in 
the time of the GPRA. Ben Bella (who held the title of president rather than 
prime minister from September 1963) intended to speak to the UN General 
Assembly that autumn and expressed his desire to visit the White House again 
during his trip, in order to clear the air between their two governments. However, 
Kennedy categorically rejected this suggestion: among other considerations, the 
American president was particularly concerned by persistent rumors that Castro 
might visit Algeria." With the announcement of the large Soviet aid package 
in September, he had recalled Ambassador Porter to discuss the bilateral rela- 
tionship, pondering aloud whether he should cut off all aid to the Algerians in 
order to dissuade them from inviting Castro.'® Algeria's globe-spanning, activist 
foreign policy evidently entailed costs as well as benefits—as its practitioners 
recognized. 

Ben Bella also put too much faith in the power of personal relations, and per- 
haps his own charisma, for while Kennedy continued to retain some sympathy 
for the Algerian perspective, he was decidedly in the minority in that regard, even 
among his own staff. Indeed, Robert Komer, on the National Security Council, 
seems to have been practically the only person left in Washington—though cer- 
tainly an influential one—arguing for maintaining a positive relationship with 
Algiers. He told one colleague that he felt they had not made enough of an effort 
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with Algeria, and his president that he felt “duty bound” to make the case for 
inviting Ben Bella to the White House, so long as Castro did not visit Algiers.'”° 
“Like Nasser and Sukarno, he’s also toying with the Bloc,” he argued, “ . . . [and] 
our cold shoulder could lead Ben Bella to lean even further East.” The domestic 
political costs, Komer pleaded, would be “outweighed by prolonging the advan- 
tage your special interest in Algeria has given us.”!”! Of course, while this argu- 
ment seems to have worked, the Oval Offices “special interest” in Algeria was 
about to cease tragically sooner than anyone in either capital expected." Many 
years later, Ben Bella admiringly described Kennedy to the author as “a man too 
good to be president of the United States.’ It was a description that implicitly 
acknowledged that, even had Kennedy not been assassinated that November, 
the deterioration in Algerian-American relations was too multifaceted and pub- 
lic for even a president to prevent.'” 

American officials began to express skepticism that Algeria was truly a non- 
aligned state, but in truth there had long been a tendency among Algeria's cadres 
and international experts to interpret “nonalignment” as a much more provoca- 
tive foreign policy doctrine than its original proponents, Jawaharlal Nehru espe- 
cially, had intended. Washington's understanding of the term correlated more 
with the neutralism advocated at the Bandung Conference, which sounded 
more like a sort of abstention from the Cold War, with a pronounced strain of 
Gandhi-esque pacifism. In contrast, the Algerians’ difficult struggle for indepen- 
dence had convinced them of the necessity of both violence and the deliberate 
destabilization of international affairs. As Ben Bella told Tito in March 1964: 


The idea of nonalignment is for us strongly linked to the fight of African 
people for liberation and the fight against colonialism, which is found 
in its crudest form on the African continent. That is why the red tele- 
phone between Moscow and Washington should not be connecting 
only those two countries. Its wires should pass by Angola and all other 


countries where people are fighting for freedom.'”* 


Indeed, just a few months prior, at the turn of the year, even the reputedly CIA- 
supported Holden Roberto publicly abandoned any hope that the United States 
would significantly assist the cause of Angolan independence. Announcing 
that he did not want to “go on fighting another twenty years,’ the FNLA leader 
turned instead to China and the Soviet Union for support—thereby repeating 
the decision that the Algerian FLN had taken a half decade earlier.’ 

For that reason, by late 1963, Algerian diplomats felt that their policy of 
nonalignment was jeopardized less by American hostility than by the Soviet 
Union's desire to reduce Cold War tensions. Citing the mantra of “peaceful 
coexistence,’ Khrushchev sought to de-escalate geopolitical confrontations with 
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the United States and limit superpower competition to the economic realm. 
He achieved a real measure of detente that August, when the US, Soviet, and 
British governments signed the Partial Test Ban Treaty, or Treaty of Moscow, 
which promised to be a first step toward the mutual abatement of the nuclear 
arms race. Yet, even though the doctrine of peaceful coexistence looked very 
much like the fulfillment of the nonaligned countries’ demands, the reality 
was that the Algerians and many other Third World actors were dismayed by 
Khrushchev’s search for concord with Washington. Fearing a Soviet retreat from 
Third World issues, Tewfik Bouattoura, head of the MAE political desk, sug- 
gested to Bouteflika that he push Ambassador Abramov to explain the extent 
of his government’s commitment to causes such as South Africa and Angola.'”° 
Writing from the mission in New York in early October, Messaoud Ait-Challal 
reported his dismay that foreign minister Andrei Gromyko’s speech to the UN 
General Assembly scarcely touched on Third World concerns, which he took 
as a symptom of a new American-Soviet understanding. He warned that “the 
delegations [of Third World countries] seem to be anesthetized by the attitude 
of the Two Superpowers. . .. Faced with the USSR moderate stance . . . Third 
World and particularly African delegations’ margin for maneuver is proving very 
limited”? While the subsequent intensification of Soviet-Algerian relations did 
assuage some of these fears, in general Algerian diplomats seemed instinctively 
wary of detente and even more so of the basic rationale behind peaceful coex- 
istence. For some, Khrushchev’s doctrine was reminiscent of what was (in their 
view) the overly moderate and pacific tone of the Bandung Conference. When 
Abdelmalek Benhabylès later wrote a report arguing that the post-Moscow 
Treaty detente helped the Third World, one of his colleagues criticized it as an 
apologia for peaceful coexistence, and Bouteflika agreed that, even if detente had 
been beneficial on the whole by encouraging the Soviet Union to strengthen 
economic ties with countries like Algeria, Khrushchev’s desire for rapproche- 
ment with Washington had nevertheless “demobilized” anti-imperialist forces 
in the Third World.'” 

Furthermore, they were not alone in their innate suspicion of great power 
peacemaking. Yugoslavian officials feared that the Soviets secretly wanted the 
Third World to remain fragmented and poorly organized and therefore easier to 
control. At the 1961 Belgrade Conference, which the hosts described as a con- 
ference for small countries, Tito had warned that peaceful coexistence should 
not become a rationalization for maintaining the status quo in international 
affairs.'”” For the inhabitants of postcolonial countries, “detente” carried the 
whiff of “spheres of influence” agreements, while agreements such as the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty were reminiscent of events such as the Berlin Conference of 
1884-1885 and the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 that saw Western powers 
broker peace among themselves by divvying up Africa, the Middle East, and 
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Asia. Ghana’s ambassador in Algiers said the Moscow treaty reminded him of 
“three big businessmen doing business in a cafe,” while an Indonesian diplomat 
feared a Soviet-Western alliance whereby “white people will turn around and 
together oppress Eastern and colored peoples.’!*° A further, specific objection 
to the Partial Test Ban Treaty was that many poor countries saw it as targeting 
a Chinese nuclear weapons program that they tacitly approved of. Of course, 
the Algerians and other proponents of nonalignment publicly welcomed the 
Moscow treaty, which Ben Bella signed—a fact that should give pause to those 
inclined to assess Third Worldism by its rhetoric alone. 

As their dispute with the Soviet Union intensified, China’s leaders sought to 
capitalize on these concerns. In 1963, the Sino-Soviet split forcefully spilled into 
the Third World and into Africa especially, where the two massive communist 
countries started to compete in earnest for allies and ideological acolytes. Peking 
also hoped to exclude the Soviet Union from the Third World scene altogether 
by highlighting its rival’s racial, regional, and industrialized character. Algeria 
was one of the more desirable prizes in this intercommunist contest because 
of the high profile its socialist experiment enjoyed and because of its influence 
with anticolonial movements. The Chinese press hailed the Maghribi country 
as “Africa's rising star,” while one MAE report, perhaps produced by the ambas- 
sador in Moscow, Mohammed Benyahia, recognized that “Algeria [is] becoming 
a field of action for the Russians where all the doors are open to them, both 
internally and in providing the means for projecting influence externally.’'*' 
The Chinese and Soviet governments both offered sizable loans to Algeria in 
the closing months of 1963, and in that respect, their rivalry rewarded Algeria's 
ambitious globalism. Yet Ben Bella, Bouteflika, and their colleagues were increas- 
ingly alarmed by the escalating acrimony: the communist countries’ embassies 
flooded Algiers with mutually recriminatory propaganda, and when Zhou Enlai 
visited with great fanfare in December, his hosts were rather dismayed by the 
undisguised hostility of Soviet and Yugoslavian diplomats.'* It was becoming 
clear that the Sino-Soviet split might tear the Third World apart. 

China's criticisms of Soviet policies did, in some respects, match those of the 
Algerians and other Third World elements. In particular, Peking’s leaders and 
representatives fed suspicions that Moscow, in the pursuit of peaceful coexis- 
tence, was too timid in its support of controversial anti-imperialist causes, such 
as the liberation movements of southern Africa. Khrushchev’s desire to trans- 
form the Cold War into a less dangerous competition of economic philosophies 
was, Mao’s government said, a cowardly betrayal of the global anticolonial strug- 
gle. Chinese diplomacy stressed the theme that “old and new colonialism” was 
the greatest danger to poor countries, and that the decisive dichotomy in world 
affairs was not the dialectic of communism and capitalism but instead non- 
Western peoples’ continued resistance of Western imperialism.'* In practical 
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terms, the Chinese continued to be more aggressive in their support for armed 
movements opposed to both classical imperialism, such as the Portuguese vari- 
ety, and “neo-imperialist” regimes in nominally independent countries like 
Congo-Léopoldville. China and Algeria cooperated to some extent in this area; 
when Major Chadli Benjedid (the future Algerian president) led a military 
delegation to China in early November, his hosts declared that Algeria was the 
linchpin of anticolonialism in Africa and the cause of the recent revolutionary 
upsurge there.'** Details are sketchy because these exchanges did not go through 
standard diplomatic channels (and Algeria did not open an embassy in Peking 
until the following year), but in the ensuing months China reportedly made a 
financial contribution to the ANP’s training camps, and it is clear that the flow 
of weapons, trainees, and revolutionary militants between China, Algeria, and 
southern Africa continued to grow.'* In contrast, Boumedienne had returned 
from a similar mission to Moscow that summer complaining that the Soviets 
were placing ideological preconditions on the provision of material assistance, 
including public criticism of China, acceptance of peaceful coexistence, and 
the legalization of the PCA. It is notable that he shared this account with the 
North Korean ambassador, who could be counted on to pass it on to his Chinese 
comrades. 

At the same time, as the communist world’s acrimonies became more pub- 
lic, its feuding diplomats were beginning to obstruct the Third Worldist project 
with their recriminatory diatribes. The representatives of smaller countries com- 
plained that communist name-calling and point-scoring spoiled the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conferences in Moshi, Tanganyika, in February 1963 and 
Algiers in March 1964.'*’ The French newspaper Le Monde captured one African 
attendee’s frustrations at the latter event: 


We are not Marxist-Leninists, and most of us haven't read a line of 
“The Capital” So what interest can we have in your doctrinaire quar- 
rels? I have had enough of this situation where whenever I eat my sand- 
wich I am accosted by someone who wants to know my opinion on the 
Soviet stand, and when I drink my coffee, by someone who asks me 
about the Chinese arguments. I want to be able to eat in peace!'** 


In that context, during his December tour of Africa and the Middle East, Zhou 
Enlai won plaudits for his accomplished presentation of a moderate and accom- 
modating China. He insisted that his government welcomed a diversity of 
political-economic systems in the Third World (which was a rather ironic stance 
given the ideological nature of the dispute with the Soviet Union) and also that 
it supported the proposal for a second Non-Aligned Movement summit, even if 
China itself would not participate by dint of being unapologetically aligned in 
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Cold War terms.'*’ In reality, though, Zhou’s diplomatic aptitude was remarked 
upon precisely because Chinese representatives already gave the impression 
of being more rigid and zealous than their Soviet and Yugoslavian rivals, and 
their reputation deteriorated further still in the new year with the onset of Mao’s 
internal ideological purge, the Cultural Revolution. Peking’s hostility to NAM, 
in preference of the Afro-Asian unifying ideal, was becoming equally apparent. 

The Algerian leadership was particularly bothered by Chinese opposition 
to NAM because, in advocating a racial “Afro-Asian” criterion for membership 
of the Third World, with the purpose of excluding the USSR and Yugoslavia, 
Peking jeopardized core tenets of Algeria's engagement with the outside world. 
Mao told black Africa that white, northern, and industrialized peoples like the 
Russians and Yugoslavians could never truly share the concerns of the Southern 
Hemisphere, whereas “[o]ur circumstances are fairly similar. . . . [S]o when we 
talk to you, there is no feeling that I bully you or you bully me, nobody has a 
superiority complex, we are both of a colored race!” To give an even blunter 
example of this line of argument, at the Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference in 
Cairo, in March 1962, Chinese attendees condemned peaceful coexistence on 
the basis that “sheep and wolves can never co-exist. . . . These Europeans are all 
the same [and] we non-whites must hold together”?! Naturally, Yugoslav and 
Soviet officials railed against this discourse. In an interview with an Algerian 
newspaper—not coincidentally published the day before Zhou Enlai’s December 
arrival—Khrushchev warned that “geopolitical and even racist slogans” were no 
substitute for true unity among progressive forces and that “the propagation 
of racist concepts ... only plays imperialism’s game”! Unfortunately, despite 
one Soviet expert’s complaint that Chinese propaganda encouraged Africans to 
“relate to all whites with suspicion [while knowing] very little about the Soviet 
Union,” many of the black and Arab students who spent time there did indeed 
encounter popular as well as official racism, and most found it to be an oppres- 
sive and alienating place.” 

For the Algerians, this focus on race challenged the rationale of their valuable 
relationships with the European communist countries, the USSR and Yugoslavia 
especially, and potentially called into question their involvement in black Africa. 
After all, the history of Arab-African relations was also troubled by slavery and 
cultural friction, and the self-appointed Algerian and Egyptian missions to 
lead the continent to revolution ran the risk of resembling older European and 
Arab discourses of civilizational superiority. In his treatise The Philosophy of the 
Revolution (1954), Nasser wrote that “[w]e certainly cannot, under any condi- 
tions, relinquish our responsibility to help spread the light of knowledge and 
civilization to the very depth of the virgin jungles of the Continent,” while Ben 
Bella, incarcerated in France, opined one day in February 1961 that “in two or 
three generations, Arab civilization and the Arabic language could become the 
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point commun of all the countries of Africa” ™* Luckily, in practice Algerian and 
Egyptian diplomacy showed greater awareness of racial dynamics, though the 
Algerians clearly thought themselves more conscious than their Egyptian col- 
leagues, and patronizing attitudes were not entirely relegated to the past. For 
example, Ben Bella confided in Tito that “even among the best Africans one 
can find a complex that always has to be taken into consideration. We under- 
stand that very well and we are very careful in our work and measures. We are 
trying to help them overcome that complex.’ But the Algerian president then 
summarized his country’s conception of Third World solidarity with deceptive 
profundity: “The conceptualization has to be political, and not racial.”'”* In other 
words, Chinese propaganda sought to define Third Worldism as the expression 
of a racial or geographical identity, whereas the Algerians, Yugoslavians, Cubans, 
and others saw the Third World as a political project open to anyone who shared 
its goals. 

On the whole, looking beyond the contentions of any particular international 
issue, the early days of independent Algeria’s foreign policy reflect a world in 
which smaller countries battled to defy the established powers’ efforts to con- 
tain them in manageable regional boxes. Some American officials groused 
(not without some justification) that the Algerians would not accept that they 
ought to focus on their domestic problems, and the correspondence of the State 
Department often seemed premised on the unspoken assumption that interna- 
tional affairs was for the big players, and that small and poor countries should at 
the very least keep their ambitions modest and stick to commenting on matters 
close to home. Likewise, the Soviet Union and China, while supportive of Third 
Worldist aspirations, also wanted to steer them to their own purposes. Whether 
accurate or not, the elites of small countries often believed that the Soviet Union 
secretly opposed their efforts to formally organize themselves and create insti- 
tutions: the Yugoslavians thought so with NAM, and Nasser thought so of the 
United Arab Republic project, both probably with good reason." China, a 
major power that was nonetheless strongly opposed to the international status 
quo at that time, also preferred to see a divided and polarized Third World rather 
than a more cohesive one that included participants not to Peking’s liking. In this 
light, the ambitious globalist outlook that spurred Algeria to support revolution- 
ary movements in Latin America, spurred Cuba and Yugoslavia to equip rebels 
in Africa, and inspired efforts to create the developing world’s own international 
institutions, such as the OAU and NAM, stemmed from Third World elites’ 
sense of vulnerability rather than from hubris. The Algerians vaulted continents, 
the color line, and the Cold War in their determination to avoid the confine- 
ments of identity politics, on the one hand, and “great power chauvinism,” on 
the other. 
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The Sands War, October-November 1963 


One purpose of the Algerians’ preoccupation with global affairs was to shield 
them from local contentions. The so-called Sands War was a limited conflict that 
took place in October-November 1963, when Morocco launched an offensive 
to seize disputed territory in the Saharan frontier region. This remote and some- 
what obscure skirmish entailed significant ramifications for Algeria’s domestic 
politics and foreign relations—ramifications that had, in turn, their own echoes 
elsewhere in the postcolonial world. With respect to international affairs, a war 
over territory with a neighboring state challenged the rationale for Algeria’s lead- 
ers’ globalist pretensions, yet it was also the case that many facets of their ambi- 
tious foreign policy, such as their embrace of African unity, were motivated in 
part by a desire to either stave off or better respond to Moroccan aggression. 
Indeed, Ben Bella’s government managed to transform military defeat into dip- 
lomatic victory in a manner that vindicated its foreign policy of the previous 
twelve months, although it failed to prevent Rabat’s imposition of Cold War 
dynamics onto their bilateral relationship. Meanwhile, in domestic affairs, both 
regimes used the fighting to mobilize nationalist sentiment and discredit internal 
opposition, with the Algerian authorities accusing rebels in the predominantly 
Berber region of Kabylia of being in league with foreign powers. On the whole, 
therefore, the Sands War would encourage a renewed focus on the decidedly 
nonglobalist concerns of territorial defense and the enforcement of “national 
unity” among the populace. 

The crux of the dispute was that the French and Moroccan authorities had 
never precisely determined where the border lay between the Sharifian king- 
dom and the future Algerian Republic, although the governments in Rabat and 
Algiers would both try to leverage this specific issue in late 1963 in order to assert 
their authority over the whole of their national territories. The border between 
the countries was especially uncertain in the vast desert regions because, in the 
words of a Franco-Moroccan treaty from 1845, “a country which is found with- 
out water is uninhabitable and a delimitation thereof would be superfluous,’ but 
the situation had very much changed by the 1950s with the discovery of oil, 


natural gas, iron, and other valuable natural resources.'”” 


The allegiances of the 
regions inhabitants were also unclear; during the referendum on Algerian inde- 
pendence in July 1962, the residents of Tindouf, the most significant town in 
the southwest corner of Algeria, reportedly indicated on their ballots “YES for 
Algerian Independence, BUT we are Moroccans”! Consequently, following 
Algeria’s independence, murky “incidents” repeatedly occurred along this long 
stretch of poorly controlled, poorly demarcated, and highly prized frontier— 


sometimes in the form of local protests, sometimes small military operations to 
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occupy some settlement or landmark in the name of one or the other govern- 
ment. High officials in Rabat and Algiers alike condemned and denied respon- 
sibility for these incidents, but Hassan II and his advisers were plainly losing 
patience with the Algerian strategy of constantly deferring any conclusive dis- 
cussions of the border issue. 

A second crucial aspect of the open conflict that broke out in October and 
November 1963 was that each regime had begun to see the other as an exis- 
tential, subversive threat in regions far from the frontier. Morocco’s conserva- 
tive monarchical government, where the king was maneuvering to definitively 
assert his authority over the political parties, feared that Algeria’s socialist rev- 
olution was gaining influence over its own citizens. By this time, the Algerian 
authorities had already nationalized most French-owned land in their country, 
whereas foreign landownership was still deeply entrenched and resented in the 
Moroccan countryside. Moreover, the Algerians were deliberately blanketing 
neighboring territories with their propagandistic radio broadcasts and gave shel- 
ter to the outlawed Moroccan left-wing party, the Union Nationale des Forces 
Populaires (National Union of Popular Forces, UNFP), led by Mehdi Ben 
Barka.” Conversely, Ben Bella and his colleagues were convinced that Rabat 
was supporting the Algerian regime’s internal opposition, the most worrisome 
of which was the Front des Forces Socialistes (Front of Socialist Forces, FFS), 
led by a previously central figure in the FLN, Hocine Ait Ahmed, that had begun 
a small-scale rebellion in the mountainous region of Kabylia, east of Algiers. The 
FFS and other notable critics of the government, such as the similarly ostracized 
former FLN heavyweight Krim Belkacem, represented Algeria’s sizable Berber 
Kabyle minority that felt culturally and political marginalized in the new order. 

Whatever the truth of Moroccan coordination with Ben Bella’s foes—which 
is far less clear than Algiers’s involvement with the Moroccan opposition—the 
timing of Hassan’s decision to launch a large military incursion on the western 
frontier was determined by the sudden and significant expansion of the Kabyle 
rebellion at the beginning of October, when an ANP colonel, Mohand Ouel 
Hadj, joined the insurgency along with several thousand ex-mujahideen under 
his command.” The Moroccan offensive began on 9 October. It quickly seized 
several outposts near Tindouf by dint of tank and air support that outmatched 
the ANP’s lightly armed units. However, even as the two armies met in battle, 
the more decisive conflict arguably took place over the airwaves and targeted 
each country’s general population. Ben Bella’s thunderous accusations of con- 
spiracy with foreign invaders dramatically changed the political calculus for the 
rebels. With the president leading massive crowds in chants against “Hassan the 
assassin” and calling on all Algerians to put country first, Ouel Hadj deserted 
Ait Ahmed to join the fight at the front, while most of the Kabyle public seemed 
to rally to the government as well. For their part, the Moroccan authorities 
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pressured left-wing elements in their own country to demonstrate their patrio- 
tism by repudiating the Algerian regime.*” 

In addition to whipping up nationalist fervor to discredit their domestic 
foes, the Moroccan and Algerian governments also insisted that their conflict 
was ideological. The Algerians believed that Rabat’s intention was the destruc- 
tion of their socialist revolution, with Boumedienne asserting that “the battle 
is not one of frontiers, it is a battle between Republic and Monarchy, a battle 
between reaction and progress[,] a battle between revolution and imperial- 
ism.” When Hassan denounced Ben Barka for siding with Morocco’s enemy, 
the latter retorted in the pages of Révolution Africaine that he was Algeria’s ally in 
the struggle to create an anti-imperialist, socialist, and united Maghrib. A car- 
toon in the newspaper depicted the United States, Israel, and capitalist business- 
men jointly using the Moroccan king’s head as a battering ram against l'Algérie 
socialiste.* Ben Bella heeded the advice of his Trotskyite adviser, Mohammed 
Harbi, to exploit the conflict “in a revolutionary fashion” by re-energizing the 
populace: as the military situation deteriorated in the west, the Algerian presi- 
dent announced the final nationalization of all remaining French-owned land 
and finally convened, on 25 October, a long-awaited national congress of self- 
management farmers that he declared, with great fanfare, to be the beginning of 
a new era of democratic, consultative socialism.*” 

While the Algerian authorities mostly directed their ideological message 
inward to mobilize their own public, Hassan and his diplomats were eager to 
convince Washington that the Maghrib had become a new front in the Cold 
War. The king told American officials that Algeria was a subversive socialist virus 
that threatened all of Africa and could only be stopped by the pro-Western virus 
of “his constitutional system, his democratic ideals and his economic progress.” 
He could get armaments from elsewhere if need be, he said; it was more impor- 
tant that the Kennedy administration recognize the true nature of the totalitar- 
ian regime in Algeria and immediately apply the recommendations of the recent 
“Clay Report” to North Africa.” In recommending the cessation of all aid to 
Latin American countries that criticized American foreign policy or rejected 
capitalist economics, that congressional report exemplified the growing desire 
in Washington, in the wake of the Cuban Revolution, to apply Manichaean Cold 
War logic to the developing world. Kennedy and some of his keys advisers had 
mostly resisted those calls, with regard to Algeria specifically, and they remained 
leery of the king’s efforts to replicate the Cold War so forcefully and irreversibly 
in North Africa. “We feel that aid to Hassan just now would simply cause [Ben 
Bella] to lean even further east,’ Komer told the president in late October, about 
two weeks into the fighting in the Sahara. “[The] result would be a new East/ 
West confrontation with [the] UAR and Soviets backing Algeria, while [the] 
French and ourselves are pressed . . . to back Hassan??? 
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To a sizable degree, Komer’s predication came to pass. Despite their strenu- 
ous denials and protestations of neutrality, the American and French govern- 
ments secretly delivered more armaments and munitions to Morocco during 
the conflict, although the indications are that these deliveries related to preex- 
isting agreements, and Washington, and possibly also Paris, soon turned down 
Hassan’s requests for further aid.” Rumors of the American deliveries got out, 
quite possibly put about by the Moroccans themselves to further polarize the 
situation, as did still more explosive rumors that American pilots were manning 
transport aircraft and even bombers on the front lines.*” Boumedienne insisted 
to a Cuban journalist that the latter stories were true, citing the precedent of the 
CIA’s use of American mercenary pilots against Castro’s regime.”!° Crucially, the 
Algerians were convinced that Washington's involvement was significant, not 
least because the Moroccan king seemed to have convinced himself, dubiously, 
that the French and American governments had given him a green light for the 
attack on Algeria. “Once again,” Komer complained, “ . . one of our client kings 
tries a foolish small-time squeeze play, gets in over his head, and then screams 
for us to bail him out”?! French involvement is murkier still, though the indica- 
tions are that de Gaulle sought to appease both sides and not give either reason 
to jeopardize the Saharan nuclear testing sites, which quietly performed at least 
one detonation in the midst of the conflict." Awkwardly, the French military 
was still the most capable force on the Algerian side of the border, but while the 
Algerians eventually used the French airfield at Colomb Béchar to fly in rein- 
forcements, they did so in civilian planes.” Meanwhile, though the Algerian 
leadership seemed certain that de Gaulle’s government was abetting Hassan, it 
seems that Algiers and Paris had discreetly agreed just days before the Moroccan 
assault, in the context of the Kabyle rebellion, that the French forces in Algeria 
should remain there a while longer in order to present an image of stability.” 

In any case, confronting an army that was better equipped and better orga- 
nized for conventional warfare, allegedly backed by the United States and 
France, the ANP turned to Algerias allies in the East for assistance. Nasser 
publicly announced his determination to come to Algeria's defense, insisting in 
a speech at Suez on 23 October that “to attack the Yemeni revolution means 
to attack the revolution of the UAR [and] to attack the Algerian revolution is 
to attack the Yemeni revolution”? While his intervention on Algeria’s behalf 
was nothing on the scale of Egypt’s involvement in the Yemeni civil war, where 
Cairo now had thousands of troops deployed, Nasser immediately oversaw the 
dispatch of substantial quantities of Soviet-made armaments— including tanks, 
MiG aircraft, and naval destroyers—as well as approximately 500 “advisers.””' 
When the Moroccans captured four Egyptian officers who were surveying 
the battlefield by helicopter, it strengthened the impression of a rapidly inter- 
nationalizing conflict, as did Moscow’s quick decision to expedite and expand 
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on its military agreements with Algiers. Toward the end of the month, a Soviet 
freighter unloaded MiG fighter jets and Hound helicopters in the western city 
of Oran, accompanied by Soviet technical support crews and Algerian pilots 
who had been training in the Soviet Union.” There is no available evidence to 
support rumors that Soviet pilots actually flew combat missions, though one 
scholar’s recent revelation that they did man Egyptian planes for combat sor- 
ties in Yemen around this time makes the suggestion more credible than pre- 
viously thought.” Either way, the sizable Egyptian and Soviet deliveries were 
themselves enough to shift the military fortunes back in Algeria’s favor. By late 
October, the ANP had likely suffered greater losses of a few thousand soldiers, 
but each side had seized some of the other’s territory, and the longer-term fore- 
cast looked ominous for the Moroccans. 

However, probably the most controversial international intervention was that 
of Cuba, which took the surprising and unprecedented decision, for a relatively 
small and poor country, to dispatch a tank unit and 200 to 300 troops across 
the Atlantic to fight for Algeria. By the accounts of both Ben Bella and Sergio 
Serguera, the Cuban ambassador, this decision was largely taken at the Cuban 
initiative. Serguera first proposed the idea to Bouteflika at the beginning of the 
hostilities, after observing that the Algerian armed forces were distinctly disad- 
vantaged by having very few tanks. The Algerian foreign minister then conferred 
with Ben Bella and Boumedienne, but after responding in the affirmative to 
Serguera, they were shocked when he came back to them late that same evening 
to confirm that Havana was dispatching 150 troops by plane in the next twenty- 
four hours, with tanks and additional personnel to arrive by ship in about ten 
days’ time. The Cubans agreed with Boumedienne that they would be deployed 
in an upcoming counteroffensive, with the intention of seizing a sizable piece 
of Moroccan territory to use as a bargaining chip. However, after spending sev- 
eral days training and preparing in the desert, awaiting final confirmation for 
the attack to come from Serguera in Algiers, the Cubans received word that 
they were to stand down. This decision seems to have been partly a deliberate 
political calculation by Ben Bella’s government, partly the consequence of mis- 
communication amid fast-changing events. When Serguera came to Ben Bella's 
home on the eve of the planned assault, desperate for confirmation, he was sur- 
prised to hear that the president was flying to Bamako in the morning to begin 
negotiations with Hassan, with Haile Selassie and Modibo Keita mediating.” 
Still, when the Cubans were kept well out of sight for the 1 November celebra- 
tions, where the Egyptian presence was pushed to the fore, it became evident 
that the Algerian government feared that overt Cuban involvement would be too 
geopolitically contentious.” 

Yet, even without going into battle, the Cuban soldiers affected the outcome 
of events. First, Havanas intervention may have prompted the much larger-scale 
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Egyptian and Soviet ones. Nasser told American officials that he had rushed 
to Ben Bella’s aid in order to counteract the dangerous Cuban influence, and 
the Egyptian ambassador in Algiers claimed that his government had only per- 
suaded the Algerians not to use the Cubans at the last minute by threatening to 
withdraw all of its own aid.??! At the same time, the Cubans berated their Soviet 
counterparts for the lack of revolutionary solidarity, highlighting the embarrass- 
ing fact that the Moroccans relied on tanks and jets that the Soviet Union had 
sold to them several years before. A Cuban officer in the contingent deployed to 
Algeria reported to Havana that “the situation demands that the entire socialist 
camp send aid. .. . Some of the Algerian officers are not only worried ... but 
indignant. They ask, and rightly so, how can the Soviet comrades help feudal 
kings like Hassan and not understand that a real revolution, like Cuba’s, is tak- 
ing place here.””” In this and other aspects of Moscow’s gradual embrace of Ben 
Bella’s Algeria in this period, Cuban lobbying and the Cuban leadership’s insis- 
tence that the Algerians were following in their footsteps seem to have had an 
appreciable effect on Soviet thinking. Finally, the arrival of Cuban tanks, which 
rolled off two cargo ships in broad daylight at the port of Oran, certainly contrib- 
uted to the Kennedy administration's decision to push Hassan toward negotia- 
tions before the conflict spiraled out of control. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
was, in Komer’s words, getting “pretty itchy” and arguing that “if those people 
take arms from Cuba, we'll just have to back Morocco.” 

For that very reason Algeria's leaders decided that they needed to reverse 
the conflict’s slide toward Cold War patterns, which after all was what Hassan 
and the Moroccan command seemed to want. On 29 October, Chérif Guellal, 
the ambassador in Washington, visited the State Department in order to make 
the case that “[the] Moroccan effort to paint Algeria [as] pro-Eastern and itself 
as [a] moderate pro-Western democracy is vicious and manifestly absurd” and 
to convey his government's concern that the American government seemed to 
accept the Moroccan line.” Aside from being denuded of any Caribbean pres- 
ence, the speeches and regalia of the 1 November celebrations heavily empha- 
sized Algeria’s Arab-Islamic identity and its ties to Egypt, which in addition to 
reinforcing Hassan’s isolation in Arab affairs, situated the conflict in a decidedly 
regional, non—Cold War context. Most important, Ben Bella sent M’hamed 
Yazid to Washington a few days later as his personal envoy to President Kennedy. 
One of Algeria’s most accomplished diplomatic operators, Yazid had married an 
American while acting as the GPRA’s minister of information in New York, and 
he enjoyed a positive reputation in American diplomatic circles. Porter approv- 
ingly saw him as being outside of the “revolutionary” circle in Algerian politics, 
while Komer deemed him as “a shrewd operator and basically pro-US”? He 
was a good choice, in other words, to reassure Kennedy and other senior policy- 
makers in Washington that the Algerian government shared their concern that 
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the confrontation with Morocco had gotten out of hand, that Ben Bella and his 
team desired a ceasefire and a negotiated solution, and that they were still com- 
mitted to nonalignment and friendship with the United States. 

The Algerians rightly calculated that Yazid’s message was one that the White 
House, though not the State Department, wanted to believe. Komer, in particu- 
lar, continued to be a forceful advocate of the view that American diplomacy 
had needlessly alienated Algeria and that it was too important a country to let 
slide toward the communist bloc. That Kennedy still seemed to be willing at this 
point to receive Ben Bella in Washington, so long as the latter guaranteed that 
Fidel Castro would not subsequently appear in Algiers, was remarkable given 
that Cuban tanks were, at that moment, trundling somewhat purposelessly 
across the hammada (stony desert) of western Algeria. Kennedy’s concession 
testified to his continued special sympathy for Algeria as well as the aptitude of 
that country’s diplomacy. Notably, in tactical terms, Algiers’s management of its 
relations with the United States was similar to its engagement with Paris in this 
same period: in both cases, Ben Bella and his advisers correctly calculated that 
his opposite number in the Elysée Palace or the White House could be induced 
to override the hostility that otherwise prevailed among their officials and staff. 
The downside of this approach was that Algerian-American relations would rap- 
idly sour following Kennedy’s assassination on 22 November.” 

Algiers’s more lasting diplomatic accomplishment, therefore, was to ensure 
that Selassie and Keita, acting on behalf of the OAU, would monitor the cease- 
fire with Morocco and arbitrate the dispute between the two North African 
countries. By the second week of fighting, both sides were looking for a peace- 
ful conclusion before the crisis escalated and internationalized any further, but 
there were several options for mediation. Hassan pushed first for the United 
Nations to impose and monitor the ceasefire, believing that his Western allies 
on the Security Council would protect Morocco’s interests.”” However, nei- 
ther the American government nor Secretary-General U Thant was eager to 
get involved, and Guellal informed the State Department that the Algerian 
government was “unalterably opposed . . . to consideration of [the] conflict by 
[the] UN” because it would entail the “undesirable introduction of great power 
involvement”? Alternatively, the Arab League held two emergency sessions on 
19 and 20 October and formed a mediation committee that included delegates 
from Tunisia, Libya, the UAR, and Lebanon, but the Moroccans rejected this 
option because they saw it as one of Nasser’s schemes. The Egyptian president 
published a grandstanding open letter to Hassan in Al Ahram a few days later, 
pleading with the king to put an end to the spectacle of Arabs killing Arabs, in 
a blunt effort to force him to accept the league's intervention. Given that pub- 
lic campaign, Nasser seems to have been somewhat surprised and irritated, at 
least initially, when Ben Bella instead invoked the OAU charter’s stipulations 
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on the sanctity of existing borders and the impermissibility of territorial revi- 
sion by force of arms, which prompted Selassie to offer himself as an interme- 
diary.” Although it was the Algerian government that initially favored African 
mediation, the Moroccans could not find a preferable solution, and Hassan was 
likely reassured by the involvement of his fellow monarch. He was surely less 
happy that the mediation would take place in the Malian capital, beginning on 
29 October, but practicalities and regional diplomacy offered no alternatives.” 

Ben Bella claimed afterward that, at the last minute, Hassan tried to do a 
deal directly with him “behind Nasser and Africa’s back,” but the fact was that 
he had no incentive to do so because the OAU’s mediation was a clear victory 
for his government." On the one hand, Ben Bella had accrued much greater 
diplomatic capital than his Moroccan counterpart over the past year. Selassie 
may have belonged to the conservative wing of African politics, but he was also 
recognizant of the Algerians’ contribution to the Addis Ababa summit’s success, 
while Modibo Keita was an ideological fellow traveler with Algiers’s revolu- 
tionaries who additionally appreciated their cooperation in enforcing Bamako’s 
sovereignty over the unruly Touareg areas of northern Mali. Rédha Malek 
confided to the Yugoslavians on 31 October that his government was already 
quite confident of Selassie and Keita’s favorable opinion.*” At the same time, 
Hassan’s attempt to expand his borders by force of arms was in clear violation 
of the Addis Ababa resolutions and roundly condemned across the continent. 
So while the OAU formed a committee to evenhandedly investigated the com- 
plex history of the Moroccan-Algerian border, in practice the burden of proof 
was on Rabat, and Hassan’s foreign minister admitted that his government was 
cooperating despite a prevailing “anti-Moroccan bias.’”*? Ultimately, the OAU’s 
investigations did not lead to any conclusive clarification of the frontier, but the 
organization’s mediation did facilitate an improvement in Moroccan-Algerian 
relations over the course of the following year, if for no other reason than by con- 
veying to Hassan the depth of Rabat’s isolation in a nonconfrontational manner. 
Algeria’s diplomats were additionally satisfied at having simultaneously boosted 
the standing of the African unity organization and defended their own national 
interests. 

In certain respects, then, the Sands War strengthened the Algerian regime’s 
external and internal positions. Morocco was better contained than it had been 
prior to the conflict, while Ben Bella had used the crisis to splinter and marginal- 
ize the Kabyle rebels. Colonel Ouel Hadj had broken with Ait Ahmed to partici- 
pate in the nation’s defense, and the Kabyle public had responded impressively to 
the president’s call for volunteers to fight on the western front.*** The scale of the 
rebellion was reduced significantly. A few months later, Ben Bella told Tito that 
once he had “pointed out the links between the Moroccans and Ait Ahmed,” the 
Algerian people had shown his government extraordinary support, so that “now, 
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neither Ait Ahmed nor the defense of borders represents a problem for us”? 


Yet Ben Bellas administration was also more dependent on the military than 
ever before. The ANP was engaged in ongoing stability operations in Kabylia, 
while Boumedienne, smarting from the army’s poor performance against the 
Moroccans, initiated a massive armaments drive and expansion of the armed 
forces’ conventional territorial defense capabilities, principally through Soviet 
support. In the capital, the international community and those connected with 
it began to worry that the military’s increased influence was shifting the tenor of 
Algerian politics, away from cosmopolitan internationalism toward a more chau- 
vinistic and intolerant nationalism. Not only were the Kabyle Berbers and other 
exponents of subnational identities treated as inherently suspect—equated to the 
treacherous Katangans in Congo and the Kurds in Iraq—some of the foreign par- 
ticipants in the Algerian Revolution were beginning to question their welcome, 
too. The Moroccan attack had offered a reminder that no state could ignore geo- 
graphical realities, but the greater challenge to Algerian globalism lay within. 


National Chauvinism and Cold War Clientelism 


Defying the skeptics, Algeria’s leaders demonstrated that Third Worldist ide- 
als could indeed provide the basis for a practical and consistent foreign policy 
doctrine. If the ultimate objectives of that doctrine were still a very distant 
prospect—such as restructuring the global economy and the elimination of 
great power “neocolonial” interference in Third World affairs—it nevertheless 
yielded several notable early successes. The founding of the OAU proved that 
elusive concepts of transnational solidarity, in this case pan-Africanism, could 
indeed take concrete form, and in so doing became the prototype for Algerian 
diplomacy in the years ahead. Algiers’s willingness to pursue proactive and 
(in the minds of some) provocative initiatives was also rewarded at the Addis 
Ababa meeting, with Ben Bella’s bellicose “blood bank” speech helping to secure 
a continental consensus on the righteousness of violent anticolonial struggle. 
The creation of the Committee of Nine, to coordinate African states’ support 
for liberation movements, was the epitome of Algeria’s interpretation of Third 


e 


Worldism: collective defiance institutionalized. Equally successful was the “glo- 
balist” strategy of leveraging Algeria’s interregional and multifaceted identity. 
Already acting as a bridge between Africa, Cuba, and Yugoslavia, by 1964 Ben 
Bella, Bouteflika, and their colleagues were attempting to serve as intermediar- 
ies in the rapprochement between France and the Arab world.”** Additionally, 
Algeria was one of the most prominent countries striving to harmonize the Afro- 
Asian and nonaligned trends, which had overlapping but distinct constituen- 


cies and priorities. Yet the Sands War crisis provided the clearest vindication 
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of Algiers’s diplomacy, as the Third World community overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the Algerian position, leaving the Moroccan regime virtually isolated. 
Sympathetic African mediation, Cuban tanks, Egyptian jets: the rewards of glo- 
balism were immediate and substantive. 

They were also, however, finite. The Sands War was a diplomatic coup for 
Algeria's leaders, but it also reined in their defiance of geographical constraints 
by stoking the fires of nationalism and state-centrism. On the one hand, the 
Moroccan incursion invigorated Algerian militarism. Houari Boumedienne and 
his commanders pledged to defend the sanctity of the nation’s borders and ter- 
ritory, instigating a massive arms buildup and military expansion in response to 
the Algerian army’s poor performance in the field. With the “fraternal” Moroccan 
and Algerian people locked in an arms race over the most remote possible ter- 
ritorial dispute, the OAU’s peace brokering further confirmed the importance 
and inviolability of the national divisions that decolonization had bequeathed 
to Africa. That successful mediation was a validation of the newly institutional- 
ized principle of continental unity, yet it also further confirmed that anticolonial 
solidarity, in the postcolonial era, was a subordinate ideal to that of nation-state 
sovereignty. That is to say, the Maghreb’s deeply rooted, transnational social and 
cultural bonds had succumbed in emphatic fashion to the prerogatives of the 
newly constituted postcolonial international order. Among themselves and in 
conversation with trusted allies, Algerian officials acknowledged that they pur- 
sued economic and cultural agreements with Morocco and Tunisia under the 
mantra of “integration,” but they really intended these as inducements for Rabat 
and Tunis to recognize territorial realities.” Foreign minister Bouteflika person- 
ified the ironies of the new paradigm, since, as his critics down the years would 
gleefully remind him, he himself was reputedly born on the Moroccan side of 
the border. Of course, the ascendance in North Africa of what Kwame Nkrumah 
had, in a previous era, dismissed as “national chauvinism” was one manifestation 
of a phenomenon seen throughout the Third World. Just as previous federalist 
initiatives had failed in French West Africa and then Ghana-Guinea, the proj- 
ect to create an Arab federation joining Egypt, Syria, and Iraq was stumbling 
through its protracted collapse at this time. Further afield, in Asia, the concur- 
rent territorial conflict between Indonesia and Malaysia (the Konfrontasi) argu- 
ably fit the same pattern. 

Furthermore, as Ben Bella’s adviser Mohammed Harbi complained, the con- 
flict with Morocco encouraged the forces of national chauvinism inside Algeria 
as well. Like others on the Algerian left, he felt that the army’s growing politi- 
cal power exposed a xenophobic streak among the officer corps, often expressed 
as resentment of the “pieds rouges” and other foreigners, who were especially 
thick on the ground in the capital. More important in the near term, the national 
authorities had taken the opportunity to discredit regionalism by accusing 
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Kabyle elements of conspiring with Morocco. If there was no small degree of 
cynicism in the way that Ben Bella, Boumedienne, and those around them 
tried to marginalize and delegitimize subnational identities, their commitment 
to a homogenizing nationalism was also the product of a sincere fear of divi- 
sion, with the Western-backed Katanga separatists in Congo their oft-invoked 
nightmare. They shared this fear with many of their opposite numbers in other 
capitals. For example, at a summit of the Arab League in January 1964, Ben Bella 
recommended to his Iraqi counterpart that he use the same methods against 
the Kurds that his government was employing against the Kabyles: though his 
exact meaning is unclear from the evidence at hand, timing and context suggest 
he meant exposing regionalists’ (supposed) connivance with external enemies 
to undermine national unity, backed up with the use of force.*” Both the colo- 
nial experience and more recent precedents, such as Congo and Vietnam, lent 
credence to postcolonial elites’ dread of division and secession, but Algeria and 
Iraq were not the only countries of the Third World in which this concern was 
used to justify the official intolerance of cultural diversity, frequently enforced in 
brutal fashion. 

The conflict with Morocco also highlighted Algeria’s declining maneuverabil- 
ity in the international sphere. The Soviet-Algerian alliance intensified markedly 
in the following months on the back of Boumedienne’s determination to build 
a capable, conventional military force. From the perspective of Serguera, the 
Cuban ambassador, this heightened Soviet engagement was one of the Sands 
War's positive consequences; recalling the Suez Crisis of 1956, he argued that 
Moscow had once again come to the rescue of a progressive Arab country, in 
the process disproving Chinese accusations of Soviet indifference to the anti- 


imperial cause.” 


However, the diverging analysis of his Yugoslavian coun- 
terpart, Dizdarevi¢, was more insightful and cognizant of the North African 
vantage on global affairs. He warned his superiors, “The importance that the 
USSR wants to give to the Algeria-Cuba analogy has dubious value for relations 
between Algeria and the Arab and African countries, because it primarily elic- 
its suspicions about Algeria’ pretensions to leadership, the vanguard role, and 
the export of revolution, which the West and the reactionaries [will] use and 
amplify in order to isolate Algeria.” In other words, Dizdarević feared that Ben 
Bella’s government risked making the same error that it had previously identified 
in Cuba’s foreign policy: losing the appearance (let alone reality) of ideological 
and geopolitical independence. Moreover, as the following chapter elaborates, a 
stronger Soviet-Algerian relationship could jeopardize the North African coun- 
try relations with China as well as the United States. Indeed, the substance 
of Algeria’s communications with its peers in Africa and the Arab world sug- 
gests that the Sino-Soviet rivalry was, for at least some developing countries, 
becoming a more pressing concern in their daily affairs than the contest between 
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Moscow and Washington. If the increasing multipolarity of international affairs 
had hitherto benefited the nonaligned states by widening the horizon of pos- 
sibility, they now faced the worrisome prospect of being hemmed in by several 
overlapping global Cold Wars. 

All told, by 1964 Algeria was fully engaged in an African Cold War in which 
the interference of multiple outside powers fueled diverse insurgencies and rev- 
olutionary movements, yet almost paradoxically, the same process of clientelism 
also reinforced the continent’s fragile new state system. Although the Moroccan- 
Algerian confrontation would seem to be an example of the instability and arbi- 
trariness of Africa’s borders, the manner of that conflict’s resolution actually 
leads to the opposite conclusion. Algeria’s leaders began to increase their reli- 
ance on the Soviet Union in order to defend their sovereignty and strengthen 
their state, as Morocco’s leaders were doing with the United States, Mali’s with 
China, and so on. Collectively, therefore, Africa’s political elites pulled the great 
powers into their affairs, using Cold War narratives to convince them to invest 
in the survival of their regimes and, in the process, making their benefactors 
the guarantors of the postcolonial borders. For all the proxy wars, coups d'état, 
and guerrilla struggles roiling the continent in the early 1960s, its political map 
would prove surprisingly durable. 


Mecca of Impatience and Anxiety 
Globalizations and the Third World Order 


Here is the parting of the ways—the new worldview that we can offer to 
humanity. This worldview and way of life attend to the deepest dimen- 
sions of human practical life. This is the resource humankind does not 
now possess, because it is not among the “products” of Western civili- 
zation and European ingenuity, Eastern or Western. 

—Sayyid Qutb, Signposts Along the Road, c.1953-1966 


Perhaps this is what the permanent organizers of the Afro-Asian 
Conference unconsciously sensed when they chose the location of 
the second Bandung|;] in the place of that gentle Indonesian city per- 
fumed with jasmine and lulled by soft music, Algiers, dramatic Algiers 
which, after long years of blood, is seen everywhere as a mecca of impa- 
tience or of anxiety. 

—Arthur Conte, Bandung: Tournant de l'histoire, 1965 


By the summer of 1965, crews worked night and day at a sprawling building 
site on the Algerian coast, just twenty kilometers west of the capital. A multina- 
tional workforce, with prominent Egyptian and French participation, struggled 
to complete a new luxury resort and conference center by the end of June, only 
nine months after first breaking ground. Nadi Snober (the Pine Tree Club) fea- 
tured of a high-rise hotel, 200 villas, restaurants, shops, and its own bank, post 
office, and medical center. Purpose-built to host the sequel to the now-mythical 
Bandung summit of 1955, the conference facilities boasted a massive central hall, 
multiple secondary meeting rooms, and the latest technology for instant transla- 
tion, audiovisual presentations, and international communications.' Indeed, the 
Algerian government planned to meet the needs and expectations of about two 
thousand foreign dignitaries and a comparable number of representatives of the 
world’s press. One minister boasted that the complex would stand as a testament 
to “Arab ingenuity” and the fact that Algeria had become “an important cross- 
roads in global affairs”? The (unofficial) communist daily, Alger Républicain, 
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enthusiastically described the construction site as “breathtaking in its immen- 
sity and overwhelming activity,” and feigned enthusiasm over such supposedly 
inspirational spectacles as the “superb monotony of a tireless cement mixer that 
seems to stand in defiance of those who do not believe Algeria will complete 
this task.” This new low in propagandistic bombast hinted to the uncomfortable 
truth that, despite sizable Chinese financial assistance, this cherished project of 
Algeria's political elite was a questionable undertaking for a country in which 
hunger, homelessness, and disease were still rampant, a sizable share of its popu- 
lation reliant on American food donations. Alger Républicain’s editors were not 
really interested in cement; they knew well that the real challenge was laying the 
human foundations of the new order. 

The mid-1960s saw political elites around the world, in the North as well 
as the South, struggle to channel the converging torrents of technological and 
economic change. Distance appeared to be shrinking in ways both unsettling 
and inspiring—especially within the American sphere of influence in Western 
Europe and East Asia. In November 1963, for example, President Kennedy’s 
shocking death was the subject of the first live trans-Pacific television broad- 
cast, but the same satellites that beamed the assassination news directly into 
Japanese homes also made it possible, just a few months later, for audiences on 
the other side of the globe to watch the Tokyo Olympics in “real time.” With 
trade surging on the back of such innovations, the leaders of the major capital- 
ist countries met in May 1964 at the Palais des Nations in Geneva, the former 
headquarters of the League of Nations whose tranquil gardens offered a respite 
from the pell-mell transformations that they had gathered to discuss. In his mes- 
sage to the participants, President Lyndon Johnson promised that the US gov- 
ernment would spare no effort to ensure the successful conclusion of this new 
round of negotiations for the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
the framework through which countries accounting for 80 percent of global 
commerce administered its continued expansion. Trade, vowed Johnson, was 
the path to a better world.* Despite such happy prognostications, this new era 
brought challenges to even the wealthiest of cities. In January that same year, 
the architect Minoru Yamasaki unveiled his design for two massive skyscrapers, 
the tallest ever built, for lower Manhattan in order to reassert New York’s cen- 
trality and permanence in a world of accelerating competition and reconfigura- 
tion. Noting that “the buildings that the World Trade Center would replace are 
a motley, undistinguished assortment of the 19th century,” the local paper of 
record enthused that “no project has even been more promising for New York.” 
Although it was located at the heart of the wealthy North, the World Trade 
Center project’s grandiosity suggested that its progenitors shared some of the 
concerns of the postcolonial world’s political elites, who were desperate and 
uncertain in the face of globalization. 
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From the vantage of the Southern Hemisphere, the steady accumulation of 
economic treaties between rich countries, above all GATT and the EEC, looked 
worryingly like the construction of an invisible wall that would permanently 
exclude the poor nations from Johnson’s prosperous future. Seventy-seven 
developing countries (known thereafter as the Group of Seventy-Seven, or G77, 
regardless of fluctuations in their actual numbers) passed a motion in the UN 
General Assembly to create an alternative forum in which the management of 
the world economy could be discussed with an emphasis on the Third World’s 
concerns. Defying the protests of Western governments, the first United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) convened a few weeks 
before the GATT meeting—also in Geneva—where an impressive contingent 
of delegations from the developing world called for the creation of a different 
system of global trade, with “fairer” prices for raw materials and agricultural 
exports, as well as a centralized system for the collection and distribution of eco- 
nomic aid. In comparison to previous Third World meetings, such as Bandung 
or the Belgrade nonaligned summit, the G77 included many more countries 
and greater ideological diversity. Speaking from the more rebellious end of the 
spectrum, Che Guevara warned his fellow attendees to guard against the sub- 
tle schemes of the major Western powers lest “the lengthy deliberations at this 
Conference ... result in nothing more than innocuous documents and files for 
international bureaucracy to guard zealously,” yet they chose to create a new 
permanent secretariat for UNCTAD, headed by a respected Argentinian econo- 
mist with an impressive career in the UN system, Raul Prebisch. While some 
of Prebisch’s Western colleagues considered him a radical utopian for his statist 
and protectionist development theories, at Geneva the countries of the Third 
World chose to penetrate the establishment rather than challenge it. Bestowing 
his position’s imprimatur, U Thant hailed UNCTAD’s founding as proof that the 
division between North and South was just as fundamental to global affairs as 
that between East and West.f Using their greatest asset —numbers — developing 
countries hoped to take control of international political structures and use 
them to tame economic globalization.’ 

Eager participants in UNCTAD’s founding, Algeria’s leaders were typical of 
the Third World’s determination to defend national sovereignty from capital- 
ist integration by giving international political institutions authority over the 
economic realm. When U Thant visited Algiers in February 1964, just before 
the UNCTAD conference, Ben Bella urged him to “take initiatives in promot- 
ing international conferences which fall indirectly within the framework of the 
United Nations, and which would strengthen the organization in the long run.” 
Although the UN and its related institutions are often seen as agents of global- 
ization that weaken national sovereignty, Third World elites understood that 
these institutions were, in fact, the most essential validators and guarantors of 
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sovereignty across much of the Southern Hemisphere. While those elites were 
suspicious of the Bretton Woods economic institutions, the IMF and World 
Bank had not yet demonstrated their ability and readiness to dictate policy to 
desperate governments. In other words, national leaders in the Third World gen- 
erally believed that by increasing the authority of the UN system, they increased 
the authority of their own states. Furthermore, although they saw the UN in its 
present form as a tool of the major Western powers, they also believed that it 
offered their best opportunity to overcome those powers’ self-interested man- 
agement of the global economy and continued interference in the Southern 
Hemisphere. “What is vital for [poor countries],” one Algerian foreign ministry 
report argued, “is to gain access to the international responsibilities at the heart 
of the United Nations and to ensure that their interests and economic impera- 
tives will no longer be subject to the discretion of a few major powers.” Adjusting 
its own internal bureaucratic hierarchy, the ministry created a new International 
Organizations Section to complement the existing North America and Western 
Europe Section, Socialist Countries Section, Arab Countries Section, Africa 
Section, and Asia and Latin America Section. These high-level analytical and 
policymaking categories were, in themselves, indicators of the underlying ideo- 
logical and geographical assumptions of Algerian diplomacy."° 

Indeed, Bouteflika’s reordering of his ministry’s operations was a microcosm of 
amore widespread urge to solidify the Third World order of sovereign states whose 
leaders were eager to render the logic of their domains, nations, and rule immune 
to interrogation by either outside actors or their own citizens. The successful insti- 
tutionalization of the G77 initiative helped achieve that objective: UNCTAD was 
created to change the global political economy in specific ways, but like the Afro- 
Asian movement, NAM, the OAU, or the Arab League, this new international 
entity validated and actualized the postcolonial world’s political map just by the 
fact of its regular operation. That said, while Algeria’s brief war with Morocco had 
highlighted the importance of this facet of diplomacy in the Southern Hemisphere, 
UNCTAD’s impressive geographical and programmatic scope was nevertheless 
an encouraging indication, for the Algerians and their allies, that the Third World 
project’s boldest and most inspiring aims were still viable. 

This psychological boost helped Ben Bella and his foreign policy team to 
maintain their optimistic pursuit of the Third World agenda despite a deterio- 
rating international climate. The intensification of the Cold War in Africa forced 
the Algerians to abandon their neutral posture and become one of the most 
polarizing forces in continental affairs. At the same time, under Johnson, the 
American government became openly hostile and sought ways to punish Algiers 
for its subversive activities in Africa and its alliance with the Soviet Union. Most 
problematic of all were the multiplying conflicts between “progressive” and “anti- 
imperialist” countries, including the Sino-Soviet split, Sino-Indian antagonism, 
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the Indonesian-Malaysian Konfrontasi (confrontation), and the re-escalation 
of the Congo Crisis. Algerian diplomacy would have to transcend all of these 
problems because, in the Geneva conference's afterglow, it was agreed that the 
time was right for a new Afro-Asian heads of state summit, or “Bandung 2,” and 
Algerias determined lobbying secured the honor of hosting the momentous 
event, in June 1965. The Algerian leadership, Ben Bella in particular, anticipated 
that this rendez-vous planétaire would confirm their vanguard role in the affairs 
of the Third World—so long as they could prevent international tensions from 
derailing it. “[Algiers’s] importance as one of the Third World’s great capitals 
continues to grow,’ enthused diplomat M’hamed Yazid, “ .. . [and] it’s no acci- 
dent that the chosen location of the Second Bandung meeting is the capital of a 
country, Algeria, whose exploits and sacrifices . . . epitomize . . . the anticolonial 
struggle”! Thus, although the brand new, showpiece complex that the Algerian 
government rush built expressly for the conference was quite modest in compari- 
sion to the World Trade Center project, it too was an edifice to a new world order. 
However, just as Ben Bella and his colleagues were on the verge of unprec- 
edented acclaim in the international sphere, objections to Algeria’s globalist call- 
ing mounted within their own society. While the political elite was obsessed with 
the threat of capitalist neo-imperialism, many people living away from the capital 
were more concerned by what might be called “socialist globalization.” When the 
authorities responded to continued economic stagnation by introducing central- 
izing, command-and-control reforms, it gave the impression that advisers and 
technicians from the communist countries were on the front line of an unpopu- 
lar campaign to crush Algeria’s experiment in self-management and democratic 
socialism. At the same time, cultural and religious conservatives were getting 
bolder and more organized in their condemnation of, in their view, the decadent, 
corrupting cosmopolitanism that reigned in the capital and the atheistic influ- 
ence of the president’s foreign advisers. More explosive still was the interaction 
of international events and factional maneuvering at the apex of the political hier- 
archy, stimulating the latent rivalry between Ben Bella and his defense minister, 
Boumedienne. As each diplomatic success enhanced their charismatic president's 
stature, the military chief and his circle concluded that they had to act before 
Bandung 2 made him too powerful. The vanguard was a dangerous place to be. 


Triangular Nonalignment for a Multilateral 
Cold War 


In early 1964, in the context of changing Soviet and American attitudes toward 
the Third World more generally, the arms race between Morocco and Algeria 
escalated local Cold War dynamics to a point where the viability of the latter’s 
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commitment to nonalignment was questioned. While Moscow’s interest in 
Algeria reflected newfound ideological open-mindedness regarding “unortho- 
dox” socialist revolutions, US foreign policy in the post-Kennedy era con- 
versely showed signs of a less tolerant approach to the Southern Hemisphere. 
In January 1964, the House Foreign Relations Committee published a report 
that appraised the Third World along strict Cold War, East versus West lines and 
rather ominously categorized Algeria, Ghana, and Mali as being “under growing 
communist influence”? Robert Komer warned Ambassador Chérif Guellal that 
President Johnson did not share his predecessor's special appreciation for the 
Algerian perspective." Accordingly, the rapid consolidation of a Soviet-Algerian 
friendship over the following months, capped by Ben Bellas celebratory visit 
to the communist superpower in April, prompted senior American policymak- 
ers to doubt the sincerity of Algerian nonalignment and to deliberate punitive 
actions, including the withdrawal of food aid. Feeling the pressure of their hos- 
tility, Ben Bella protested at the Cairo Non-Aligned Conference that October 
that neutrality ought not require him to “endeavour to practice, vis-d-vis the great 
powers, a policy involving constant acrobatics.” 

Although Washington's skepticism was warranted—Ben Bella himself sug- 
gested on one occasion to his Yugoslavian confidant, Dizdarevié, that he had 
“chosen a camp”—nonalignment in a more complex and provocative sense was 
still a fundamental tenet of his government’s foreign policy. Indeed, while he 
publicly protested the need for diplomatic acrobatics, the Algerian president also 
described his foreign policy to Dizdarević as a multifaceted, global balancing act. 
For the Algerians continued to perceive a world with multiple great powers that 
could be played against one another, despite the marked superiority of two of 
them. Algeria actually pursued a triangular form of nonalignment in this period 
that used Soviet support as a hedge against the withdrawal of French aid, while 
simultaneously leveraging Franco-American competition to maintain Paris’s 
interest in its former colony’s development.'* The fact that State Department 
officials did not perceive the latter dynamic, or at least greatly underestimated 
its importance, did not preclude its effectiveness. As a result, although it seemed 
from Washington's perspective that Algerian nonalignment had either failed 
or been willfully abandoned, Algeria’s success in combining French and Soviet 
assistance suggests that the Cold War might have been more multilateral than its 
two primary antagonists recognized. 

In light of Moscow’s caution toward the FLN during the Algerian War and the 
bad feeling created by the interdiction of the PCA in November 1962, the initial 
rationale for Soviet-Algerian friendship was very much pragmatic." By late 1963, 
the Algerians already saw the Soviet Union as a valuable alternative to France for 
economic assistance and trade, but Soviet military assistance also became a mat- 
ter of urgency following the clash with Morocco. The ANP was still structured 
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much like a guerrilla force—Ben Bella said that they had initially chosen to keep 
it as a “popular” army because it was supposed to play a vanguard political role 
in Algerian society—but it had fared poorly against the Moroccan Royal Army’s 
heavy weapons, aircraft, and conventional maneuvering." Happily, the Kremlin 
showed it was willing to provide both equipment and training, and it concluded 
a series of agreements to this effect during three visits by Algerian delegations 
to Moscow: one led by Boumedienne in October 1963; another headed by the 
president of the National Assembly, Hadj Ben Alla, in December; and Ben Bella’s 
own trip the following April. As the Egyptian and Cuban “advisers” who had 
arrived in October drifted away from Algeria, hundreds of Red Army personnel 
replaced them (some posing as “agrarian advisers”) and helped to visibly trans- 
form the country’s armed forces in a matter of months. By the summer, French 
and American intelligence judged, Boumedienne’s ground forces had received a 
hundred tanks and fifty armored personnel carriers, as well as artillery, antiair- 
craft guns, and support vehicles. Likewise, Algeria's nearly nonexistent air and 
naval capabilities received dozens of MiG fighter jets, bombers, transport air- 
craft, radar equipment, and combat ships. Hundreds of ANP personnel traveled 
in the opposite direction to be trained in the use of this equipment and the art 
of war. Through this massive investment, the Soviet Union became Algeria's pri- 
mary provider of military hardware and maintenance. Additionally, Soviet influ- 
ence on the ANP’s culture and doctrine was growing: although Boumedienne 
previously had been an ardent admirer of the Cuban Revolution, his priority was 
now creating a professional standing army, rather than imitating Castro's ideo- 
logical shock troops.” In short, within a year, the ANP was unrecognizable from 
the pseudo-guerrilla force, more focused on influencing politics than defending 
territory, that had fared so poorly in the Sands War.” 

Consequently, in December, Ben Bella’s confidant and president of the 
National Assembly, Hadj Ben Alla, headed a delegation that spent a fortnight in 
the Soviet Union to conclude a raft of new agreements. The two sides discussed 
how Algeria might cash in its $300 million credit and agreed to allocate much of 
it to big-ticket projects such as a long-proposed steel mill at Arzew (which the 
French had let lapse), as well as dams, irrigation schemes, and even a football 
stadium. Mining was an area of special concern for the Algerians, who believed 
that the sector could provide substantial export revenues to fuel economic 
modernization elsewhere in the economy, but lacking an external market since 
independence, production was currently piling up at the port of Algiers with- 
out a destination. In fact, Ben Bella had already written to Khrushchev on this 
subject beforehand, so that when Ben Alla’s delegation arrived, the Soviet gov- 
ernment pledged to find customers within the socialist bloc for Algerian mer- 
cury, lead, zinc, phosphates, and iron ores, and also to buy unsold output itself. 
Additionally, a team of Soviet geologists would carry out a three-year survey of 
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Algeria’s vast expanses in order to investigate new mining opportunities.” Apart 
from being impressive in financial terms, therefore, Moscow’s new economic 
commitments to Algeria constituted a canny combination of the showy and 
the substantive, including showpiece construction projects as well as promising 
commercial agreements that responded to the Algerians’ overriding emphasis 
on industrialization, rapid development, and diversification.” 

By the Algerians’ own reckoning, the Soviet leadership hoped that all this 
economic and military support would steer their country in a pleasing ideologi- 
cal direction. Though the existing literature generally dismisses the idea that 
Moscow harbored such hopes for Algeria, as opposed to essentially strategic cal- 
culations, there is reason to believe that for a brief period Khrushchev may well 
have hoped for a Cuba-like progression of events in North Africa. During his last 
year in power, the Soviet leader embraced Third World radical nationalists with 
a degree of enthusiasm that was not always to the liking of his more orthodox 
comrades, and he supported the idea that countries like Algeria, Ghana, or Mali 
could skip the capitalist stage of development and proceed directly to building 
socialism.” However, Castro himself had vouched for the Algerians, who rarely 
missed an opportunity to express their reciprocal admiration for the Cuban 
Revolution, while Khrushchev later admitted to being personally impressed by 
the nominally banned PCA’s prominent influence in Ben Bella’s government.” 
On this basis, Soviet analysts claimed to detect the emergence of progressive 
revolutionary forces in Algerian society, and the Kremlin lauded the Algerian 
people’s “socialist path to development” and their construction of an “indepen- 
dent and democratic state”? The Algerian diplomatic team understood that the 
use of words like “socialist” and “democratic” reflected “a very specific, albeit 
quite nuanced, understanding of the political situation in our country. This is 
in fact the first time that Moscow had gone so far in its characterization of a 
regime outside the socialist bloc”? In early 1964, Moscow’s Institute of the 
World Economy formally appended Algeria to the roll of “revolutionary democ- 
racies,’ and Western observers were shocked to hear the new Soviet ambassador, 
appointed in February, address Ben Bella as “comrade president?” 

It is notable that the Algerian diplomatic team was quite aware that Moscow 
had an interest in ratcheting up Cold War tensions in North Africa. The Kremlin, 
they believed, was determined “by means of revolutionary dynamics and espe- 
cially the pressure of circumstances” to convince the Algerian government that 
its national liberation could only be preserved by embracing communism and 
aligning with the Soviet bloc. “Had it gone on for longer,’ they noted, “the con- 
flict with Morocco would have greatly benefited this policy.” So the dangers to 
the credibility of Algeria’s nonaligned status were not lost on them. They also 
recognized that Kennedy’s death removed the main counterbalance to rising 
hostility among the American public, Congress, and foreign policy apparatus.” 
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Officials in the United States noted the commencement of a twice-weekly air 
route between Algiers and Moscow in February, in the expectation that this 
would lead to flights to Havana, as well as the fact that Ben Bella personally 
flew on a Soviet Ilyushin plane. In the hands of someone as fond of the inter- 
national limelight as the Algerian president, the Ilyushin was essentially an 
aerial advertisement for Soviet friendship; such considerations were treated 
seriously in Washington, where the integration of developing countries into the 
Western-oriented and Western-equipped air network had become a priority.” 
Unfortunately, there was a zero-sum logic to that sort of competitive accounting. 

As a result, Washington and Algiers were increasingly talking past one 
another. In January 1964, when the House Foreign Relations Committee cate- 
gorized Algeria, Ghana, and Mali as countries “under growing communist influ- 
ence,” the Algerian foreign ministry concluded that it proved how out of touch 
with Third World realities the State Department was.*! When the American 
embassy learned that Ben Bella was going to visit the Soviet Union in late April, 
the majority view in Washington was that he was no longer neutral in the Cold 
War. Dean Rusk summoned Ambassador Chérif Guellal to ask bluntly, “What 
kind of country did Algeria wish to be, and what was its orientation?” Pointing 
to Algeria’s deepening ties with the communist world as well as its strident criti- 
cism of US policy in Vietnam, Cuba, and Congo, the secretary of state put the 
ambassador on notice that the American government “did not see much content 
in the concept of Algerian non-alignment.’” 

However, American policymakers did not properly appreciate that the 
Algerian leadership was thinking primarily in terms of balancing the Soviet 
Union against France, rather than the United States. The same blind spot—the 
insistence on seeing the world in bipolar terms without appreciating that the 
geopolitical landscape was much more multipolar from the vantage of poor and 
weak postcolonial countries—lay behind Washington’s refusal to compete with 
the French position in Algeria itself. Consequently, prior to his trip to the Soviet 
Union, Ben Bella considered it important to improve relations with the French 
government and to get French economic assistance back on track. He made a 
surprise visit to de Gaulle’s home in Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises on 13 March, 
where the two presidents brokered a rapprochement following the deteriora- 
tion in bilateral relations as a result of the March Decrees and Ben Bella’s pub- 
lic attacks on the Evian Accords.* In terms of international strategy, Ben Bella 
wanted to reassure de Gaulle that the increasing Soviet investment in Algeria was 
not a threat to French interests, even as he simultaneously leveraged the Soviet 
threat to ensure that de Gaulle reaffirmed his commitment to Algeria’s eco- 
nomic vitality. As the Algerian president explained to his Yugoslavian confidant, 
Ambassador Dizdarevié, he did not want to replace Algeria’s dependency on 
France with a dependency on the Soviet Union, but rather to encourage a hearty 
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sense of competition between Paris and Moscow and open the possibility, in the 
dire circumstance that de Gaulle really did cut Algeria off, that the Soviets could 
credibly step in as a replacement.” It did not fully dawn on American officials 
that their French counterparts were more worried by the prospect of being sup- 
planted by American economic power than Soviet, nor that it actually benefited 
de Gaulle’s appeal to nonaligned countries if France’s showpiece of economic 
assistance, Algeria, was also a prominent beneficiary of communist support. 

Ben Bella spent two heavily publicized weeks in the Soviet Union, accompa- 
nied by a sizable delegation that included governmental, FLN party, and mili- 
tary representatives. The Soviet authorities made it very clear that they saw their 
relationship as being more than simply businesslike, for the visit culminated in 
the Algerian president being the guest of honor for the May Day celebrations 
on Red Square and with his being awarded the Hero of the Soviet Union and 
Order of Lenin medals. These were rare honors for representatives of the non- 
communist world, granted only to the likes of Fidel Castro. Both Ben Bella and 
Khrushchev later testified to the warmth of their personal interactions. “Ben 
Bella made the very best impression on me,’ the Soviet premier wrote in his 
memoirs. “He was a cultured and educated man, well informed on questions 
of socialist construction and of Marxism. He took a position in favor of scien- 
tific socialism. . . . I also liked his domestic policies very much. The Algerian 
Communist Party, it was true, remained illegal, but that was mostly just a formal- 
ity.’*> As these comments indicate, Ben Bellas good relations with Algeria’s com- 
munists made a particularly strong impression on Khrushchev, who mourned 
the fact that many other African and Arab leaders—even some who benefited 
from a great deal of Soviet assistance, such as Nasser—had suppressed or even 
ruthlessly eliminated the communists in their own countries. For his part, Ben 
Bella described Khrushchev after the trip as “simple and open” and said that he 
considered the Soviet leader a friend.” While Khrushchev was impressed by 
Ben Bella’s appreciation of the merits of communist ideology and communist 
morality, even without being a communist himself, the Algerian was gratified by 
the way his counterpart seemed to accept that a poor, Muslim country by neces- 
sity did not share the Soviet perspective on all issues.’ 

The Soviets were eager that their aid produce visible results in short order. 
After all, the American Four Areas project had essentially withered on the 
vine because the Algerian authorities were unable or unwilling to fund it, so in 
response to the concern that many of the projects proposed by Soviet experts 
also required Algiers to invest its own scarce funds, the Soviets announced that 
they were providing 115 million rubles of credit to cover this shortfall. Ben Bella 
was taken out to see the ambitious (and ultimately disastrous) effort to create 
vast new areas of arable land in Uzbekistan. While Khrushchev had long held 
up Central Asia as a model for developing countries, the Algerians found the 
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climate, geography, and culture of the region to be relevant to their experience. 
Not only was Central Asia comparably underdeveloped, it also suggested that 
the Soviet development model was compatible with the Algerians’ desire to 
maintain their Islamic identity. “We wouldn't think of imposing our own path 
of development on anyone,’ the Soviet leader said modestly in one speech dur- 
ing Ben Bella’s visit. “Although we think it the best, it’s up to the Algerian people 
to decide for themselves which approaches and methods would suit them.” 
Perhaps in time, he suggested, the Algerian agricultural sector might be restruc- 
tured along lines similar to that of the USSR.“ 

Khrushchev and his colleagues also made more aggressive efforts to pull the 
Algerians away from France and the United States than has been previously rec- 
ognized. In her study of Algerian foreign policy, Nicole Grimaud argues that 
Khrushchev counseled them on the benefits of de Gaulle’s friendship, an inter- 
pretation perhaps based on the reassurances offered by the Algerian ambassa- 
dor, Benyahia, to his French counterpart and to Ben Bella’s ostentatious paean 
to coopération during a state dinner in Moscow.“ Paris was particularly bothered 
by Khrushchev’s surprise gift of a petrochemical institute that would be up and 
running within months, with 300 Soviet instructors training several thousand 
Algerians in the skills they would need to eventually manage their own oil and 
natural gas industries.“ The energy sector, of course, was the most vital issue in 
the postcolonial relationship between Paris and Algiers, and the new institute, 
to be built at Boumerdès east of the capital, promised to hasten the day when 
the Algerians could, as Ben Bella put it, take control “from well to pump.” With 
the two countries about to begin renegotiating the terms of oil and gas exploita- 
tion set at Evian in 1962, the Soviet gesture strengthened Algiers’s hand. What 
French officials did not know, however, is that Khrushchev actually instructed 
the Algerians not to fear French pressure in these talks, for if de Gaulle threat- 
ened to stop importing their agricultural products in response to Algerian hydro- 
carbon nationalization, the Soviet premier promised that his own government 
would step in to do so instead.* The offer suggests that Moscow's aims were not 
as limited as assumed by observations at the time, or more recently, and had 
political circumstances in both countries worked out differently over the next 
year or so, the Algerian-Soviet relationship might have grown closer still. 

Meanwhile, Soviet efforts to poison Algerian-American relations were bluntly 
effective. The Algerians already believed that Washington was backing Morocco’s 
belligerency, although in reality the United States sought to dampen tensions 
between the two neighbors, and the Soviets purported to confirm Ben Bella’s sus- 
picions that the CIA was supporting his internal rivals, apparently by providing 
forged “evidence” that the agency gave arms or funding to Hocine Ait Ahmed’s 
Front des Forces Socialistes (FES) rebels in mountainous Kabylia.“ Though US 
diplomats and intelligence agents likely did maintain some level of contact with 
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high-profile opposition figures such as Aït Ahmed, Ferhat Abbas, and Belkacem 
Krim, there is no evidence that the CIA was delivering arms to Ben Bella inter- 
nal enemies—not yet at least. However, seemingly riled by the KGB's “proof” 
of American scheming, Ben Bella went so far as to brand Washington’s PL-480 
food aid as “poisoned bread” in several widely reported speeches in the USSR, 
and he returned to Algiers confidently claiming that the Soviet Union would be 
Algeria's “shield” against neo-imperialism.* It is fair to say that the KGB's dis- 
information campaign found an easy target in the Algerian leader: because he 
measured himself against the likes of Castro, Guevara, and Lumumba, on some 
level he wanted to believe that the CIA plotted against him, almost as a point of 
pride. On the other hand, the paranoid style of Third Worldist politics was not so 
irrational as Western observers typically claimed. Ben Bella was lucky to escape 
alive when FFS militants attacked his car with gunfire and hand grenades at the 
end of May, and later that summer one American diplomat ominously told a 
British colleague that “the further up the State Department you go, the more you 
hear the view that [Ben Bella] is ‘no better than Castro. ”# 

For the time being at least, policymakers in Washington were not contemplat- 
ing anything as severe as the assassination campaign waged against their Cuban 
foe, but the next twelve months of US-Algerian relations offer valuable insights 
into the deepening animosity between the United States and radical anticolonial 
nationalism more generally. Although Algeria was not as central a factor in this 
story as Cuba and Vietnam were more representative of the broader trend, even 
if the Algerians’ great admiration for Kennedy made the deterioration of their 
relationship with Washington after his death particularly dramatic. In June, the 
various US foreign policy bureaucracies began a thorough reappraisal of their 
policies toward Algeria, searching for ways to either punish Algeria or change 
the course of its politics.” The ensuing discussions among American officials, 
and their discussions with their Algerian counterparts, reveal some of the funda- 
mental differences of perspective between the leaders of the free world and the 
would-be leaders of the Third World, but they also demonstrate how even the 
superpower found its practical options constrained by the way both sides were 
conscious of performing for an international audience. 

The main dilemma for American officials was what to do with the ongoing 
PL-480 food program. Should they cut back their aid to pressure the Algerians 
into modifying their policies, leave things as they were for fear of driving Ben 
Bella further into the Soviet Unions arms, or perhaps even make an effort to 
win his favor by increasing their aid offerings? Politically, the last option was a 
nonstarter in Washington in light of widespread antipathy toward the Algerians 
within the Beltway and in the press, but abandoning whatever leverage America 
retained in Algiers did not seem prudent: as one State Department official 
explained concisely, “If [the White House] cut off aid they would be selling out 
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to the Russians, [but] if they increased it they would be assisting a leader who 
was frankly hostile to the US, as well as having to face American public opin- 
ion.” In other words, a change of policy in either direction had obvious costs, 
so even though the status quo was infuriating and wounding to American pride, 
the Algerians’ high profile in international affairs favored a policy of inaction. 
Thus toward the end of 1964, as some elements of the aid program to Algeria 
neared their natural point of expiration, US officials convinced themselves that 
not actively renewing these programs constituted a reasoned policy decision 
rather than the path of least resistance. The national security adviser, McGeorge 
Bundy, told President Johnson that “cutting off Algeria would . . . play right into 
Soviet hands. It’s precisely what Moscow would like us to do. On the other hand, 
food does not buy [Ben Bella’s] friendship.” Therefore, he concluded optimisti- 
cally, “What we currently have is a freeze on discussion of new projects with Ben 
Bella, and I think this is right for the present.” 

More than being an interesting policy dilemma for the donor government, 
the food aid question highlighted both sides’ aptitude for self-delusion and self- 
justification. On the one hand, the Americans had reason to be indignant that 
their charity—which helped at least a million needy Algerians and quite possibly 
many more—could be pilloried to the point of being called “poisoned bread.” 
More generally, Algiers’s brashness in putting aid requests to Western govern- 
ments had been widely commented on (more than one embassy had received 
something like a “menu” of development projects from which his government 
was to select the ones it would fund), and the British ambassador described the 
country as “a monster child: strident, pushing, ungrateful.”*° Clearly, he did not 
share the Algerians’ belief that the West quite literally owed them such assis- 
tance. On the other hand, American generosity was far from being entirely self- 
less, despite the protestations of one State Department official who asserted 
that the difference between Soviet and American aid was that communist help 
was politically motivated while theirs was inspired by the best interests of the 
recipient country‘! Not long after, his colleagues were actively debating just how 
much of their supposedly vital food deliveries they should cut back in order to 
have the desired effect on Algerian policies, and they only rejected this course 
of action because it would give Ben Bella the “propaganda coup” of accusing 
the United States of using hunger as a weapon, not because they were opposed 
to the idea in principle. During this same period, the Johnson administration 
actually did proceed with the cynical use of food aid as a cudgel against other 
wayward Third World governments, most notably India and Egypt.’ 

Moreover, the Algerians did have a point in arguing that the PL-480 program 
had been designed more on the basis of American domestic political consider- 
ations than their needs. For example, some of the surplus agricultural produce 
delivered through the program undermined Algeria’s own farmers, who could 
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not compete with free food. Time and again, representatives of the Algerian 
government told Washington that they wanted development projects, not food. 
Guellal told Rusk that “[the] wheat program [was] useful but did not contribute 
to Algeria’s great need for developmental projects. . . . [The] Soviets on [the] 
other hand promptly selected and studied projects they were interested in and 
six months later had agreed to begin [a] program.”> American officials com- 
plained that the proposed Four Areas project was delayed on the Algerian side 
and suspected that leftists in the Agriculture Ministry were deliberately sabo- 
taging them. But in reality the project was unappealing because it envisioned 
paying rural laborers in food rather than in cash and required Algiers to invest 
its own funds to get off the ground. Bouteflika told an American delegation in 
January 1965 that “Algeria needs to solve its economic problems and we want 
to cooperate with everybody in this effort. To speak frankly, there is another 
weakness in our relations. The US gives us bread; what we need is work. We 
need factories that create things and give work to our people.’**Another basic 
difference of perspective was that Washington considered Algeria primarily a 
French concern and limited its own aid accordingly. Yet one of the Algerians’ 
most basic goals was the diversification of their economic relationships, and the 
American attitude only reinforced their suspicions that the three major capital- 
ist powers (France, Britain, and the United States) had divided the developing 
world into exclusive spheres of influence to avoid competing with one another in 
the manner hoped for by the poorer nations.* In hindsight, American policy in 
this regard was fundamentally misguided, since it alienated Algiers for the sake 
of an illusory Western partnership. In reality, the French were delighted by the 
deterioration in Algerian-American relations, and Ben Bella later recalled that 
de Gaulle “was obsessed with the Americans, and in this regard we were objec- 
tive allies. . . . My relations with de Gaulle were better than those he maintained 
with [Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba], whom he called ‘the American: ”’’ 
It was not until the spring of 1965 that American officials bitterly realized the 
full extent to which their Gallic counterparts saw them as competitors rather 
than allies.*® 

By that time, Algerian-American relations were at their lowest point, border- 
ing on open hostility. Indeed, there is reason to believe that some elements in the 
US government undertook covert operations to supply weapons to antiregime 
rebels in Kabylia. When a small cargo plane packed with guns and ammunition 
landed in Malta early in the morning of 4 February 1965, its American crew told 
the British authorities that bad weather had prevented them from dropping their 
payload over Kabylia into the arms of the FFS—a mission that they claimed the 
CIA had contracted them for in London.‘ Although it is quite possible that the 
Kabyle rebels had hired them independently, and that they were simply spinning 
a story so that the British would let them on their way, circumstantial evidence 
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points to official US involvement. The State Department seemed to have no prior 
knowledge ofthe affair and made efforts to prevent the crew from flying another 
mission for fear of the diplomatic fallout should their endeavors come to light, 
but that fact does not preclude American intelligence or the White House con- 
ducting the operation. 

The first consideration is the timing, since the incident occurred at a moment 
when the CIA was actively looking for ways to punish countries like Algeria, 
Egypt, and Ghana for shipping arms to the leftist Simba rebels in Congo. 
Significantly, Robert Komer ruled out the now tired idea of cutting back food aid 
on the basis that it would be counterproductive. “Ben Bella . . . would shout to 
high heaven about our taking food from hungry mouths for punitive purposes,” 
he told McGeorge Bundy in December. “Those nuts might even increase aid to 
the rebels.” On the other hand, he was more willing to confront Algeria than 
Egypt because “Ben Bella is a fanatic who’s never going to play ball with us”! So 
he was already looking around for another way to get back at the Algerians with- 
out negative press coverage when the CIA reported in late January that Cuban 
officers had opened a secret training camp with the Algerian ANP in a remote 
wooded location in Kabylia—providing another compelling motivation to turn 
up the heat of the FFS rebellion in that area.” Notably, the plane’s crew claimed 
to have been contracted by agents of American intelligence that same day. 

Second, the sophistication of the operation strongly suggests the involve- 
ment of a capable organization like the CIA. Although Czechoslovakia was 
a staunch ally of Ben Bellas government, the plane had actually picked up its 
cargo in Prague thanks to a combination of painting authentic Ghanaian reg- 
istration numbers on the fuselage and bribery on the ground.® In addition to 
those already impressive preparations, the crew claimed that their contractors 
had provided maps of Algeria and the specific drop sites in the mountains of 
Kabylia, and also given reassurances that Algerian radar would not pick them 
up. That information might have been connected to another curious incident in 
early January, when two US Navy spotter planes had been forced to land at an 
airfield in Djelfa, a region to the south of Algiers, after running low on fuel. The 
two pilots claimed to be searching for a Greek ship (later “clarified” to have been 
an Italian fishing vessel) foundering at sea, but that model of aircraft, the A1H, 
was frequently used for surveillance and radar detection, while the landing strip 
in Djelfa was a good distance inland, so the pilots would likely have flown over 
more than one more prominent candidate—such as Algiers airport—if they 
had really being flying from the sea north of the capital, as they claimed. The 
Algerian military was suspicious enough of their activities to arrest them for sev- 
eral days.™ Finally, the arms smugglers were confident enough to brush aside the 
State Department’s blandishments and continue with their missions, with the 
aim of dropping 125 tons of armaments (or $2 million worth) to the FFS before 
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the end of March. Furthermore, the Algerians knew of at least one such mis- 
sion. In mid-March, Rédha Malek told Tito that “an American plane loaded with 
weapons flew over Algerian territory and we assume that it was supposed to drop 
the weapons with parachutes.” Malek said that the airplane was privately owned, 
but he also observed that “the US government acts indirectly in this way In 
light of all these considerations, it is difficult to believe that the CIA did not have 
a hand in such a sophisticated and prolonged operation, especially since the 
American intelligence services had developed the resources and techniques for 
precisely this style of intervention in Congo and Cuba over the previous years. 

In any case, the Algerian leadership was convinced that the United States 
was actively fomenting subversion, and it was in part for this reason that Ben 
Bella responded to discreet inquiries from Washington, beginning in April, as 
to whether Algiers might facilitate a backchannel to Hanoi and to the South 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front (NLF), also known as the Viet Cong.” 
Another consideration for the Algerians was their particular identification with 
the Vietnamese situation and their belief that their powerful Soviet and Chinese 
supporters might not have Vietnam's best interests at heart. Vociferously critical 
of US policy in Southeast Asia, the Algerians also believed that ultimately the 
Vietnamese had to negotiate with the Americans, just as the FLN had negoti- 
ated with France, and they also suspected that the Chinese government would 
have preferred to see the war continue indefinitely. The initiative began with a 
meeting between Dean Rusk and Chérif Guellal on 16 April, in which the US 
secretary of state suggested “not as an official request but merely as a thought 
passed” that Ben Bella might investigate what the Vietnamese response would be 
if the Americans halted their bombing campaign. Separately, Senator Robert 
Kennedy came to Guellal on behalf of the family of an American captured by 
the Viet Cong, to see if the Algerian government could facilitate his release.” 
Replying via Ben Bella several weeks later, the NLF demanded in return the 
exchange of one of its own officers imprisoned in Saigon, with the suggestion 
that, if successful, this exchange might be the precursor to a larger-scale prisoner 
swap in the future.”’ Naturally each side was extremely suspicious of the other, 
and wary of committing a public relations blunder, but Guellal and Ben Bella at 
least seemed enthusiastic about playing the role of deniable intermediaries. The 
Algerian ambassador argued that the debate about the war in Washington was 
currently finely balanced between doves and hawks, and that the time was right 
for an initiative that could potentially pave the way for direct negotiations.” The 
heightened diplomatic activity and prestige that Algeria enjoyed in the weeks 
before of the second Afro-Asian summit, due to be held in Algiers at the end of 
June, also made the timing seem propitious.” 

The Algerians stood to regain some credit with Washington and enhance 
their influence in international circles if these initial exchanges led to more 
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substantive communications between the combatants. “It’s undeniable,” Guellal 
admitted, “that the success of this operation will result in increased prestige and 
a larger audience [for Algeria].’”* Nevertheless, though hearty condemnations 
of American imperialist aggression gave an impression of fanatical obduracy, 
the Algerians had long advocated a negotiated settlement to the war in Vietnam. 
During their own war of independence, the FLN had always maintained its inde- 
pendence from the agendas of the states that supported it, and in the same spirit 
Ben Bella often insisted to Ambassador Porter and other US officials that they 
should not mistake the South Vietnamese NLF and Hanoi for mindless puppets 
of Peking or Moscow. His diplomats believed that China and the USSR desired 
to see the war in Vietnam go on indefinitely and mourned the fact the North 
Vietnamese government, which they considered to be fundamentally national- 
ist rather than communist, was losing control of its own destiny as a result of 
the Cold War. Direct negotiations with the Americans, however, could reassert 
North Vietnam's autonomy and the NLF’s legitimacy, and hasten the conflict’s 
end (for this reason, in fact, when the Algerians opened their own embassy in 
Hanoi two years later, they found the Vietnamese as interested in the lessons of 
Evian as the FLN had once been in Dien Bien Phu).” Eventually, the backchan- 
nel in Algiers foundered on Ben Bella's downfall in June, although his successors 
attempted to restart it, but the episode had in any case revealed a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Third Worldist and communist points of view—a distinction 
that Washington had frequently denied. 

By the summer of 1965, the leaders of Algeria and the United States were 
separated above all by their different perspectives on international affairs. The 
secretary of state told Guellal that US-Algerian relations were in a strange state 
because although there were no direct conflicts between their two countries, 
their relationship was “seriously tangled in larger issues.’ Specifically, he said, 
“Americans did not understand Algeria's motivation in consistently espousing 
positions antagonistic to ours on issues of vital concern to the United States.”7 
In that respect, the Algerians had failed to persuade Washington that it was valid 
for them to understand international politics primarily in terms of a North- 
South dynamic rather than the Cold War's East-West one. Ambassador Porter’s 
comment, shortly afterward, that Ben Bella ought to focus on domestic affairs 
perhaps reflected an arrogant presumption that smaller countries were not enti- 
tled even to express opinions about places that the United States saw fit to wage 
war in, but the greater cognitive clash was that American policymakers could not 
help but examine Vietnam, Congo, or Cuba through the prism of the Cold War.” 
It was probably unrealistic for Ben Bella and his colleagues to think that they 
could bring either the North Vietnamese government or the South Vietnamese 
NLF to the negotiating table with the Americans, but their recognition that 
Hanoi, China, and the Viet Cong were three distinct entities with differing 
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interests was nevertheless an accurate, sophisticated, and pragmatic analysis of a 
conflict with the illusion of intractability. 

Yet this divergence between the Algerian and American perspectives on inter- 
national politics was equally applicable to the Northern Hemisphere. Porter and 
his colleagues had little appreciation for the fact that Algeria's strengthening rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union was calculated with France and China in mind as 
much as the United States. While Ben Bella decried the “capitalist press which is 
trying to isolate us by pretending that friendship with your country [the United 
States] and the socialist countries is exclusive his diplomatic team observed 
sardonically that they had Western newspapers’ fulminations against the “North 
African Cuba” to thank for the Soviet Unions new generosity.”* The Algerian 
strategy, Ben Bella told Dizdarevi¢, owed much to the Yugoslavian example— 
balancing, on the one hand, opposing views with the Western group (notably 
the different goals of France and the “Anglo-Saxon” countries) with the conflict 
between China and the Eastern European communist countries on the other.” 
The Algerian conception of nonalignment was, therefore, very much a multilat- 
eral one, reflecting the reality that there were multiple great powers so far as the 
poorest countries were concerned. Ironically, therefore, France was arguably the 
biggest beneficiary of the deteriorating Algerian-American relationship, at least 
so far as de Gaulle assessed the national interest. 


Re-escalating the African Cold War 


After independence, the new Algerian regime’s relations toward its neighbors 
and Africa as a whole oscillated between the competing objectives of promot- 
ing unity and fostering revolution. At first, in light of widespread support for 
the creation of a new continental unity organization, Ben Bella and his foreign 
policy team opted to subordinate their revolutionary goals to a broad diplomatic 
campaign that promoted inter-African cooperation and boosted their standing 
in some of the more conservative, Western-oriented capitals. From the Algerian 
perspective, this policy was a major success, in the short term at least. When 
“neocolonial” leaders like Côte d’Ivoire’s Houphouet-Boigny received assurances 
that Algeria and the other radical countries would not foment subversion among 
their own populations, they were more willing to condone the armed national 
liberation movements fighting Portuguese colonialism and white minority rule. 
As a result, the OAU’s charter and liberation committee firmly established the 
legitimacy of violent anticolonial struggle in decolonizing Africa’s nascent inter- 
national order. In other words, by deprioritizing the overthrow of disagreeable 
regimes, Algerian diplomats felt that they had helped move the whole continent 
in a more positive direction on this issue. Nevertheless, even at the time, they 
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considered the OAU’s founding the product of an ideological ceasefire that was 
only temporary. Just a year later, in the wake of encouraging left-wing coups 
in Congo-Brazzaville and Zanzibar, Ben Bella and his advisers concluded that 
Africa had arrived at a pivotal moment. He told Tito, “[vJarious political winds 
are blowing across Africa, some are positive and some are not. A given country 
can orient itself either toward a positive direction, or towards Congolization.” In 
these circumstances, it was incumbent on Algeria to nudge teetering countries in 
the right direction, by subversive means if necessary, even at the expense of the 
hard-won spirit of unity and compromise forged at Addis Ababa. “Our approach 
was based on that conclusion,” Algeria's president said, “and we did not fear 
that we might lose our political reputation.”® Believing that they were engaged 
in a continent-wide battle against American neo-imperialism, the Algerians’ 
renewed focus on exporting revolution exemplified how local actors drove the 
polarization of developing regions and, as a corollary, the “Third Worldification” 
of the Cold War. 

Defying the rhetoric of Maghrib unity, Algeria’s polarizing approach mani- 
fested itself first in its own immediate neighborhood. In a wide-ranging sur- 
vey of the developing world’s dilemmas for the foreign ministry, Abdelmalek 
Benhabylès argued that the Maghrib’s modern political evolution was quite dif- 
ferent than that of the rest of the Arab world, since he saw North Africa’s national 
identities and nationalist political movements as being more substantive and 
convincing than those to the east, Egypt excepted. Additionally, the Algerian, 
Tunisian, and Moroccan governments all placed strong emphasis on social 
development; even monarchical Morocco, he noted, showed some progressive 
social inclinations in this regard.*' Even so, this emphasis on social and economic 
development highlighted the three regimes’ divergent political and ideological 
characteristics, which Algeria’s leaders were determined to “harmonize” as a pre- 
condition to regional integration. While they continued to support Bourguiba 
and Hassan’s left-wing opposition financially, materially, and logistically, they 
also claimed to want their revolution to spread by peaceful means, through the 
power of its example. “For us,” Ben Bella told Tito during his March 1964 visit 
to Belgrade, “[Hassan’s] regime is not acceptable . . . but our experience shows 
that autogestion is the best weapon against Hassan II” The Yugoslavian leader 
agreed, predicting that Algeria’ socialist accomplishments would “emerge like 
a mole in neighboring countries and bring about changes because a mole goes 
under borders.’ The mole imagery did aptly convey the nocturnal, subversive 
nature of Algeria's relations with its neighbors—scrabbling in the dark to bring 
the light of revolution, so to speak. 

For their part, declaring that they were “in the process of making a fundamen- 
tal decision to align [themselves] more closely with the West,’ the Moroccan 
authorities sought Washington’s assistance to construct a (metaphorical) fence 
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to contain Algeria. Describing their country as a capitalist bulwark assailed 
by expansive socialism, Hassan’s officials pleaded for a significant increase in 
American military and economic assistance.** His foreign minister told Dean 
Rusk that with adequate aid, his government would “build new industry and 
prosperous communities along the Algerian border to act as a showcase to the 
Algerians as West Berlin does to East Germany.’* Although they tried to assuage 
Moroccan fears in the hope of arresting the regions polarization, American 
officials could not help but be stirred, at least a little bit, by such emphatic and 
unreconstructed Cold War language. As the months passed, Morocco’s case was 
strengthened by the fact that Ben Bella’s government was taking many actions 
that looked hostile from Washington's perspective, elsewhere in Africa and even 
further afield. 

Indeed, while the combination of the Sands War and Kennedy’s death ini- 
tiated the deterioration of US-Algerian relations, the two countries’ objectives 
in the rest of Africa also began to clash more directly. From the Algerian per- 
spective, the problem was that the Johnson administration elected to launch a 
new imperialist offensive on the continent. “In the past few years,” the MAE’s 
Africa desk explained, “we have seen an expansionist push by American [busi- 
ness] interests which function as an expression of both Zionism and imperial- 
ism. The activities of US groups are concentrated in two particularly important 
sectors: banking and oil% This document, like so many others produced by 
Algerian diplomats, was fully inculcated with a leftist, material determinist 
interpretation of US foreign policy, arguing that it operated in support of these 
economic interests. Furthermore, a follow-up elaborated, “Neocolonialism 
does not result solely from the presence of foreign [business] interests, but also 
from the establishment of relations between imperialism and national pseudo- 
bourgeoisies’—that is, American neocolonial interests relied on cooperative 
self-interested locals.” Reporting from Washington that summer, Chérif Guellal 
supported this analysis by attesting that the State Department was in the pro- 
cess of preparing for a more active role in Africa by solidifying its relations with 
friendly governments. Although Guellal sometimes appeared less inclined to 
examine American foreign policy with the rigid, Cuban-style anti-imperialist 
framework favored by his colleagues on the African desk (as his post required), 
he warned that Algeria held opposing views to Washington on the African issues 
that American officials seemed to care most about. 

Guellal had in mind recent political developments in Congo-Brazzaville and 
Zanzibar, which greatly intensified Cold War tensions within Africa. In the for- 
mer, the reliably pro-French president and Catholic priest, Fulbert Youlou, had 
lost power amid popular protests the previous August; following a period of 
uncertainty, in December the leader of the socialist-oriented National Council of 
the Revolution movement, Alphonse Massemba-Débat, secured the presidency 
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for himself and instituted single-party rule. Almost immediately afterward, and 
mere weeks after Britain had transferred power to a constitutional monarchy, 
self-avowed revolutionary forces seized control in Zanzibar. The new leader- 
ship groups of both countries had strong contacts with the communist world 
and were especially effusive in their admiration for Mao’s China, which stoked 
the fears of Western officials and their African allies. In contrast, during a visit 
to Conakry in late February, Ben Bella admitted to Ahmed Sékou Touré that 
his government presented a more restrained public persona in order to appease 
moderate African governments while secretly welcoming coups d'état against 
the likes of Youlou, and in fact had actually supplied arms to one of the revolu- 
tionary factions that instigated the coup in Zanzibar. * Yet Algiers immediately 
recognized the new regimes. To the horror of many of the more conservative 
African governments that the Algerians had assiduously courted over the past 
twelve months, one of the FLN’s two official organs, Al Chaab, enthusiastically 
greeted these revolutions as a triumph for the nationalist masses over neo- 
imperialist propertied minorities.” “Though economically feeble,’ an MAE 
report celebrated, “[Brazzaville’s] political orientation constitutes a southern 
bridgehead for African progressivism.””! 

Certainly, Algerian diplomats were under no illusions that governments such 
as the Ivory Coast’s, with which they had perhaps their most substantive rela- 
tionship across Africa’s ideological divide, did not already fear their socialist 
rhetoric and deepening alliance with Peking, so they knew that they had little 
room for ambiguity. However, without abandoning the goal of unity altogether, 
they were increasingly willing to jeopardize it by pursuing new opportunities 
and bolder initiatives in support of progressive forces. By their own analysis 
the OAU had temporarily brought together two differing sets of political and 
economic orientations, but even they seemed surprised by how quickly that 
compromise was unraveling.” Algiers was very disappointed by the outcome of 
the OAU foreign ministers’ summit in Lagos at the end of February; although the 
institutional apparatus of the organization was coming together nicely, from the 
Algerian perspective too many countries were failing to meet the organization's 
mandate to support the national liberation movements in the south. Despite the 
call for an embargo, numerous governments not so covertly continued to trade 
with Portugal and South Africa, while others had not fulfilled their financial con- 
tribution to the Liberation Committee’s activities. Mohamed Sahnoun, who was 
essentially the MAE’ leading official for African affairs, concluded that the OAU 
was riddled with neocolonial interests and suggested that “only a new initiative 
with certain countries that share some of our points of view can relaunch the 
OAU, and give it a more dynamic character—at the risk of some quite severe 
shocks, of course.””* In other words, frustrated with the outcome of the “unity” 
policy and encouraged by the emergence of like-minded regimes in Brazzaville 
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and Zanzibar, the Algerians were prepared to weather more direct confronta- 
tions between Africa’s “progressive” and “retrograde” forces. 

Southern Africa, the “front line” against imperialism, was the focus of the 
Algerians’ concerns. Throughout the course of the year, they increased their sup- 
port for the region’s nationalist movements, continuing to work with Tanganyika 
in particular to deliver arms and provide a haven for fighters from Mozambique, 
Rhodesia, and Congo-Léopoldville. By the end of 1964, for example, the 
CIA estimated that 200 FRELIMO fighters had received training in Algeria.” 
Noureddine Djoudi, the ambassador in Dar-es-Salaam, therefore continued to 
have a busy schedule, being the main point of contact for existing and would-be 
beneficiaries of Algerian assistance.” This alliance with Tanganyika and height- 
ening tensions in Rhodesia combined to bring Algeria into conflict with British 
policy for the first time, for until this point important commercial relations 
between the two countries had spared London the opprobrium regularly meted 
out to France, Portugal, and the United States with regard to African affairs. In 
Tanganyika, after Julius Nyerere requested British troops to protect his govern- 
ment from an army mutiny in January, Algiers lobbied intensively to orches- 
trate an African solution instead. In March, Nyerere duly replaced the British 
regiment with a Nigerian one, and the Algerians provided substantial material 
support in lieu of the forces they could hardly spare. Believing that a battle for 
Tanganyika’s soul was taking place, Algiers then enthusiastically supported 
its unification with revolutionary Zanzibar in April, in the belief that the new 
Tanzania would prove a sturdier base of support for the anticolonial struggle in 
the region.” Meanwhile, Algeria stepped up its support for South Rhodesian 
black nationalist rebels, agreeing to take on nearly a hundred ZAPU fighters 
in August, and also openly criticized London’s approach to dealing with Ian 
Smith's regime, albeit not quite as harshly as the nationalists would have liked.” 
Nevertheless, by challenging British policy in these areas, Algerian policymakers 
were making a conscious and noteworthy decision to prioritize Third Worldist 
revolutionary goals over their own country’s economic self-interest. 

Indeed, Algeria's overall strategy for Africa was taking a more leftist ideologi- 
cal turn, and it may well be the case that Khrushchev’s assurances of Soviet eco- 
nomic support emboldened Ben Bella and the likes of Ahmed Kaid to challenge 
Western interests more openly. While still criticizing other more conservative 
African governments for preferring, say, one Angolan nationalist movement over 
another, the Algerians began to flout their own dictum that fragmented libera- 
tion movements had to unify under a single national front by favoring more radi- 
cal factions with their diplomatic and material support. Among the Angolans, 
for example, they established an instant rapport with the leftist MPLA but could 
not overcome a mutual distrust with Holdern Roberto, who they deemed “a 
man without conviction, without any fighting spirit, totally submissive to the 
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Americans, corrupt, [and] tribal” Consequently, he relied on American and anti- 
Castro Cuban trainers, while Algiers focused its efforts on the MPLA.” Around 
this time, Algerian instructors shifted to a more ideological political program for 
their charges from the ANC, FRELIMO, MPLA, PAIGC, SWAPO, and ZAPU, 
stressing the need to form a progressive alliance. They were to be reminded that 
“the principal enemy is imperialism, and the final objective is to establish demo- 
cratic and progressive regimes whose program is social revolution” The MAE’s 
Africa desk proposed bringing select candidates to Algeria for political training 
“above the usual standard” who could then constitute a sort of guerrilla elite 
cognizant of the theoretical components of popular war.'° While the success of 
these initiatives is difficult to assess, the Algerian intent was in itself significant 
and doubtless contributed to the deepening polarization of the liberation move- 
ment scene. For all the early talk of the OAU member governments together 
supporting unified nationalist fronts, the groups and their patrons were becom- 
ing irreversibly fragmented largely along Cold War lines. 

Algeria reached out to other like-minded African governments, in addition 
to liberation movements, in the same fashion. Congo-Brazzaville’s revolutionary 
regime immediately made a good impression, with its leaders proclaiming their 
own commitment to “scientific socialism” and admiration for Algeria's policies 
and orientation." In an especially promising sign, at Algiers’s request President 
Massembat-Débat canceled his visit to Israel in the late spring, broke relations 
with Tel Aviv, and paid a visit to Ben Bella in June instead.' The Congolese lead- 
ers asked to send sixty of their own civilian cadres to Algeria for “political com- 
missar internships” inside the FLN and on pilot self-managed farms, in addition 
to training forty military personnel and the president’s own son. “Clearly Congo 
considers Algeria an example,’ the Algerians concluded. “We have a duty to help 
our Congolese brothers consolidate their hold on power and develop a socialist 
economy.’' Moreover, the Brazza-Congolese leaders shared their commitment 
to aiding the regions revolutionary movements, opening up a new front just as 
the situation in the former “Belgian” Congo was turning sour. “We think that 
this is a great opportunity,’ the embassy in Brazzaville observed, “to open our 
country to the [Congolese] elite . . . and ensure the presence of socialism [and] 
an avant garde ready for battle here, thousands of kilometers from Algiers, in a 
country bordering Congo-Léo, Angola, Gabon, and Cameroon.” 

Mali was another extremely poor, left-wing francophone country developing 
ties with China and the USSR, but looking as well to a relatively prosperous and 
developed Algeria for assistance. Modibo Keita’s government and ruling party 
dispatched numerous personnel for technical and political training, and moved 
some students from the USSR and Eastern Europe to study in Algeria’s more 
familiar cultural environment (the ambassador in Bamako even started to refer 
to the “rayonnement of our culture” in the manner of French officials discussing 
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their goals for Africa).% Although the Malians maintained diplomatic relations 
with Israel, otherwise they continued to work closely with Algiers in supporting 
regional revolutionary movements. In particular, the two countries cooperated 
to clamp down on Touareg rebels in the vast desert between them and abetted 
Marxist groups opposed to the pro-French governments of Niger and Senegal. 
Visiting Algiers in August, Keita insisted forcefully to Ben Bella that “either 
Senghor’s regime or ours will fall: coexistence is impossible.”'”° The Algerians 
could easily relate to Mali’s rivalry with its Western-backed neighbors, since it 
was so similar to their own with Morocco: in both cases, each side claimed to 
be locked in an existential ideological struggle. Believing that France was trying 
to suffocate their socialist revolution, the Malians desperately pursued alternate 
avenues of economic assistance in the communist world; one minister wrote 
odes to communist China, while another pleaded with the Soviet ambassador 
that his country was so rich that “increasing the amount of aid you give us could 
not affect you.” As neighboring radical regimes amid a sea of neocolonialism, 
it was inBamako and Algiers’s interest to buttress each other ideologically and 
materially, although there was little realistic scope for the latter. 

Ben Bella also added to the continent’s tensions by pressing ahead with his 
determination to link anti-imperialist causes across different regions, thereby 
bringing some of the most contentious issues in international politics into Africa. 
First, he and his colleagues continued to drum up support for the Palestinian 
cause. Having initially kept the Palestinian nationalist movement at arm’s length, 
probably in deference to Egyptian concerns, in early 1964 the Algerians showed 
their desire to become one of Palestine’s most important sources of assistance. 
In February, several Algerian officers traveled to Lebanon to create a guerrilla 
recruitment and training center, in cooperation with Syrian intelligence, while 
the ANP began to receive Fateh fighters in its own camps that summer, with an 
initial contingent of about 200.” The Algerians also counseled Fateh on politi- 
cal and strategic questions, urging them above all to begin their armed struggle 
as soon as possible, which finally happened on New Year's Day, 1965. Lakhdar 
Brahimi, the ambassador in Cairo, also hosted reconciliation talks between 
Arafat’s group and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) at his residence 
in the Egyptian capital." 

At the same time, Algeria and the other Arab countries vied against Israel’s 
own concerted diplomatic campaign in Africa, where Tel Aviv used trade and 
development deals to garner a good number of reliably sympathetic voters in 
the General Assembly.” However, at this time, Arab efforts to persuade African 
states to cut all ties with Israel met with mixed success and caused some friction 
between Arab and black Africa. The foreign minister of Sierra Leone, Dr. John 
Karefa Smart, observed sharply in early 1964 that “African members of the 
League will have to decide soon where they stand. Are they in the Middle East 
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or in Africa?”!™ In fact, the Algerians and Egyptians were not even reliably suc- 
cessful in persuading radical allies like Mali, Ghana, and Guinea to cooperate 
(for that matter, the Yugoslavians also desisted their entreaties).''’ As of early 
1965, Benhabylès conceded, Israel was still winning this battle. Moreover, most 
Arab governments had yet to show much appreciation for Algeria’s interest in 
African affairs—Iraq alone had recognized the Angolan nationalists’ provisional 
government.’ 

Still, the Algerians persevered in their region-connecting, “interstitial” diplo- 
macy, so that even as they struggled to keep Israel out of Africa, they helped 
bring Cuba and Yugoslavia in. The two were valuable allies in the international 
arena and vital accomplices in supporting revolutionary movements, but they 
suffered from relative isolation in their local environments. American officials 
noted with suspicion that Havana's ambassador in Algiers, Jorge Serguera, fre- 
quently journeyed to places such as revolutionary Zanzibar, while an Algerian 
diplomat served as a translator for the Cuban ambassador to Ghana during the 
latter’s visit to Brazzaville in May.'' On the latter occasion, President Massemba- 
Débat assured Serguera that “in my opinion, the presence at your side of an offi- 
cial from a fraternal country’s embassy gives this occasion the sense of a meeting 
between revolutionary and fraternal countries,” before launching into a paean to 
Algeria’s revolutionary example in choosing Cuban friendship over American 
dollars.''* At the same time, Cuban-Algerian cooperation in supporting national 
liberation movements was so close that Serguera hosted meetings with Ben 
Bella and the movements’ representatives at his own residence in Algiers. Struck 
by the Algerian president’s openness and honesty in responding to the Africans’ 
question, Serguera concluded that Algiers had supplanted Cairo as the capi- 
tal of the continent’s anticolonial movement." Then, in the summer, Algeria 
tried unsuccessfully to rally Africa’s condemnation of the US push to have the 
OAS censure Cuba, yet another example of a steady effort to improve Castro's 
diplomatic position.''® Likewise, the Algerians facilitated Yugoslavia’s efforts to 
expand its influence in Africa. In the two cases, Havana and Belgrade abetted 
Algeria’s ambitious policies by supplementing its meager resources in arma- 
ments, transport, and funds, while in return the Algerians lent these outsiders 
their imprimatur and gave them entrée to African circles. 

Of course, by the latter half of 1964, the Algerians had more means at their 
disposal and became more equal partners in bolder revolutionary enterprises. 
For the Cubans, Algiers was no longer just an entry point to Africa but a bridge 
to Latin America too. Ben Bella had forged a notably warmer relationship with 
Che Guevara in particular and supported all of the younger man’s projects.” 
An Algerian shell company started delivering material to Cuban-allied left-wing 
revolutionary groups in Latin America, while a secluded villa on the outskirts 
of Algiers that had previously served as a notorious torture center for French 
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paratroopers became a discreet base for guerrillas from Argentina, Venezuela, 


and perhaps elsewhere.''® 


The Algerian perspective on Latin America, such as 
it was, passed entirely through a Cuban prism. The MAE’s analyses of the con- 
tinent described an upsurge of popular resistance and revolutionary protest 
against US domination and situated Castroism in the stream of anticolonial 
history. “The revolutionary wind has blown strongly enough from Havana to 
have shaken up the situation in those countries where the United States’ grip is 
still very strong,’ argued the Division Asie-Amérique Latine, “and it threatens 
to substantially change things even more”"” The next stage in Algeria’s Latin 
American outreach was to open an embassy in Brazil, but this project had to be 
abandoned following the right-wing coup against the socialist president, Joao 
Goulart, on 1 April 1964.'° 

In the second half of 1964, all these developments converged on Congo- 
Léopoldville, which once again became the central crisis point of African poli- 
tics. In July the leading secessionist politician from Katanga, Moise Tshombe, 
assumed the position of prime minister in a coalition governmentin Léopoldville. 
Because he was a notorious irredentist, Tshombe’s return was greeted warily 
by a continent whose borders were all the more sacrosanct for their arbitrari- 
ness, but his close association with Western interests and Lumumba’s execu- 
tion was especially damning in left-wing circles.'*! Although they hardly needed 
another reason to loathe him (Ben Bella dubbed Tshombe “a walking museum 
of colonialism”), the Algerians quickly clashed with the new Congolese prime 
minister's evident disinterest in supporting the Angolan nationalists.’ It was 
bad enough that his predecessor, Cyrille Adoula, had backed Holden in prefer- 
ence to the MPLA (creating a relationship that Mario de Andrade decried in 
the pages of Algiers’s Révolution Africaine as “nationalism primarily concerned 
with the immediate securing of large financial support from Western sources . . . 
nationalism as business”), but Tshombe seemed to disdain both factions, turn- 
ing a blind eye to reports of Portuguese aircraft bombarding Holden's camps in 
Congolese territory." When the Algerian ambassador came to see him in late 
September, he lambasted the Angolans for depending on the OAU’s Liberation 
Committee and the hospitality of neighboring states. “All these people have to 
go back to their own country,” he said. “I have my own plan [for Angola], and 
Africa will have to talk to me to solve this problem.” Adjali warned that Tshombe 
boasted great charisma and boundless energy. “He might be the only Congolese 
leader who knows what he is about and what he is doing. Unfortunately for 
Africa, he is anti-African, and we must not hope for him to respect any resolu- 
tion of the OAU, as he only has contempt for [the organization]. ”* 

Unsurprisingly, then, Algeria welcomed the re-emergence of a left-wing, 
Lumumbist rebellion in eastern Congo that summer. Indeed, Algerian instruc- 
tors had helped train some of the fighters from the Conseil National de Libération 
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(National Liberation Council, CNL), also known as the Simbas (“lions” in 
Swahili), in Ghana. Led by former members of Gizenga cabinet, in August the 
CNL reignited the Congo Crisis by declaring a new revolutionary government 
in Stanleyville. In response, Tshombe strengthened the Congolese army’s assault 
on CNL-held territories by relying heavily on white mercenaries (largely South 
African, French, and British) and an air force of anti-Castroist Cuban exiles man- 
aged by the CIA. When the rebels sought to protect themselves by seizing more 
than a thousand white hostages, including American diplomatic personnel, 
Washington resorted to a joint military operation with Brussels in November, 
dropping a regiment of Belgian paratroopers over Stanleyville in order to free the 
hostages and, tacitly, break the rebellion. Once more, Congo had illuminated a 
vast gulf between Western perceptions and those on the left wing of African poli- 
tics, such as the Algerians. Describing the white marble statue of Lumumba, “the 
wild leftist demagogue,” in central Stanleyville as being stained red by the blood 
of the Simbas’ public victims, publications such as Time magazine portrayed the 
revolt essentially as murderous savagery inspired by communist subversion. 
In contrast, the Algerians branded the US-Belgian intervention as “a criminal 
action that cost thousands of lives” and saw the rebels as true Congolese patriots 
battling valiantly against imperialist flunkies and racist guns for hire.” “The situ- 
ation is graver today when Tshombe is imposed from abroad by imperialism,” 
Ben Bella fulminated. “It is no longer Katanga that threatens Congolese unity, it 
is the whole Congo that has become the Katanga of Africa.”!”” 

Léopoldville and Algiers were in a state of diplomatic war. The Algerians 
took a leading role in a campaign to harness African indignation at Tshombe’s 
recourse to South African mercenaries and turn him into an outcast in continen- 
tal politics.” When Modibo Keita visited Algiers in August, Ben Bella recruited 
him to the cause, which also included Egypt, Ghana, and Congo-Brazzaville. The 
Malian president was initially conflicted: he valued the principle of noninterven- 
tion in another African state’s internal affairs, but he recognized that this princi- 
ple could encourage “the stabilization of unpopular regimes, a foreign presence, 
and the emergence of centers of subversion.”!”” However, this anti-Tshombe alli- 
ance failed to have him excluded from an emergency summit of OAU foreign 
ministers that took place in Addis Ababa in early September. Despite the efforts 
of Bouteflika and his allies, the majority of African governments voted at that 
meeting to condemn foreign support for both sides of Congo’s conflict—the 
CNL as well as the Léopoldville government. 

Instead, the radicals achieved their purpose at the Second Non-Aligned sum- 
mit that took place in Cairo, 5-10 October. The Algerian delegation helped 
orchestrate a vote in the conference assembly to forbid the Congolese president's 
participation, though his country was welcome to send a delegation that did not 
include him. Tshombe arrived in Cairo determined to call his opponents’ bluff, 
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leading to the dramatic—and humiliating—spectacle of the Egyptian authori- 
ties physically preventing him from entering the conference building and then 
confining him to his hotel room." The Senegalese, Nigerian, and Liberian 
delegations had voted in solidarity with Tshombe, and several Asian countries 
abstained, but the Algerian diplomatic team believed that, on the whole, they had 
made an important statement by denying their enemy the legitimacy conferred 
by participation in the NAM summit. '*' The act of collective condemnation not 
only was a setback for Tshombe but also helped set the proceedings on a pleas- 
ingly radical and confrontational course. Reflecting afterward, Rédha Malek 
concluded that it was “unquestionably the Tshombe affair that set the tone of 
the Conference and accentuated its resolutely anti-imperialist character.” 1? 

Humiliated in Cairo, Tshombe declared himself to be a victim of “Arab colo- 
nialism” in an obvious effort to stir up resentments between black Africa and 
his twin nemeses in the north, Algeria and Egypt. He immediately turned on 
those countries’ diplomatic missions in Léopoldville, which he (justifiably) 
considered hotbeds of subversion. Unfortunately for the historian, when the 
Congolese security services surrounded the Algerian embassy, the staff inside 
frantically incinerated all their sensitive documents, thereby destroying what 
could have been a treasure trove of information on Congo, neighboring coun- 
tries, and numerous parties and movements in that period.'* The ambassa- 
dor, Abdelhamid Adjali, managed to escape the scene, and he spent the next 
few nights moving from one friendly embassy to another (likely the Ghanaian, 
Bulgarian, and Czechoslovak ones, although this is unclear from his reports), the 
authorities cutting the telephone connection to each in succession in an effort 
to prevent him from communicating with Algiers. Eventually, on 8 October, 
he and his team were allowed to cross the river to Brazzaville, where they set 
about reconstituting the embassy (a move that had been contemplated for 
some months in any case). Having lost most of their equipment, possessions, 
and funds, their precarious situation was rather reminiscent of the GPRA days, 
although the embassy’s dramatic relocation from the “neo-imperialist” Congo 
to the “revolutionary” one also neatly encapsulated Algeria's political trajectory 
across a polarized Africa during the intervening years." 

In any case, with the phony war over, Ben Bella abandoned any equivoca- 
tion over Algeria’s support for the CNL. He publicly declared it a duty for all 
Africans to aid the Congolese rebels’ resistance against white mercenaries, the 
CIA, and Tshombe’s perfidious regime." Though exact figures and details are 
not available, Algeria did appear to substantially increase its military support 
to the CNL, delivered by multiple routes. For example, a cargo ship delivered 
arms to Brazzaville in late September, where the crew had a run-in with French 
soldiers, while an Algerian plane unloaded three truckloads in western Uganda 
in mid-November." Tanganyika was probably still the single most important 
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destination, and the CIA believed that Algiers had to ask for surreptitious Soviet 
137 


assistance in flying munitions down there in greater quantities." In February 
1965, the Congolese asked Djoudi in Dar-es-Salaam for equipment for 6,000 
fighters, and political commissars to train them.'** It is impossible to ascertain 
the exact destination of all these weapons, since once they were in Ugandan, 
Congo-Brazzavillian, or Tanganyikan hands, they might have gone to any of a 
number of different rebel groups (Simba, FRELIMO, SWAPO, MPLA, and so 
on) or have been kept by the recipient country for its own defense.‘ In all likeli- 
hood, however, the Algerians did not care greatly, for whether guns went to the 
army of Congo-Brazzaville, say, or to the Simbas, they aided the anti-imperialist 
cause in southern Africa. Congo, Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia—the Algerian 
instructors told their charges that they faced a common multiheaded foe, and 
therefore they needed to unite their struggle too. In that spirit, the confronta- 
tion with Léopoldville and alliance with Brazzaville seemed to have triggered 
a generalized escalation of Algeria’s revolutionary mission in the region. When 
the leader of a Gabonese opposition group came to them with a sad story of 
having been imprisoned by Tshombe on suspicion of being an Algerian agent, 
the encounter led to the Algerians supporting at least two movements from that 
country.'*! 

Also at this time, Che Guevara consulted closely with Algiers as he formu- 
lated his plans for an ill-fated Cuban intervention in Congo, which begs the 
question of what exactly the Algerians hoped would come of these efforts. Years 
later, Ben Bella claimed to have cautioned the ardent Argentine about the dim 
prospects for the revolution there, but at the time Algerian policy seemed more 
optimistic.'** That same month, for example, when a Malian diplomat shared his 
(ultimately vindicated) fear that the Congolese rebels were really a bit of a dis- 
organized shambles and totally unprepared to govern, Algiers’s man in Bamako 
reminded him piously that “as soon as you accept death with a gun in your 
hand, in the face of foreign intervention and bombardment, then you acquire 
authority” "# So much like the Cuban theory of foco, the myth of the FLN on 
1 November 1954 dictated that courage and commitment mattered far more 
than numbers, organization, or experience. The Algerians did not believe vic- 
tory would come quickly or easily, but they urged their numerous revolutionary 
protégés to commence the armed struggle without delay because they sincerely 
believed that, with sufficient resolve, victory was inevitable. 

In sum, by the first half of 1965, African politics seemed to have returned 
to the divisiveness of the pre-Addis Ababa era, with Algeria a prominent con- 
tributor to the continent’s renewed polarization. Opposing camps were coalesc- 
ing once more, reminiscent of the Casablanca Group and Brazzaville Group 
that had dissolved in the spirit of unity prior to the OAU’s founding. A num- 
ber of the radical countries—including Algeria, the UAR, Sudan, Ghana, and 
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Congo-Brazzaville—met in Accra in late January ostensibly to discuss the 
Congo, but the decision to reconvene as an ideologically coherent group looked 
very much like an attempt to resurrect the Casablanca Group. * The follow- 
ing month, a dozen of the fourteen former members of the Western-oriented 
Brazzaville Group created the Organisation Commune Africaine et Malgache 
(African and Malagasy Common Organization, OCAM) in order to check the 
influence of the radicals. In this light, the MAE’s African desk justly reported, 
“We are far from the coordinated diplomacy envisioned by the Addis Ababa 
Charter. The Congo situation in particular divides the African countries [and] 
discordant voices continue to grow amid the members of the OAU, which could 
jeopardize the future of an already fragile friendship.”'** However, although the 
Algerians and their allies were quick to blame American neocolonialism for 
their continent’s difficulties, while their more Western-oriented peers likewise 
blamed Chinese and Soviet subversion, the reality was that Africa’s postcolo- 
nial elites were at least equally responsible for the further entrenchment of great 
power clientelism and Cold War polarization. 

That said, Ben Bella’s government was willing to sacrifice the West's faith in 
its nonalignment on the altar of anticolonial solidarity. After all, Algiers gave up 
economically beneficial relationships with Britain, the United States, and West 
Germany by taking forceful positions on Rhodesia, Congo, and Israel-Palestine, 
among other issues. Instead, from the Algerian perspective, the greater cost of 
Africa’s polarization was the danger it posed to Third World unity. Alarmingly, 
the OCAM countries demanded that Ghana expel the national liberation move- 
ments it supported." More concerning still, the same group threatened to boy- 
cott Bandung 2. What a disaster it would be for Algiers if the Third World project 
became a casualty of the African Cold War. 


The Battle to Define the Third World 


The period from early 1964 to June 1965 saw Algeria engage to an even greater 
degree in the politics of the Southern Hemisphere. The impulse to do so super- 
seded practical constraints or intensifying political intrigues within the coun- 
try’s ruling circles. While it was clear that Ben Bella personally aspired to a global 
stature comparable to that of Nehru, Nkrumah, or even his idol, Nasser, Algeria’s 
political class was generally united in the belief that theirs was a vanguard nation 
with a duty to show others the path to revolution in the domestic and inter- 
national spheres. Therefore, with the initial period of postindependence con- 
solidation completed, they began to broaden the reach of their diplomatic and 
subversive apparatuses. Desiring greater responsibility and influence over the 
evolution of the Third World project, they agreed to host a varied sequence 
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of international events, including an AAPSO conference in March 1964, an 
Afro-Asian economic conference in February 1965, the following summer's 
World Youth Festival, and, most important of all, the Second Afro-Asian Heads 
of State Summit, or Bandung 2. At these meetings, Algeria and other smaller 
countries urged the convergence of mobilizing themes like Afro-Asianism, non- 
alignment, and the G77, as well as the expansion of the anti-imperialist coali- 
tion into Latin America and even Europe. Yet this agenda of harmonization and 
expansion struggled in the face of worsening antagonisms between powerful 
states—especially China, India, and the Soviet Union—that threatened to split 
the Southern Hemisphere into opposing camps and, even more dangerously, 
provoked a fundamental debate about the very nature and purpose of the Third 
World. Thus the challenge for Algerian diplomacy, in order that Bandung 2 not 
become an ignominious disaster, was to somehow reconcile the competing geo- 
political interests, ideological conflicts, and cultural tensions of more than half 
the world. 

The Algerian leadership's enthusiasm for hosting conferences in this period 
had a pragmatic basis. They celebrated the fact that the steady procession of for- 
eign dignitaries through Algiers gave the city the feel of a “global crossroads,” 
and in early 196$, in the run-up to Bandung 2, official media began trumpeting 
the theme of “Alger: Capitale” as an exercise in Third Worldist branding." But 
it was real influence they sought, more than just the appearance of it. As confer- 
ence hosts, they often had greater say over timing and the list of attendees, in 
addition to being able to steer the agenda through opening and closing speeches 
and the power of the moderator. At the March 1964 AAPSO meeting, for exam- 
ple, the Algerians pressed their globalist, convergent vision for the Third World. 
Ben Bella appealed to the participants to simultaneously broaden the horizons 
of AAPSO and NAM, by committing both organizations to total support for 
African liberation movements, the UNCTAD economic agenda, and expansion 
into Latin America.'** The attendees duly formed a committee to investigate the 
Latin American question, and an AAPSO-sanctioned economic conference was 
convened a year later—also in Algiers. At that conference the Algerians once 
again made the case for bringing Latin America into the Afro-Asian framework 
and for coordinating with the UNCTAD process.'” Consequently, they had 
great ambitions for Bandung 2, which they hoped would finally confirm the Afro- 
Asian movement's expansion into new regions and convergence with NAM and 
UNCTAD. In a similar vein, excluding Tshombe from the Cairo NAM summit 
in October 1964 and the failed attempt to do so in the OAU demonstrated how 
such conferences provided more opportunities for diplomatic maneuvering. 

Moreover, such gatherings helped compensate for the political obstacles and 
resource constraints that still prevented the construction of a foreign policy 
apparatus commensurate with Algeria’s ambitions. In 1964, the MAE almost 
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doubled the number of embassies it operated around the world, and in January 
196$ Bouteflika announced his intent to do so again that year, increasing the 
number of permanent posts from thirty-four to sixty. However, not only did 
Algeria still lack representation in a number of capitals important to its foreign 
relations—only appointing an ambassador to Delhi at the beginning of 1965, 
for example—but the ministry’s internal reports show that its operational effec- 
tiveness left much to be desired. In fact, one major examination of the minis- 
try’s internal affairs that March argued that “we are practically in Year I of our 
Ministry.” Until recently, it explained, 


the majority of our external services [provided] a presence [but] not 
representation in any real sense of the term. [T]he reports provided 
by our Ambassadors [were] veritable cries of alarm. Everywhere, one 
[saw] a lack of competent personnel [and] the total absence of coordi- 
nation with other Ministries. Our diplomats live[d] in perpetual uncer- 


tainty. The shortage of money [was] felt in every area.'5! 


Consequently, the previous months had seen a focus on developing the MAE’s 
central administration, including filing, translation, and archival systems, as well 
as such basic bureaucratic functions as the recruitment of staff and payment of 
salaries. As a result, the report noted with satisfaction, “Our missions [abroad] 
are no longer cut off from the rest of the world and the central administration.’ 
Even so, it vowed, these intensive efforts to develop the ministry’s central and 
external functions would continue because “our international obligations, our 
political choices, our prestige among Third World countries, oblige us [to pos- 
sess] if not true representation, at least an indispensable presence” in the global 
arena. * In light of the difficulty of establishing that presence, it was extremely 
useful when events such as the AAPSO summit instead brought the world to 
Algeria. 

Likewise, AAPSO’s creation of a committee to pursue ties with Latin America 
was a boon to the Algerians’ efforts to increase their own involvement there.'*? 
Havana was their sole embassy in the region, while the head of the MAE’s small 
Latin America and Asia Section, Boufeldja Aidi, had never been there.’** With 
little firsthand knowledge of their own, Algerian diplomats were very reliant 
on their Cuban allies’ embattled, dialectical perspective. They canceled their 
plan to open a second diplomatic mission in Brazil after the right-wing coup 
on 1 April 1964. Algiers immediately blamed Goulart’s fall on Washington's 
neo-imperialist designs; at a reception at the Kremlin a month later, Ben Bella 
rebuffed the Brazilian ambassador’s formulaic pleasantries with the curt obser- 
vation that “we used to be friends ... [before] the counter-revolution” 1 As 
a result, Algeria’s direct engagement with the region continued to hang almost 
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entirely on its relationship with Castro’s government, including increased sup- 
port for the latter’s efforts to export revolution. In a report that could have been 
taken from the pages of a Cuban newspaper, the Latin America and Asia Section 
(presumably Aidi) stated optimistically that “a strong wind of revolution blow- 
ing from Havana has shaken up the situation in those countries where the United 
States’ grip is still very strong, and it threatens to substantially change things 


even more !$6 


In order to evade Washington's close scrutiny of Cuba itself, an 
Algerian shell company continued to transport revolutionaries and munitions 
to the Latin American mainland on Havana's behalf. 

The Algerian appraisal of the Middle East was very similar: the region strug- 
gled against Western and especially American efforts at domination, with Israel 
playing a role similar to that of Tshombe’s Congo as a neo-imperialist client and 
source of division. As in Africa and Latin America, in other words, Algerian dip- 
lomats tended to portray the United States as the primary opponent of regional 
unity and true independence. For example, the famous FLN veteran, Ali Kafi, 
who took over the embassy in Beirut on account of his Arabic language skills, 
spoke of American officials touring the Arab capitals offering economic assis- 
tance as bribes to “defect” to their side." “It is clear, however,” Benhabylès 
argued, “that Arab hopes for the liberation of Palestine can only take concrete 
form if the Arab countries are prepared to confront Washington and London, 
even Paris and Moscow, and to accept all the consequences of such a situation" 
In short, the Algerian analysis of the Middle East region was very consistent with 
the overarching Third Worldist narrative. 

On the other hand, Algeria’s involvement in the Middle East continued to be 
ona smaller scale than its involvement in African affairs. A shortage of Arabic- 
competent personnel was an even greater impediment to expanding the dip- 
lomatic apparatus than in other regions where the Algerians would have been 
less embarrassed about sending someone with limited linguistic qualifications. 
Notably, Ben Bella himself could only speak the Algerian dialect incomprehen- 
sible in the Mashriq, so surrogates such as Tewfik El Madani tended to accept 
presidential invitations to Arab capitals in his stead."*° The other consideration 
was the fact that Algeria was simply too small and peripheral a player in the 
Middle East, and the politics of the Arab world already far too divisive to enter- 
tain the same kind of ambitions that the Algerian leadership had for Africa. In 
Benhabylés’s assessment, despite the solid cultural and religious foundations 
underpinning the dream of Arab unity, that goal would take at least a generation. 
For the time being, only the seemingly solid Algiers-Cairo axis constituted prog- 
ress in a region of shifting alliances and betrayals. “Since the Algerian experiment 
dominates the political scene in the Maghreb, while Egypt constitutes the center 
of political life in the Middle East,” he explained, “it was natural that the alli- 
ance between these two countries would become the most important feature of 
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the relations among all the Arab states”! Therefore, Algeria continued to play 
something of a supporting role to Egypt in inter-Arab affairs. As noted earlier, 
Algiers’s growing support for the Palestinian nationalists was its only really sig- 
nificant initiative in the region, although even this ostensibly universally sup- 
ported Arab cause entailed complications. After Jordanian soldiers clashed with 
Fateh fighters in January 1965, King Hussein complained that the latter had been 
trained in Algeria and that their activities risked inviting an Israeli attack on his 
country. *! Simply put, the Middle East was not nearly as conducive to exporting 
revolution as Africa was. 

At the same time, the Algerian government also had strikingly little direct 
engagement with Asia since independence, but the MAE found it difficult to 
expand its presence in a region that was so central to Third World affairs. Indeed, 
in comparison to the foreign ministry’s Western Europe and North America 
Section, Socialist Countries Section, Africa Section, and Arab Countries 
Section, which all had a clear rationale in terms of Algerias foreign policy doc- 
trine, the Latin America and Asia Section looked rather like the “everywhere 
else” department. In fact, it was not until early 1964 that Algeria opened its first 
two embassies on the continent, in Peking and Tokyo. The prioritization of 
those two capitals reflected pragmatic national interests. Besides being one of 
the great powers of the world, China was becoming one of Algeria’s most impor- 
tant sources of economic and military aid and was also a key partner supporting 
national liberation movements. Likewise, the Algerians hoped that Japan could 
become a valuable source of development assistance and commercial exchange, 
in the same way that Britain and West Germany were despite belonging to the 
“neo-imperialist” capitalist bloc. Conveniently, the new embassy in Tokyo was 
able to quickly hire a familiar local face who had previously served as a transla- 
tor and secretary for the GPRA mission there.’ Sympathetic contacts of this 
kind were extremely useful: not only did the Algerian foreign ministry suffer 
from a severe shortage of English speakers (let alone Japanese or Chinese speak- 
ers), but its limited financial resources meant that it had to carefully consider the 
start-up costs of a permanent mission on the far side of the world, especially in a 
city as expensive as Tokyo. 

Therefore, despite India’s deep association with both Afro-Asianism and non- 
alignment, the first Algerian ambassador only arrived in New Delhi in January 
1965—a full two years after his counterpart had established himself in Algiers. 
This delay was partly attributable to the coolness of Algerian-Indian relations 
that dated back to Nehru’s refusal to recognize the GPRA but continued after 
Algeria's independence, since India continued to keep its distance from armed 
liberation movements and generally uphold a conservative posture in Third 
World affairs that was irksome to the provocateurs who reigned in Algiers. 
They also took a dim view of India’s deepening military relationship with the 
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United States, prompted by border disputes with China, while Delhi’s similar 
conflicts with Pakistan alienated several governments in the Muslim world. 
However, it is doubtful that the Algerians held strong views on the latter subject 
simply because India did not seem to feature prominently in their thoughts at 
all—and it is this fact that probably most accounts for the delay in appointing 
an ambassador. India rarely came up even in lengthy, wide-ranging discussions 
between the Algerians and other parties active in Third World politics, such as 
the Yugoslavian, Egyptian, or Ghanaian governments, among others. The evi- 
dence indicates that by 1964, if not sooner, India had somewhat isolated itself 
through a combination of Nehru’s reserved approach to Third World affairs, his 
disinclination to take up more militant anticolonial causes, and his government's 
antagonistic relations with China, Indonesia (China’s ally), and Pakistan. Nasser 
and Tito seemed to regret that their former partner in the creation of NAM had 
marginalized itself so: the Egyptian president noted that the nonaligned coun- 
tries had not only failed to support India in its dispute with China, but many of 
them actually backed Peking’s position. 

These disputes between the Asian countries became a major problem for 
Algerian diplomacy when they threatened to derail Bandung 2. Indeed, in early 
1964, Ben Bella had confessed to preferring that a second NAM summit be held 
before a second Afro-Asian summit because he anticipated that Asia’s enmities 
would make the latter very difficult to organize." When the official prepara- 
tory meetings for Bandung 2 began toward the end of the year, procedural dis- 
cussions became a proxy battleground for two key dilemmas. On the one hand, 
China wanted to ensure that the Soviet Union would not be invited to attend the 
Algiers Conference; on the other hand, the Indonesian government insisted on 
Malaysia’s exclusion, since the two countries were locked in the territorial dis- 
pute known as Konfrontasi. India was the strongest opponent of both of these 
campaigns: Delhis delegates at the preparatory meetings constantly butted 
heads with their Chinese counterparts, who engaged in increasingly unre- 
strained denouncements and tirades as the weeks went by. When the Indians 
proposed that the summit’s invitation list be determined by majority voting, 
thereby denying China and Indonesia a veto over Soviet or Malaysian partici- 
pation, the head of the Chinese delegation launched into a painfully lengthy 
diatribe accusing the other of trying to sabotage the Afro-Asian Conference 
altogether. Ultimately, this hostile atmosphere put the onus on the Algerians to 
settle seemingly intractable issues; their diplomats were still maneuvering into 
early summer, mere weeks before the conference was scheduled to begin, to 
orchestrate compromises that would allow both Indonesia and Malaysia, China, 
and the Soviet Union to attend. 

Most of all, however, the Sino-Soviet split threatened Algeria’s hopes for 
the Third World project. Moscow and Peking’s ideological battle produced an 
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unprecedented display of enmity when AAPSO met in Algiers in late March 
1964, to the great discomfort and frustration of the other participating coun- 
tries. The Soviet and Chinese delegates barely let one another speak, hijacking 
the proceedings with their continual diatribes and counterdiatribes. In addition 
to claiming that the Partial Test Ban Treaty marked the beginning of a Soviet- 
American compact, at the expense of the developing countries, one Chinese 
representative went so far as to accuse the Kremlin of moral culpability for 
Lumumba’s death, with predictable consequences for the tone of the event.'® 
M'hamed Yazid, the Algerian diplomat presiding over the meeting, threatened 
that his government would leave the organization altogether if the communist 
countries continued to disrupt the proceedings, taking several other African 
countries with it.’ He admitted to a journalist afterward that the hostility 
between Chinese and Soviet delegations had come close to smashing the spirit 
of Afro-Asian solidarity, but that “the maturity of Asian and African movements 
enabled us to pull the conference out of the mud.”’® Being more ferocious in 
their attacks and refusing even to acknowledge that these intercommunist argu- 
ments were a disruption, Chinese diplomats probably came off worse than their 
Soviet rivals in terms of the other Third World countries’ attributions of blame. 
Somewhat unexpected in light of the deft diplomacy that Zhou Enlai had dis- 
played during his recent tour of Africa and the Middle East, the vehemence of 
the Chinese delegation’s assault in Algiers was due to the fact that Peking saw 
the Afro-Asian movement as its last lever of influence in Third World politics. By 
dint of its territorial dispute with India and ideological arguments with Moscow 
and Yugoslavia, China was losing ground to the Soviet message of “peaceful 
coexistence” and the nonaligned “axis” of New Delhi, Belgrade, and Cairo. 
While the Sino-Indian border conflict and Indonesian-Malaysian Konfrontasi 
were two of the most difficult complications that Algeria’s diplomats had to man- 
age, the definitive dilemma at this time was communist China's effort to exclude 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia from the Third World. This goal induced Mao’s 
government to champion Afro-Asianism as the Third World’s central organiz- 
ing theme at the expense of nonalignment. In addition to being a cornerstone 
of both Yugoslavian and Indian foreign policy, nonalignment provided a ratio- 
nale for the participation of China's foes from communist Europe because it was 
a political concept rather than a geographical or racial one like Afro-Asianism. 
Of course, the Soviet leadership did not claim to be nonaligned, but Moscow’s 
policy of “peaceful coexistence” was similar in spirit and rhetoric—to the point 
that some in the Algerian foreign ministry wondered how much it had been 
influenced by the pacific rhetoric of the original Bandung Conference—while 
from a practical perspective, if one accepted that the Yugoslavians were enti- 
tled to attend Third World meetings, it became much more difficult to argue 
against Soviet participation." Moreover, Soviet policymakers also decided that 
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if China was opposed to NAM, then they were for it, so their propaganda lent 
support to the idea of a new nonaligned summit on the basis that it would unite 
anti-imperialist forces “without dividing them on a geographical or any other 
basis”! Consequently, the Sino-Soviet competition for influence with develop- 
ing countries touched on a basic question about the “Third World”: Was it an 
expression of non-Western identity, or was it programmatic in nature, with no 
racial or regional boundaries? 

From the Algerian perspective, China’s insistence on seeing Afro-Asianism 
and nonalignment as competing themes was unwelcome. In early 1964, Ben 
Bella and his staff were bothered by the sense that partisans of each concept 
were racing to hold a summit before the other; “I think that is wrongheaded,” he 
told Tito, “because that question should not be presented as an alternative”! 
His government was strongly in favor of a second NAM heads of state confer- 
ence as well as a second Afro-Asian one; arguing that nonalignment should be 
“quite rightly considered an advanced and slightly progressive aspect of Afro- 
Asianism,” Algerian diplomats worked toward bringing the two strands of Third 
World solidarity together." In that regard, they were pleased by the outcome 
of the second nonaligned summit, which took place in Cairo on $ through 10 
October. First of all, fifty-seven states sent delegations to Cairo, nearly twice 
the number at Belgrade in 1961, including nine from Latin America with 
observer status. Second, the Algerians were satisfied by (and claimed much of 
the credit for) the conference’s strong “anticolonial” spirit, by which they meant 
Tshombe’s exclusion and expressions of support for Palestinian nationalism. 
Third, they believed that the conference had concluded by finding a satisfy- 
ing middle ground between two rival tendencies. The presidents of Mali and 
Congo-Brazzaville had promised Peking that they would, in the words of Zhou 
Enlai, “oppose every maneuver by Yugoslavia and India—allies of the USA and 
the USSR—whose representatives everywhere talk solely about disarmament 
and peaceful coexistence with imperialism.” Along with Sukarno, Modibo 
Keita and Massemba Débat duly criticized the Soviet policy of detente, arguing 
that it betrayed the anti-imperialist struggle in Vietnam and Cuba, and they tried 
to ensure that the conference’ final joint statement had a confrontational, stri- 
dently anti-American flavor. Meanwhile, India and Yugoslavia represented the 
opposing tendency, which, in the view of Rédha Malek, “insisted that peace and 
coexistence are equal in importance to the fight against colonialism.” In the end, 
Malek and his colleagues felt that the conference ended with a compromising 
stance on the subject of peaceful coexistence and the Cold War, while keeping 
NAM ’'s focus where they felt it should be: on anticolonial issues.!”* 

However, it was a concern for smaller countries with a strong investment in 
the Non-Aligned Movement that the Chinese position hardened further after 
the Cairo meeting. Peking was already denouncing the Soviet search for detente 
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as an effort to form an anti-Chinese alliance with the United States, but it began 
to extend this criticism to the concept of nonalignment or neutrality as well. 
Chen Yi, the Chinese foreign minister, told a Malian diplomat that “to refuse 
to condemn Khrushchev’s positions .. . is to align with the USSR, which has 
betrayed the cause of Internationalism. A truly neutral government cannot be 
indifferent to these treacheries.” Likewise, he told the Algerian ambassador, 
M'hamed Hadj Yala, that “Algeria’s policy of nonalignment benefits the USSR; 
it should be grateful to you for it” This argument that neutrality between the 
Soviet Union and China was impossible, and that those who pursued it were 
essentially Soviet dupes, was quite reminiscent of earlier American criticisms, 
expressed most memorably by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in 1956, 
that nonalignment in the Cold War was “immoral.” 

The Algerian government professed its complete neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, with Ben Bella pleading after the disastrous AAPSO meeting 
that the communist world’s ideological differences be excluded from future 
events. “Debate should be first and foremost be on Africa and Asia,” he said, “the 
next conference should be more positive and its character limited to the Afro- 
Asian sphere.”'”° Yet Soviet and Chinese officials saw Algeria as one of the piv- 
otal battlegrounds in the Third World, alongside Indonesia and Egypt, so both 
Moscow and Peking contributed significantly more resources to their competi- 
tion for influence in Algiers than they did in most other countries. In fact, prior 
to Ben Bella’s visit to Moscow in the spring of 1964, Khrushchev admitted to 
the Algerian ambassador that he considered Algeria to be the key to Africa in 
the ideological contest with China, rather than with the West.!” Consequently, 
assessing the joint communiqué that Khrushchev and Ben Bella published at 
the conclusion of the trip, a British diplomat noticed that “the Algerians have 
accepted the Russian line on Russian/Chinese issues,’ particularly by praising 
peaceful coexistence and the Partial Test Ban Treaty, but only publicly backed the 
Soviet position on a portion of contentions between Moscow and the West.” 
In so doing, Ben Bella had likely gone further than he had intended. After all, 
during his discussions with Khrushchev, he had stressed that Algeria wanted 
to maintain its neutrality in the Sino-Soviet split and that he intended to visit 
China himself when the opportunity arose, although he did also say that Algeria 
considered the Soviet Union a vital ally of the Afro-Asian peoples that deserved 
to participate in meetings like the sequel to Bandung, should it occur.'” 

Once Algeria was confirmed as the host of Bandung 2 that autumn, both 
communist powers intensified their efforts to secure Algiers’s support on the 
question of Soviet participation. China’s leaders were able to take advantage of 
the fact that they were already in the Afro-Asian movement. Chen Yi stressed 
to Ambassador Yala, for example, that his government had supported Algeria's 
bid to host the conference over the rival bids of Egypt and Indonesia. Moreover, 
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China provided financing to construct the Club des Pins conference site and 
to cover the costs of accommodating so many Afro-Asian dignitaries. However, 
Yala was concerned by the way the Chinese government publicized its assistance. 
“We know well,” he said in a report on his conversations, “that the provision of 
this credit does not signify that we have aligned with Chinese positions. But we 
should not lose sight of what African leaders might think of Algeria when they 
know in advance that for their stay in Algiers . . . their meals will be paid for by 
Chinese funds.”!® Chinese officials were also quite blatant in linking new offers 
of development assistance (including several large construction projects as well 
as credits to buy industrial machinery) to this issue. When the Algerian econom- 
ics minister, Bachir Boumaza, signed a trade agreement in Peking in September, 
he was on the verge of boarding his return flight when Mao’s foreign minister 
asked him to remind President Ben Bella of “China’s resolute opposition to any 
Soviet participation in the Afro-Asian Conference”! 

With the Chinese and Soviet governments both openly linking their aid to 
Algeria’s position on Soviet participation in the Bandung 2 conference, Moscow’s 
advantages in the economic realm came into clear view. Reflecting the USSR's 
greater financial might in comparison to the PRC, Soviet loans to Algeria in 
1963-1964 amounted to approximately $255 million, whereas China’s loans to 
Ben Bella's regime were valued at $100 million.'*’ But the Soviet advantage was 
not simply financial. For example, in May 1964 Ben Bella joined Khrushchev 
and Nasser for the opening of the massive Aswan Dam project in southern 
Egypt, a showpiece of the Soviet Union’s superior technological, engineering, 
and logistical resources and a demonstration of Moscow’s willingness to take on 
even the most ambitious development schemes. The Algerian government was 
very interested in building its own dams for electrical production and to support 
agriculture, and within two years the Soviets had agreed to construct dozens of 
them for their North African allies.'*? Similarly, the petrochemical institute and 
steel mill that Moscow agreed to build, both deemed vital to Algeria’s develop- 
ment strategy, were beyond Chinese capacities at that time. In addition to the 
fact that the Soviets were simply able to offer larger loans and more credit for the 
purchase of industrial equipment, the Algerians found it difficult to find enough 
Chinese technology worth buying with the credit that Mao’s government did 
provide. When one Algerian economic delegation visited Peking in September 
1964, Yala reported that “in the opinion of the brothers from the Planning 
Administration . . . Chinese industry is at a very low level" 

As a result of the Soviet Union’s greater resources, Soviet economic diplo- 
macy outmatched China’s through much of Africa and the Middle East; only a 
small number of countries—such as Mali, Congo-Brazzaville, and Tanzania— 
were closer to Peking in that regard. Those same countries were among the few 
that identified more closely with Maoist economic theory, which advocated 
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self-reliance and had greater focus on agriculture, than with the Soviet model 
embracing international trade and essentially sacrificing agriculture on the altar 
of industrialization. The Chinese economic message was therefore somewhat 
out of step with the Third World mainstream and the UNCTAD agenda. At the 
AAPSO economic meeting in Algiers in February 1965, the Chinese delegate 
spent a whole evening debating with Boumaza but failed to persuade him on 
these issues.’** 

On the other hand, China was much more involved than the Soviet Union 
in supporting armed anticolonial movements, a major source of strength in its 
relations with countries like Algeria. The former FLN militants who governed 
Algeria hardly needed reminding that China’s support for their struggle for inde- 
pendence was much more extensive than the Soviet Union's had been—though 
Chinese officials certainly liked to bring it up. Following the PLO’s founding in 
January 1964, Zhou Enlai declared that “we are ready to help the Arab nations to 
regain Palestine . . . we are ready to give you anything and everything,” includ- 
ing military and diplomatic support.'% In contrast, the PLO leader, Ahmed 
Shukairy, complained that “for two long years (1963-1965) I knocked on the 
gates of Moscow as though I were Henry IV, standing seven hundred years ago 
before the gates of Canossa, doing penance before the Pope. . . . But the Soviet 
Union did not agree to the liberation of Palestine and did not want to recognize 
the Liberation Organization.”'*” Consequently, Peking’s accusation that peaceful 
coexistence entailed “betraying” anticolonial causes aroused murmurs of agree- 
ment in the Third World’s more radical circles. 

Algerian-Chinese cooperation in this area grew significantly in the course of 
the year, beginning with Peking pledging funds to help support Algeria's guer- 
rilla training centers.'** The Algerians facilitated introductions as well as travel 
between Peking and many of the groups that they supported. For example, 
when the Angolan nationalist leader Jonas Savimbi came to visit Ben Bella, 
the Algerian president instructed his ambassador in Cairo, Lakhdar Brahimi, 
to furnish him with a passport and abet his transit to China—even though 
Savimbi was formally disowned at that time by the OAU, Egypt, and Ghana. * 
Likewise, after he opened the Fateh office in Algiers, the Algerian authorities 
helped Khalid Wazir travel to Peking, Hanoi, and Pyongyong.’”’ In return, Chen 
Yi assured Yala, “Algeria is a revolutionary country and we say this to every 
African delegation that comes to Peking; we advise everyone we talk to to take 
their example from Algeria" An Algerian “economic” delegation that visited 
Peking in December also involved coordinating the two countries’ response to 
the situation in Africa, and the extent to which China could help respond to 
the “wider American offensive” that both countries’ leaders perceived there, in 
terms of armaments, training, and so on. The Algerians were concerned not only 
with supporting liberation movements and the Congolese rebels, but also the 
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possibility that Washington might target them directly.” In February 1965, the 
Chinese delivered a shipment of 12,000 tons of military equipment, for the pur- 
pose of developing an Algerian militia as well as supplying other movements.’” 

Algeria's leaders also shared Yugoslavian and Soviet displeasure at the Chinese 
government’s use of racial arguments to exclude the Soviets from the Third 
World movement. Quite simply, Peking insisted, the Soviets and Yugoslavians 
did not belong in Afro-Asian meetings because they were Europeans. Moreover, 
Chinese officials suggested on occasion that history had proven that nonwhite 
peoples simply could not trust Europeans. The Soviet Union offered one of 
its fiercest rebuttals of Chinese propaganda in February 1964, when Mikhail 
Suslov, the chief ideological theoretician, gave a public speech to the party lead- 
ership accusing Mao’s government of abandoning basic Marxist analysis in order 
to explain anticolonialism with crude nationalist and racist logic."”* Likewise, 
when Ben Bella visited Belgrade the following month, Tito insisted that “we 
should fight the ideas adopted by the Chinese, who say: “We have had enough of 
white hegemony, now we the colored people should dominate’ ” He proposed 
that NAM, at its next meeting, formally condemn the rhetoric of racial division 
and call for greater cooperation between anti-imperialists of every color. * The 
Algerian president agreed with this sentiment emphatically, stating: 


A correction to the idea of nonalignment needs to be brought about, 
as well as an enlargement of the circle of nonaligned states. . . . All the 
countries that signed the charter adopted at the Addis Ababa confer- 
ence... could participate at the [next NAM] conference. Of course, in 
addition to Asian countries, Latin American and European countries, 
among them Finland, would participate at that conference too. We also 
think that ideas about continents and skin color need to be overcome 
because progressive forces exist all around the world.’ 


In other words, Ben Bella wholeheartedly advocated a programmatic, expansive 
concept of Third World solidarity, rather than one based on particularistic iden- 
tities. His Egyptian ally shared this view. When Zhou Enlai had spoken with 
Nasser in Cairo the previous December, he argued the need for a second Afro- 
Asian heads of state summit to demonstrate the unity of non-Western nations 
but found that Nasser was interested only in political alliances, not race-based 
unity. 197 

Although this disagreement concerned fundamentally different conceptions 
of the Third World, in practical terms the Algerian and Egyptian governments 
were worried that any focus on racial dynamics could become a liability to 
their diplomacy in sub-Saharan Africa. They were aware of long-standing trans- 
Saharan sensitivities, especially those relating to the recent history of Arab slave 
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trading. Some Arab representatives made an effort to deny that there was any 
real racial divide in the continent. For example, the head ofthe Egyptian delega- 
tion to the Conference of Independent African States in Monrovia, in August 
1959, told the attendees that Egyptians had historically “freely intermixed with 
peoples all along the River Nile, up to the innermost heart of Africa, in the Great 
Lake Region. We have mixed blood in our veins. I shout it to the world and I am 
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proud of it” However, Ben Bella expressed the more common view when he 


told Tito that “we are white like you, maybe a little more brown.”!” 

Therefore, the North Africans put great emphasis on shared political aims 
and historical experiences. When asked by a Kenyan journalist in 1963 whether 
he worked primarily “for Arab Unity or for African Unity,” Nasser insisted that 
he saw no contradiction between the two.”” Likewise, when Sékou Touré visited 
Algeria in the summer of 1964, Ben Bella and his officials made a concerted effort 
to overcome the Guinean president’s suspicions of Arab intentions by demon- 
strating to him that “Africanism [was] deeply embedded in the popular con- 
sciousness.” These efforts clearly satisfied many influential black Africans. For 
example, the prominent Kenyan nationalist Tom Mboya wrote in 1963, “I have 
come to believe that the great majority of Arabs in North Africa look on them- 
selves as African ... [and] Nasser, Ben Bella and [Tunisia’s Habib] Bourguiba 
demonstrated fully at the Addis Ababa conference their commitment to Pan- 
Africanism.’”” Even so, despite the influence they had already accrued in African 
affairs, Algerian diplomats in particular continued to be conscious of the racial 
factor in continental relations. “In truth,” Abdelmalek Benhabylès conceded in 
one foreign ministry report, “Arab-African relations continue to be marred by a 
set of prejudices and misunderstandings, including racism even. This situation is 
adroitly exploited by Israel and the imperialist countries?" 

Benhabylès and his colleagues were concerned by several examples of hostile 
African elements using the racial factor against them. First, they believed that the 
Israelis played on historic grievances, as well as ongoing intercommunal tensions 
in countries such as Zanzibar and Sudan, in order to stoke African resentment 
of the Arab League's campaign to persuade them to reject Tel Aviv’s economic 
diplomacy. The foreign minister of Sierra Leone, Dr. John Karefa Smart, typi- 
fied a popular view on the subject when he suggested in early 1964 that “African 
members of the League will have to decide soon where they stand. Are they in 
the Middle East or in Africa?”*” In a similar vein, the Algerians suspected that 
Holden Roberto’s FNLA, which had grown increasingly hostile toward them, 
was exploiting “tribalism” to attack the mixed-race leadership of the MPLA as 
well as the Arab and communist countries that supported them. Jonas Savimbi 
told the OAU that summer that Roberto had surrounded himself with mysterious 
Americans of African heritage, implying a corruption of pan-Africanist sentiment 
by the CIA.” But it was the Congolese president, Tshombe, who used race in the 
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bluntest fashion against his North African foes. Following his humiliating rejec- 
tion at the NAM summit in Cairo in October 1964, he thundered that Nasser 
was “motivated only by a feeling of domination vis-à-vis the Congo and black 
Africa”?% When he returned home, he staged a “re-enactment” of Arab slave raid- 
ers descending ruthlessly on a nineteenth-century Congolese village, before a 
crowd of 50,000 people in Léopoldville’s main stadium.” It was, the Algerians 
noted, a “campaign of hatred and racism against the Arabs” that seemed hypo- 
critical in light of Tshombe’s reliance on Belgian paratroopers, South African mer- 
cenaries, the CIA, and anti-Castroist Cubans to crush to his domestic enemies.” 

Meanwhile, Soviet and Chinese pressure on the Algerian government and 
other African countries steadily mounted as the Afro-Asian Conference in 
Algiers approached. Although the Soviet leadership had initially promised not 
to make life awkward for its Third World allies, in the spring of 1965 Moscow 
began to press heavily for inclusion in the conference, while the Chinese gov- 
ernment was determined to outmatch these efforts.” Zhou Enlai visited 
Algiers twice, in April and May, while numerous Algerian delegations traveled 
to each of the communist rivals to conclude further aid and cooperative agree- 
ments: Boumedienne led a military delegation to Moscow, while an FLN party 
delegation continued the unusual escalation of its relations with the CPSU, with 
the latter starting to acquire substantial influence over Algerian plans to fully 
develop its one-party system and strengthen connections between the regime 
and the populace.”'® Notably, the FLN delegates returned to Algiers convinced 
that their government should actively lobby for the Soviet Unions participa- 
tion in the Afro-Asian Conference.’ In fact, Ben Bella had secretly reached an 
agreement the previous month with Modibo Keita, Sékou Touré, and Kwame 
Nkrumah that the four radical African states would collectively support Soviet 
and Malaysian inclusion, although the Algerians would continue to be circum- 
spect about their stance until the foreign ministers’ meeting scheduled for 23 
June, a week before the conference, when final decisions would be made.*”” Even 
so, there was real concern in Algiers that, even if they did manage to secure Soviet 
participation without incurring a Chinese boycott, the two countries might then 
hijack the proceedings with their reciprocal tirades and invective.” 

That agreement between Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, and Mali was due in part 
to resentment of the Chinese government’s increasingly heavy-handed methods 
of persuasion. Describing one conversation with the Chinese foreign minister, 
Chen Yi, that veered abruptly from vilification of the Soviet Union to culinary 
matters, Hadj Yala wrote: 


This is very much the style of Chinese politics, which is a curious 
amalgam of subtlety, calculated generosity, false modesty, chauvin- 
ism, verbal abuse and sometimes crude insults. . . . There is no restraint 
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anymore with the Chinese, who are trying to drive Third World coun- 
tries to make a choice and choose sides with regard to the USSR. The 
Afro-Asian countries’ missions in Peking are subjected to intolerable 
pressures.”!* 


Yala complained that the Chinese authorities imposed petty inconveniences 
on the diplomatic community in Peking, such as impeding interaction between 
the representatives of Third World countries in Peking and those of the Eastern 
European countries, and forbidding travel to the Soviet Union even to catch con- 
necting flights to other destinations. His colleagues in Algiers also found Chinese 
behavior at the Bandung 2 preparatory meetings increasingly unreasonable: at 
one point, the Chinese and the Indonesians insisted on inspecting the Club des 
Pins construction site because they suspected the Algerians of concocting false 
delays in order to gather more support for the Soviet Union and Malaysia.’'* To 
be fair, Chinese diplomats had complaints of their own. Bemoaning that inordi- 
nate flattery was necessary to influence the policies of Ben Bella and his officials, 
one Chinese report noted that “the Algerian ruling group is very arrogant and 
conceited, but its tiger’s ass can still be petted.’”"® 

Nevertheless, by 1965 political elites in many of the smaller Third World 
countries were of the view that the Sino-Soviet rivalry had became an almighty 
pain in that part of the tiger’s anatomy. The Malian leadership, for example, 
simultaneously resented the Soviet Union's disruptive efforts to attend the Afro- 
Asian Conference and the Chinese assertion that nonalignment was impossible 
on this issue.”'” Representing Algeria at one meeting at the AAPSO secretariat in 
Cairo, M’hamed Yazid suggested that both of the two great communist powers 
needed to remember that “if the small nations need the large ones, [the latter] 
are also in need of the small ones.” At the AAPSO economic summit in Algiers, 
Che Guevara launched into a contentious speech that accused both Moscow and 
Peking of pursuing self-interested economic relations with poor countries; while 
his hosts could not afford to be as undiplomatic as he was, they did agree with 
Guevara's basic contention that the Soviet Union and China had the mentality of 
established powers, not genuine revolutionaries.’ Behind closed doors, hold- 
ing a seminar for the Algerian diplomatic corps that May, Bouteflika argued that 
“when we look at... the Third World, we see it divided by China and the USSR, 
weakening the struggle against colonialism. It is the countries of the Third World 
that constitute the spear-tip against colonialism, not the doctrinaire states”??? 

All told, by June 1965, the Algerian government was struggling to hold the 
Third World together. As Bandung 2 approached, its ambitious diplomacy had 
produced some notable successes: securing the admission of liberation move- 
ments to the conference with full status, putting expansion into Latin American 
on the Afro-Asian agenda, and generally defending the inclusive programmatic 
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conception of the Third World alliance against more divisive, racially themed 
interpretations. Yet the near impossibility of managing the various contentions 
that threatened to disrupt the conference also highlighted the limits ofthe coun- 
try’s power. Algeria’ close relations with the communist world, intensified by 
Sino-Soviet competition, had damaged some of its relationships in the Arab 
world and Africa, to the point that the OCAM group was threatening to boy- 
cott the Algiers conference. Of course, much more damaging absences would 
occur if the hosts’ desperate last efforts, in the final week of preparations, failed 
to broker compromises over Soviet and Malaysian attendance. The possibility 
of Bandung 2’s ignominious collapse was still very real. Moreover, the strain of 
mediating intense rivalries between much more powerful countries than Algeria 
was evident inside the foreign ministry; Bouteflika complained that personnel 
posted abroad were starting to exhibit the effects of constant ideological and 
propagandistic bombardment.” That complaint also indicated how interna- 
tional pressures were affecting Algeria's domestic affairs, as a consequence in 
particular of the extension of Moscow and Pekin’s competition into that realm. 
With the Soviet Communist Party advising the development of the FLN and 
communist influence on Algeria’s economic policies more visible by the day, 
even Yugoslavian observers began to worry about the possibility of alienating 
the country’s “Arabist” and Islamist elements.”” Perhaps President Ben Bella 
had staked too much of his own credibility on the potentially impossible task of 
maintaining the harmony of the Third World. 


Algeria's Internal Reaction to Globalism 
and Globalization 


Essentially, the Third Worldist agenda had segmented into three distinct strands 
since the first Bandung meeting in 1955. Much to the frustration of Algerian 
diplomats, the first two of those strands—nonalignment and Afro-Asianism— 
had acquired different meanings and even begun to compete with one another 
for the loyalty of developing countries, but the prospects of the third, economic 
component of Third Worldism had never seemed better than in 1964. That year, 
the first UNCTAD took place in Geneva from March to June, bringing together 
nearly eighty states from across the developing world to demand fundamental 
revisions to the structure of the international economy to the benefit of the poor. 
In notable contrast to the divisive bickering over membership of the nonaligned 
and Afro-Asian clubs, the continents of Africa, Asia, and Latin America were 
all ell-represented in UNCTAD, with the well-regarded left-wing Argentinian 
economist Raúl Prebisch becoming the first secretary-general of the body’s new 
permanent secretariat.” Moreover, radical and moderate governments found 
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much common ground on economic matters, agreeing that the rich countries 
owed more development assistance to the poor ones, and that the latter ought 
to receive a “fairer” price for their agricultural and mineral exports. Faced with 
this show of unanimity, Eastern European officials declared their support for 
Geneva’ Group of 77 (G77), while their Western counterparts fretted.” 
Capturing the moment’s Third Worldist sense of triumph, Secretary-General U 
Thant insisted that “North-South tensions are fundamentally as serious as East- 
West ones” and hailed UNCTAD’ creation as proof of the new nations’ ability 
to shape international politics.” 

Unsurprisingly, the Algerian foreign ministry greeted the Geneva meeting 
extremely enthusiastically. In the view of the MAE’s Economic and Cultural 
Affairs Section, the conference had “enabled our countries to cross an important 
threshold in their struggle on a global scale to stand up to the affluent countries 
of the capitalist world. This was an event without precedent in history”? The 
nationalist leadership had always supported the UNCTAD agenda because, in 
spite of the promise of oil and natural gas wealth and a near-First World physical 
infrastructure, Algeria was as dependent on exporting basic commodities as any 
of its peers, and crushingly overdependent on its economic relations with the 
former colonial occupier. “Thoughout the colonial period,’ Ben Bella reminded 
the FLN cadres in April 1964, “nearly everything that Algeria sold and every- 
thing that it bought went to and came from France.” After independence, there- 
fore, the goal was to “free ourselves from this narrow economic subjugation that 
could have quickly assumed the same force as political subjugation.’””’ Yet the 
Algerians also agreed with U Thant when he argued that the solution to under- 
development was not autarky. “In any society in the world of today,’ the UN 
secretary-general reminded the Geneva attendees, “there is a need for ensuring 
that, somehow, a global outlook is developed.’ In this spirit, Algiers played host 
to the Second Economic Seminar of Afro-Asian Solidarity in February 1965, 
attempting to place as much emphasis on the economic component of Third 
Worldism as on the political one. Likewise, the Algerian government sought to 
expand and diversify its sources of trade and assistance, not to substitute French 
support for another country’s, nor to seek some form of self-sufficiency. 

Ironically, therefore, the challenges to Algeria’s economic goals did not come 
principally from external factors, as was the case for its pursuit of nonaligned 
and Afro-Asian solidarity. Instead, with the international environment being 
relatively promising in this area, the reaction to Algeria's globalist vision came 
from inside, in the form of local social opposition to the proliferation of for- 
eign interests and foreign advisers. In a sense, Algeria in the mid-1960s reacted 
against two competing forms of globalization. While the political elite was pri- 
marily concerned with containing the “neo-imperialist” capitalist world system, 
many regular Algerians were more bothered by a sort of “socialist globalization” 
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in the form of the “pieds rouges,” advisers from communist countries, and the 
ideological and cultural influences that they brought with them. In that sense, 
the Algerian Revolution was becoming too internationalist for many of the 
country’s inhabitants to bear. 

Considering first Algeria’s ongoing efforts to diversify and expand its sources 
of trade, a substantial tension persisted between the leadership’s revolutionary 
aspirations and pragmatic concessions. At the beginning of the year the min- 
ister of the economy, Bachir Boumaza, outlined what some Western officials 
interpreted as Algeria’s NEP, that is, its efforts to reconcile socialism with the 
need for Western capitalism. Boumaza explained that his government’s mixed 
approach to trade had pinpointed certain sectors and goods for nationalization, 
principally in agriculture, while leaving foreign industrial and energy concerns 
untouched.” Consequently, several of the major capitalist economies contin- 
ued to enjoy a substantial and even growing share of Algeria's trade, relative 
to the socialist and communist world. Apart from France, therefore, Britain, 
Italy, Holland, and Belgium were Algiers’s principal trading partners in 1964; 
for example, the total value of trade with Britain (roughly $65 million in 1964 
dollars) was six or seven times greater than with the USSR ($9.5 million for 
the nine months to September). Of course, communist governments such as 
the Soviet and Chinese ones offered credit to buy their goods, or else imported 
Algerian agricultural and mineral goods in exchange, but these figures repre- 
sented precious flows of hard currency. Overwhelmingly, when the Algerian 
government spent its scarce hard cash, it did so in the West, principally on 
advanced technology unavailable in the East, and overwhelmingly Algeria's 
inflows of hard currency came from the same place. Britain and Italy, notably, 
were the biggest importers of Algerian minerals, and they signed agreements to 
buy natural gas that soon became cornerstones of the national economy, which 
spurred substantial investment in the necessary transportation and liquefaction 
facilities. 

Nevertheless, it was widely acknowledged within the foreign ministry that the 
current state of Algeria’s external economic relations was at odds with the coun- 
try’s fundamental principles. “As a country with a genuinely socialist vocation,” 
one report on the subject pondered, “can we integrate with a liberal economic 
grouping [like the EEC]? There is no precedent for this situation.” Moreover, by 
pursuing opportunities in the West, Algeria was neglecting the much more diff- 
cult task of promoting economic relations within the Third World. “Objectively, 
we are turning our backs on Arab unity and African integration,” warned the 
same report. “This is totally contrary to our [ideological] choices, and let’s not 
pretend that we can integrate ourselves into these three groupings simultane- 
ously, [as] they are totally incompatible. It’s pointless to go into the reasons why, 


which are of a brutally economic nature.””” 
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The potential for fruitful economic ties with other developing countries 
being so meager, the industrialized communist world continued to offer a more 
palatable alternative to the West. Czechoslovakia, historically a destination for 
Algerian agricultural and mineral exports before independence, was a good 
example. Throughout 1963, Algiers failed to conclude a new trade agreement 
with Prague on account of the latter’s insistence on being paid in hard currency, 
but Algeria’s growing importance to Soviet diplomacy evidently overcame this 
obstacle, and in March 1964 the two countries concluded an exchange agree- 
ment worth $9 million. Ben Bella stopped in the Czechoslovak capital on his 
return from Moscow that spring, when his hosts agreed to provide agricultural 
advisers and a loan of $15 million to buy modern farming equipment. With 
such agreements in mind, the MAE’s Economic and Cultural Affairs Section 
observed that “economic cooperation with [the socialist] countries has proven 
particularly valuable after our socialist vocation drove away many of the French 
who remained after independence, and began to inspire prudence and reserva- 
tions among Westerners.”*** Even so, there was a perceptible ambivalence among 
Algerian officials about the character and value of this type of cooperation. For 
some, exchange agreements such as the one concluded with Czechoslovakia 
represented encouraging progress toward a socialist-style trading paradigm, but 
others would have preferred currency payments for Algerian iron ore, building 
materials, or fruit. Certainly, some Algerians quietly agreed when Che Guevara 
undiplomatically lambasted the Soviet Union and China, at the February 1965 
Afro-Asian economic seminar, for valuing developing countries’ output at inter- 
national market prices when they negotiated these agreements.” There was a 
widespread sentiment that true socialist solidarity should dictate assigning these 
goods a “fairer” value, and it became common in later years for Algerian officials 
to stress the unromantic “businesslike” nature of their relations with the Soviet 
Union during this period. 

In effect, Ben Bella’s government was damned if it did and damned if it did 
not, since it was criticized both for selling out Third Worldist principles by 
dealing with Western capitalists and for jeopardizing the national economy by 
scaring away foreign investment. Nowhere was this quandary clearer, or more 
sensitive, than in Algeria’s evolving relationship with France. Criticism of Ben 
Bella’s handling of this issue mounted as Paris retaliated against nationalizations 
and other revolutionary policies detrimental to French issues by reducing the 
total amount of aid for 1964 and 1965, and by greatly increasing the proportion 
of “tied aid” that obligated Algeria to spend those moneys in France itself.” As 
in other areas of the country’s international relations, Bouteflika’s MAE strove to 
coordinate policy toward France and bring it more directly under the ministry’s 
authority, with the head of the MAE’s French Affairs Section, Djamal Houhou, 
decrying the “anarchic state” of bilateral relations and warning that “we must 
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apply the brakes hard to this detrimental situation, which is sure in the near term 
to incur repercussions for the Government’s general policies and undermine the 
national interest”? In addition to replicating the old GPRA’s turf wars against 
the other branches of the wartime FLN, by late 1964 and early 1965 the MAE’s 
rationalization efforts might well have taken on the subtext of growing tensions 
between Ben Bella and his foreign minster, who was one of the key figures in 
Boumedienne’s so-called army clique. A notably frank report by the foreign min- 
istry’s economics desk, for example, bemoaned “successive political crises in our 
relations with France, surmounted each time through laborious negotiations, 
often at the ministerial level, leading to drastic cuts in French financial assistance 
as stipulated in the Evian Accords”? 

Aside from financial aid provisions, the Algerian government’s two primary 
concerns vis-a-vis France were wine and hydrocarbons, which were by far the 
country’s two most important export products.’ Although Algeria was in 
fact the world’s fourth-largest wine producer by volume, as Houhou noted, its 
viticulture sector was “essentially a product of colonization,’ designed entirely 
toward servicing the needs of the French wine industry. Although it was a use- 
fully labor-intensive industry, local cultural traditions ensured there was almost 
no domestic demand for the wine industry’s output. “Algeria finds itself in an 
exceptional situation.” Houhou warned Bouteflika, “since it must find external 
markets for a near entirety of its viticultural production.” With Paris in a position 
to dictate how much Algerian wine it would buy each year and at what price, he 
explained, “a French decree could reduce two million Algerians to famine.””*° 
Second, the oil and gas sector entailed similar concerns for the substance of 
Algeria’s independence and the viability of the national economy. Although 
developing the energy sector would require massive investment without directly 
producing a great deal of employment, the scale of the potential export revenues 
overshadowed all other considerations in terms of national economic policy. 
Algiers submitted to Paris amemorandum to this effect in late 1963, arguing that 
hydrocarbons were not a simple product but of central strategic import to the 
national economy. Therefore, the Algerian government implied, the country’s 
economic security could not be guaranteed so long as hydrocarbon research, 
production, and transportation remained entirely in the hands of foreign busi- 
ness interests.” 

Because the Sahara's oil and gas were almost as important to the French gov- 
ernment as to the Algerian one, Ben Bella was able to execute a dramatic reversal 
in the declining trajectory of Franco-Algerian relations. Returning from a visit 
to Belgrade in March 1964, he surprised everybody (including most of party 
traveling with him) by flying to France for a previously unannounced meeting 
with de Gaulle at the latter’s home. The atmosphere of the two presidents’ 
discussions, on 13 March, was perhaps surprisingly warm. Ben Bella recounted 
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the time when de Gaulle, as the leader ofthe Free French forces, had decorated 
him for bravery in battle during the Italian campaign in 1944, and at the end 
of their talk, the French president made a point of walking Ben Bella back to 
the helicopter that would fly him to the airport. Atmospherics aside, both men 
had much to gain from an improvement in the bilateral relationship after the 
previous year’s tensions. They each suffered from domestic criticism for the per- 
ceived failure of coopération—in Ben Bella’s case because of Algeria’s continued 
economic woes—and they were also both willing to discreetly deviate from key 
aspects of their public positions in order to improve the situation.’ Ben Bella 
told de Gaulle that he welcomed cooperation as an equal collaboration between 
two independent countries that also shared an interest in addressing the world’s 
problems. In other words, in return for a healthy resumption of French economic 
assistance in a manner that suited Algeria’s national development strategy, Ben 
Bella’s government would cooperate with de Gaulle’s efforts to increase France's 
influence in the Third World.” 

In essence, Ben Bella promised to negotiate a new treaty over French access to 
Algeria’s hydrocarbon resources, as the Evian stipulations in this regard were set 
to expire the following year. Additionally, the Algerian government would con- 
tinue to turn a blind eye to France’s ongoing nuclear tests in the desert until they 
could be transferred entirely to the Pacific on a similar time frame. In return, de 
Gaulle would continue to override the mounting objections of his own officials 
and uphold existing aid programs and would agree to a new treaty that commit- 
ted France to purchasing Algerian wine for several more years. Moreover, Paris 
accelerated the withdrawal of its remaining military presence and deprioritized 
the controversial issue of recompensing French citizens for the properties they 
had lost in Algeria. All in all, the meeting allowed Ben Bella to return home 
with his stock enhanced: he could claim to have advanced the country’s core 
economic interests by safeguarding coopération and to have extracted further 
concessions by negotiating with de Gaulle face to face, as the leader of an inde- 
pendent nation meeting with his equal.” 

As a consequence, trans-Mediterranean relations became very much a func- 
tion of the personal relationship between the French and Algerian presidents. 
That summer an official from the Quai d’Orsay told a British colleague that the 
order had come down to be very lenient in their dealings with Algiers; “under 
our present monarchical order,” he dryly observed, “French policy is much influ- 
enced by personal factors . . . and [Ben Bella] greatly impressed the General by 
the respect he showed toward him during their meeting” The compromise 
between them rested on the mutual recognition that postcolonial relations were 
a subject of great sensitivity in both their countries, and the belief that they were 
both much more reasonable than the alternatives. Just as many French officials 
despaired at de Gaulle’s indulgence toward the Algerians, he seems to have 
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believed that the likes of Boumedienne and Bouteflika were inclined to be much 
less cooperative than Ben Bella. Revealingly, de Gaulle instructed Ambassador 
Georges Gorse in March 1965 to tell the Algerian president that although he 
understood his need to make a show of obduracy for domestic consumption, 
it was high time for the oil and gas negotiations to reach their conclusion. 
Recognizing the benefit Ben Bella drew from high-profile sojourns abroad, de 
Gaulle warned that he would not be welcome again in Paris until a new petro- 
chemical treaty was signed.” 

In short, Algeria’s economic diplomacy was a contentious issue domestically, 
since each new dealing with the West, the East, or the French could touch dif- 
ferent ideological nerves. With the country’s generally grim economic situa- 
tion continuing to refute the revolution’s promises, a growing chorus of voices 
accused the government of sacrificing too many of their principles for the sake of 
pragmatism, or the inverse. By early 1965, Algerian officials acknowledged that 
their country’s economy had been in a state of tumult since independence, but 
perhaps slightly defensively argued that falling productivity and organizational 
chaos were a natural and unfortunate consequence of their socialist reforms. He 
added that there was no question of submitting to Western “blackmail” by mod- 
erating their strident positions on Vietnam or Congo in order to court greater 
investment and aid. Unfortunately, economic questions were all the more 
contentious in Ben Bellist Algeria by dint of the government’s intentional open- 
ness to foreign capital and personnel—a policy that defied the stereotypically 
hermetic socialist mentality. 

Regardless of the tensions between Algiers and Paris, there was a still a 
massive French presence in the country. In 1964, nearly 5,000 French citizens 
worked at almost all levels of the Algerian civil service, representing 43 percent 
of the total at the lowest administrative grade “A,” and a striking 77 percent of 
those at the midlevel grade “B?” The embassy official responsible for coordinat- 
ing the activities of these coopérants, Stéphane Hessel, described working with “a 
strange overlapping of Frenchmen and various backgrounds and Algerians of 
differing varieties” in reference to the broad political spectrum represented in 
the state bureaucracies. Among the French were holdovers from the old days— 
schoolteachers in remote regions and military doctors in the Sahara who had 
as little contact with the new authorities as they had with the ancien régime— 
as well as new arrivals in search of salary or adventure, and the true believers, 
“militants of the tier-mondiste revolution, dedicated to serving as the leaven for a 
people taking their own destiny in hand.” On the Algerian side, he encountered 
a mixture of reactions to the new situation: some resented taking advice and 
orders from the French, while others were grateful for any assistance in join- 
ing the modern era. Many who had studied in France, in Hessel’s opinion, “felt 
almost as disoriented in their own land as the coopérants assigned to them.”?*° 
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Complicating this picture was the arrival of growing numbers of advisers, 
medical staff, and technical experts from the communist world, which obliged 
the Algerian government to create a dedicated Direction de la Coopération 
Economique et Technique in September 1964.”*' Although in competition with 
the French at the level of international politics, the communist visitors shared 
their relatively comfortable lifestyle with regard to the local context. Paris, 
Moscow, and Prague, for example, all hashed out an agreement to share respon- 
sibility with the Algerian authorities for paying the foreign experts’ relatively 
generous salaries, although even their local counterparts were remunerated at a 
level closer to that of the industrialized world than the general level of poverty 
in the country would suggest.*? As a consequence, astute observers noted, “gov- 
ernment payrolls gave downtown Algiers traffic jams and a veneer of prosper- 
ity,’ while regional towns lacked for commerce and employment. Economics 
minister Bachir Boumaza admitted that Algeria had actually imported $40 mil- 
lion worth of new cars in 1963, but he promised a new era of austerity, and in a 
bid to combat inflation his ministry opened a dozen Magasins-Pilotes Socialistes 
(Pilot Socialist Shops) in the capital at the beginning of the new year.”™ Popular 
resentment of this cosmopolitan technocratic class was already rising, and the 
confusing mixture of agnostic technocrats, Western capitalists, and Marxist fel- 
low travelers only added to the impression that an essentially opportunist elite 
was taking hold of the country.“ 

Exacerbating matters was the fact that all of the competing developing 
paradigms privileged urban society and the industrial sector over the rural 
world. Less than a year into autogestion’s much-hyped indigenous experi- 
ment in decentralized socialism, a rich multinational technocratic layer began 
to impose itself as the true successor to the colonial order. Algiers sought 
to boost production through national planning apparatuses like the Office 
National de la Reforme Agraire (National Office for Agrarian Reform, Algeria, 
ONRA), an entity that inherited much of the staff (French and Algerian) and 
the institutional habits of a similar late-colonial effort at agricultural devel- 
opment. However, the ONRA also dispatched its personnel on fact-finding 
missions to countries like Yugoslavia, Egypt, and Cuba, where the persua- 
sive Che Guevara argued emphatically that autogestion was a mistake and 
preached the virtues of strict central control. At rowdy consultative meet- 
ings, local self-management committee leaders strenuously protested the 
diminishment of their autonomy, but their cries for the “democratization” of 
autogestion went unheeded. When Mustapha, the manager of a small vine- 
yard, first moved into his former pied noir boss’s house, autogestion promised 
that he would inherit the responsibilities that came with it. By 1964, however, 
he found himself being ordered about like before, only now by the apparat- 
chiks parachuted in from Algiers to apportion fertilizer and other necessities 
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as they saw fit. He complained that he had become “a cog like any other in 
the great socialist machine, without any rank and having to prove himself 
anew.” Moreover, contrary to the myth that the Algerian Revolution had 
been fought in the peasants’ name, the efforts of the rural majority went to 
subsidize urban development. “In the coming years,” Ben Bella admitted, “the 
resources produced by the self-managed lands will be a vital source of finance 
for industrialization.”** 

The backlash against Algiers also had cultural aspects, most notable in reli- 
gious and moral conservatives’ distaste for the cosmopolitan mores so evident in 
the streets of the capital. Boasting an almost European urban infrastructure and 
a sizable stratum of cultured, well-educated French-speaking locals, the Algerian 
capital was very accessible to sub-Saharan conspirators, Quebecois national- 
ists, Iberian dissidents, or even CIA officers in search of an agreeable posting.” 
Foreign and local women strolled the sun-bleached avenues in miniskirts, while 
an American journalist found that “young African exiles, some with beards or 
goatees, all with plenty of time for all-night talk, give cafes in downtown Algiers 
a look of the Left Bank in Paris.” Even as the diplomatic corps rejoiced in this 
sense of being a global crossroads, social friction was intensifying. After inde- 
pendence, the flow of migrants from the countryside increased even further, 
bringing the rural world’s popular understanding of Islam and decent behavior 
onto the city streets. Likewise, the rank-and-file mujahideen who took up thou- 
sands of jobs in the administrative apparatus did not always share the attitudes 
of the FLN’s representatives abroad, and the first symptoms of disillusionment 
gradually set in among some of the leftist women who had been drawn to the 
Algerian Revolution’s progressive reputation but were now often frustrated by 
their interactions with male officialdom.*! Then, in January 1964, a new associa- 
tion called al-Qiyam al-Islamiyya (The Islamic Values) rallied a crowd of 3,000 at 
the University of Algiers, where they enthusiastically applauded speeches calling 
for the full implementation of sharia (Islamic law), religious teaching in schools, 
rapid Arabization, and “decent” strictures on women’s behavior and the interac- 
tion of the sexes.” 

Of course, the Islamic movement did not focus purely on cultural issues, 
and at least some of its participants shared elements of the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood’s political-ideological program. Al-Qiyam denounced Ben Bella’s 
close association with Trotskyists and communists, insisting that “no commu- 
nist, secular, Marxist-socialist, or nationalist party ... can exist in the land of 
Islam.” While the entire history of independent Algeria should not be over- 
simplified into a predetermined struggle between Islamism and authoritarian 
secularism, there is no doubt that in Ben Bella’s time the corrosive combination 
of economic stagnation, bureaucratism, and a jarring interaction of the interna- 
tional and domestic domains was already evident.” As early as 1964, Sheikh 
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Bashir Ibrahimi warned the authorities that “our country is sliding nearer and 
nearer to hopeless civil war, 


[and] an unprecedented moral crisis and insurmountable economic 
difficulties. Those governing us do not seem to realize that what our 
people aspire to above all is unity, peace and prosperity and that the 
theories on which their actions should be founded are to be found not 


in foreign doctrines but in our Arab-Islamic roots. 


In some ways, independent Algeria suffered from its leaders’ inveterate inter- 
nationalism and their globalist outlook. When Mohammed Harbi tasked a 
French social scientist to investigate the causes of a peasant insurrection in the 
Aurés, she concluded that it was the result of “the conjunction of inadequate 
economic integration with an all-too-perfect integration into the ideology of 
industrial society.” Unlike their counterparts in other developing countries, she 
argued, Algerian peasants had enough acquaintance with the wider world to 
grasp the extent of their marginalization.” In a sense, the Algerian Revolution 
was a victim ofits own success. Its leaders’ impatience and desire for rapid socio- 
economic transformation stoked resentment and a sense of dislocation among 
the very people they were trying to help. 

Ben Bella later claimed to have experienced a moment of clarity on the road 
to the ancient city of Souk Ahras, about a month before he expected to open the 
Bandung 2 conference. The inhabitants of a small town intercepted his convoy 
in order to berate their president for becoming entrapped in the big city, cutting 
himself off from the Algerian hinterland. “You shouldn't go back to the capital,” 
he said to himself, “you should stay here amongst your own kind [the peasants]. 
Why go back to where there’s nothing but consuls, ambassadors, politicians, 
merchants and bureaucrats?”#? But the allure of the global was too strong, and 
after enjoying the locals’ hospitality for a night Ben Bella was back on the road to 
Algiers, speeding to an appointment with destiny. 


Crossroads 


A decade after the original Bandung Conference, the Third World movement 
was at a turning point. Since that storied 1955 meeting, nearly all of Africa had 
decolonized, Western Europe had taken major steps toward integration even as 
the construction of the Berlin Wall had confirmed the stasis of the Cold War 
on the continent, the superpowers were racing into space, and the commu- 
nist countries argued while an economic miracle was visibly transforming life 
in the capitalist sphere. Yet, amid this context of ceaseless change, the political 
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structures of the postcolonial political had cohered and acquired an air of per- 
manence. The basic unit of international society, and the endpoint of decoloni- 
zation, was indisputably the sovereign state, recognized by the United Nations. 
Even the territorial borders of those postcolonial states, supposedly so arbitrary 
and fragile, were already proving surprisingly immutable. Consequently, while 
a host of specific contentions still animated the Third World (the Vietnam War, 
white minority rule in southern Africa, Israel, and so on) elites in the Southern 
Hemisphere were no longer agitating for structural political change. On the con- 
trary, UNCTAD was an important step toward refocusing the Third Worldist 
agenda on structural change in the economic realm in a manner that actually 
reinforced the new political status quo. That is, Algeria was in the vanguard of 
a coalition of smaller, poorer countries that were trying to subject the global 
economy to the authority of sovereign states through UN mechanisms. By 
advocating policies such as price stability for commodities and centrally man- 
aged wealth redistribution from North to South, this Third Worldist economic 
agenda would, in time, evolve into something that very much resembled statism, 
central planning, and socialism writ large. The dilemma for the leaders of the 
developing world was that they dreaded exclusion from the wealthy capitalist 
countries’ trade regimes yet also feared being crushed by mightier economic 
forces if they fully submitted to the liberalization of international trade. Their 
proposed solution was simultaneously globalist and statist. 

Still, while the countries of the Third World were reaching toward this new 
consensus on global economic reform, arguing that the material inequality 
between North and South transcended the industrialized world’s ideological 
conflict, in other respects their participation in the Cold War was also intensi- 
fying in the mid-1960s. In a speech to American academics in April 1964, the 
Algerian ambassador, Chérif Guellal, nobly claimed that the “nonaligned coun- 
tries have formed a sort of buffer, a shock absorber between the two [blocs]... . 
[W]e have not the slightest intention to become part of the Cold War.” In 
reality Algerian nonalignment continued to be provocative, aggressive even, 
in its exploitation of international tensions. Ben Bellas government success- 
fully used the three-sided competition for influence between the United States, 
Soviet Union, and France to maximize opportunities for economic assistance 
and trade; in theory, the French and Soviet influences were also supposed to 
counterbalance one another and minimize the possibility of ideological conta- 
gion. At the same time, the Algerians had emphatically adopted a more polar- 
izing posture in African affairs, setting aside the neutrality they had practiced 
at the Addis Ababa conference in order to side openly with the continent’s 
revolutionary forces. Of course, these decisions came with a clear and serious 
cost—American hostility—which had proven fatal to numerous governments 
in the recent past. Nevertheless, Algeria offered an example of how Third World 
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countries fought and, to some degree, shaped the Cold War. In particular, in 
1964-1965 the Algerians were combatants in a contest that should be recog- 
nized as an African Cold War that drew in the great powers at least as much 
as it was created by them. As Ben Bella told Tito, “The red telephone between 
Moscow and Washington should not connect those two countries only. Its wires 
should pass through Angola and all other countries where people are fighting for 
freedom”? 

Conversely, the Chinese government’s efforts to reframe the Cold War in 
racial terms had highlighted a fundamental debate about the nature of the Third 
World. Was it programmatic—a movement with an agenda that was open to 
any who shared its political and economic goals? Or was Third Worldism the 
expression of an innate identity, with its constituency limited to non-Western 
regions or races? The lofty rhetoric heard at the original Bandung Conference 
had conveyed both meanings simultaneously, but heated disputes about who 
could or could not attend Bandung 2 meant that the Algerians, among oth- 
ers closely involved in preparations for the second conference, had to address 
the issue directly. New sources of evidence, especially the Algerian and the 
Yugoslavian diplomatic archives, are particularly useful for examining this sort 
of vital question because, out of diplomatic necessity, the protagonists’ public 
pronouncements were usually guarded, vague, and emollient, doped with inclu- 
sive platitudes. 

This new evidence shows that Algeria’s leaders, like those of Yugoslavia, 
were firm proponents of a programmatic, more inclusive Third World. On the 
one hand, it suited their definition of the national interest. The racial theme 
in Chinese propaganda contradicted Algiers’s efforts to build bridges between 
black Africa, the Arab world, and progressive forces in Europe and Latin 
America (such as Yugoslavia and Cuba). Moreover, the perception that Algeria 
was influential in Africa and other regions was an important reason, if not the 
reason, why the Soviet Union and other European communist countries were 
so generous in their economic and military support for what was otherwise a 
marginal Maghribi country with an iconoclastic variant of socialism. For all that 
Ben Bella and his colleagues insisted on their neutrality in the Sino-Soviet split, 
Soviet aid plainly influenced their decision to lobby for Moscow’s admission to 
Bandung 2. That said, Algeria’s insistence that the Third World was a project, 
rather than a place, was a principled stance, too. Most of the country’s politi- 
cal figures and diplomatic cadres sincerely believed that the broadest possible 
coalition was necessary in order to achieve Third Worldism’s grandest and most 
important aims, such as restructuring the global economy for the benefit of poor 
nations. With that perspective, Algerian diplomats lobbied for the Afro-Asian 
framework to expand to include Latin America, as they also did with regard to 
the Non-Aligned Movement. 
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The choice between programmatic politics and identity politics was para- 
mount in the domestic sphere as well. In Algeria’ case, Ben Bella and his closest 
advisers still worried that their revolution lacked sufficient ideological or philo- 
sophical content: they had a program (specifically, the Tripoli Program), Ben 
Bella complained, but no ideology. Prompted initially by the FLN’s increased 
reliance on communist revolutionary praxis in the late 1950s, this concern 
was now becoming a persistent theme in Algerian political culture. But by 
1964-1965, there was mounting criticism in certain socially conservative and 
staunchly Arabist circles that the Marxist rationale behind the Tripoli Program 
was gradually filling this ideological void and that foreign leftists had excessive 
influence in Ben Bellist Algeria, corrupting the nation’s culture and identity. 
These accusations put the president on the defensive; as time passed, he made 
more and more concessions to religious and ethnocentric sentiment. Whereas 
he once claimed to have “ceased being a nationalist” in July 1962 because the 
achievement of independence rendered nationalism “a narrow, chauvinistic 
vision of our future,” by early 1965, he was publicly insisting that “we adopt 
the Marxist economic analysis . . . but we do not espouse the Marxist ideology 
because we are Muslims and Arabs,’ while simultaneously caving to the cam- 
paign launched by the ANP’s Arabic-language paper, El Djeich (The army), that 
called for pieds rouges elements to be purged from the nation’s newsrooms and 
editorial offices.” Naturally, there were religious leaders and intellectuals, such 
as Malek Bennabi, who defended the regime’ claim that its “authentic” socialist 
revolution was true to Algeria’s Islamic and Arab heritage, but Ben Bella him- 
self admitted, in sympathetic capitals, that his government had emphatically 
rejected making Islam the basis of its ideology.” Moreover, foreign policy bore 
directly on these domestic tensions because of the common postcolonial sen- 
timent that diplomacy was indicative of a nation’s identity—too much Africa 
said some, too much Arab world groused others—as well as the fact that advis- 
ers and technicians from friendly communist governments were an increasingly 
visible presence on Algerian soil. In that respect, Algeria’s staunchly anticom- 
munist religious conservatives and peasants aggrieved by changing economic 
policies constituted the local opposition to the socialist world’s version of 
globalization—leftist internationalism. 

In the short term, however, the most pressing interaction of domestic and 
international politics occurred at the highest levels of Algeria’s political hierar- 
chy, in particular the simmering rivalry between Ben Bella and the man who 
had first put him in power, Boumedienne. As the Al Djeich campaign indicates, 
Boumedienne’s “clan” was hostile to the pieds rouges phenomenon and had 
begun to use conservative critiques to attack the president indirectly, although 
the fact that the defense minister was perhaps the single greatest beneficiary of 
Soviet support to Algeria ensured that these attacks would never escalate beyond 
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sociocultural issues to touch on relations with communist countries. Ultimately, 
the most combustible dynamic was not any particular policy of Ben Bellas, but 
rather the fact that his growing stature in international affairs also strengthened 
his position at home. Like the ruling circle’s perennial sense of ideological inad- 
equacy, the legitimating power of diplomacy was another feature of Algerian 
political culture that had its origins in the war of independence, when the FLN’s 
diplomatic campaign managed to win the populace’s loyalty even as the mujahi- 
deen’s struggle waned. Consequently, it was Bandung 2 that finally precipitated 
the resolution of this latent power struggle at the apex of Algerian politics. Ben 
Bella and Boumedienne both seem to have calculated that the conference would 
bestow enough domestic capital and international support on the president to 
make it impossible for the defense minister to move against him. Instead, in mid- 
June, a week before the long-awaited event, Ben Bella demanded that Bouteflika 
relinquish the office of foreign minister; as Bouteflika’s patron, Boumedienne 
concluded that his own resignation would be demanded during the conference 
itself, when the presence of thousands of journalists and dignitaries would deter 
any of his allies from backing him.”” After all, just about the entirety of Algeria’s 
new ruling class eagerly anticipated the conference's success—and with it global 
recognition of their collective accomplishments. 

Thus, the foreign dignitaries had already begun to arrive in Algiers when 
Boumedienne and his entourage carried out their coup d'état, early in the morn- 
ing of 19 June 1965. The operation was practically flawless. Elite units deployed 
while the city slumbered, occupying vital intersections and strategic instal- 
lations such as the airport and the national radio-television broadcaster. They 
captured the president in the same swift and easy manner, rousing him from 
bed in his modest residence and leading him away to an unknown fate. In fact, 
the streets were so calm when morning broke that many people at first assumed 
that the ANP’s soldiers and tanks were serving as extras for the filming of Gillo 
Pontecorvo’s cinematic classic The Battle of Algiers. But there was no news on 
the radio, just a continuous stream of martial music until midday, when the state 
broadcaster shared the declaration of a new entity called the Revolutionary 
Council, which announced that it had arrested Ben Bella for the crimes of des- 
potism and high treason, and that it was assuming responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the Algerian Revolution.” Through some combination of intimidation, 
confusion, and apathy, the initial public response was muted. Journalists on the 
scene noted that the cafes downtown filled up with agitated, murmuring cus- 
tomers, but there was little sign of open defiance. In the afternoon, prompt vol- 
leys of gunfire sufficed to dissuade a group of university students from the day’s 
only notable attempt at a protest. In short, as was typical of his cautious nature, 
when Boumedienne finally made his move against the president, he did so with 
a decisiveness that gave the coup the air of a fait accompli before most people 
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understood what was happening. His relieved coconspirator, Bouteflika, even 
bragged to the French ambassador the following day that he and the other main 
orchestrators would have simply executed Ben Bella if they had anticipated just 
how indifferent the public would be to their president’s fate.’” In reality, they 
probably spared Ben Bella's life because they feared outrage abroad, for they had 
deposed one of the Third World’s most recognized and popular leaders on the 
eve of the event that ought to have elevated him to true global prominence. In 
so doing, the Algerians cast the prospects for the Afro-Asian conference—and 
those of the entire Third World project—into uncertainty. 


Conclusion 


and I, Shabine, saw 
when these slums of empire was paradise. 
—Derek Walcott, “The Schooner Flight, 1979 


There is such a schism, a gap, between what we thought we could and 
would accomplish, and what we have, in fact, accomplished. 
—Lakhdar Brahimi, 2007 


June 1965 was a turning point in the histories of both Algeria and the Third 
World. Following the coup in Algiers, the leading Afro-Asian governments 
initially agreed to postpone Bandung 2 until November, but their continued 
disagreements eventually led to the conference’ indefinite postponement, effec- 
tively its cancellation. Thus, ten years after the original Bandung Conference had 
made such a vital contribution to the FLN’s survival and eventual victory, Algiers 
became the place where “Afro-Asianism” died as a relevant organizing theme in 
international affairs. That said, neither the Algerian nationalist project nor the 
wider Third World internationalist project died with it. On the contrary, their 
fates still intertwined, both enterprises went on to enjoy what many observers 
considered to be their respective golden ages in the early 1970s. With surging 
oil and gas revenues granting Algerian socialism an impressive luster, President 
Boumedienne presided over the September 1973 summit of an enlarged, more 
confident, and more powerful Non-Aligned Movement that championed the 
notion of a New International Economic Order (NIEO), a revolutionary plan to 
reshape the global economy for the benefit of poor countries. It was in this latter 
period that the Polish journalist Ryszard Kapuściński memorably hailed Algeria 
as “the pivotal Third World state . . . [a] haven for the struggling and oppressed 
of the world ... [and an] example for the non-European continents, a model, 
bright and entrancing.” Yet, even if Algeria's and the Third World’s best days were 
still to come, something was lost in June 1965. The coup and Bandung 2’s col- 
lapse confirmed the end of decolonization’s most idealistic and optimistic phase. 
Out of the diversity of political imaginings and spirit of limitless possibility that 
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had brightened the twilight of empire, a surprisingly homegeneous, constrictive, 
and even conservative postcolonial order had emerged. 

In that respect, the Algerian coup demonstrated the primordial power of 
diplomacy in shaping the process of decolonization and its structural outcomes. 
Because traditional, formalized interstate relations had become the most impor- 
tant source of political legitimacy to the Third World’s new elites, outweighing 
even the influence of their own populations, the Afro-Asian conference was the 
proximate cause of the coup. Bouteflika admitted afterward that the plotters were 
determined to preempt Ben Bella’s attempt to use the conference to empower 
himself against them—and then to proceed with the conference themselves in 
order to acquire the Third World’s imprimatur for their takeover. Unfortunately, 
he said, they had misjudged the ideal moment and given their opponents enough 
time to prevent the meeting from taking place, although given that several dig- 
nitaries had already arrived in Algiers and many more were en route, it is hard to 
see how Bouteflika and his accomplices could have delayed much longer.” Their 
action on 19 June obliged an inbound flight of Chinese diplomats to turn around 
and return to Cairo, where they engaged in intense discussions with represen- 
tatives of the Egyptian, Pakistani, and Indonesian governments about whether 
the conference should go ahead. The foreign ministers of twenty-five coun- 
tries gathered in Algiers on 23 June to determine the conference's fate.® Many 
of Algeria's allies in the radical wing of Third World politics, including Egypt, 
feared that they were witnessing a right-wing military putsch and a realignment 
with Western interests, so they were eager not to bestow the Afro-Asian move- 
ments imprimatur on the usurpers. Fidel Castro and Ahmed Sékou Touré, for 
example, both openly denounced the coup and declared their opposition to 
Boumedienne’s Revolutionary Council hosting the summit.* Others, such as the 
Indian and Nigerian governments, were understandably wary that the situation 
in Algiers was unpredictable and liable to tarnish the conference's image; after 
all, it would be hard to deliver high-minded rhetoric with any credibility while, 
beyond the walls of the Club des Pins complex, agents of the new regime con- 
tinued to quell protests and round up its enemies.* Therefore, the detonation of 
a bomb inside the conference venue on 25 June settled the matter—all agreed 
that the meeting should be postponed until later in the year. 

Although the bomb’s origins are uncertain and subject to numerous compet- 
ing rumors, the choice of target was telling. Most likely, Ben Bella loyalists placed 
it in order to deny Boumedienne and his associates the legitimacy that would 
come from hosting Bandung 2. While there is speculation that the Egyptian 
intelligence services could also have been involved, individuals with some famil- 
iarity with the events believe that the amateurish design of the device makes this 
unlikely. An alternative theory posits that the new Algerian authorities planted 
the bomb themselves because they feared that Ben Bella’s many friends abroad 
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could turn the conference against them, denouncing the Revolutionary Council 
from the podium.’ Whichever interpretation is closer to the truth, it is clear that 
both the regime and its enemies attached great importance to the approval of the 
Third World community. 

Moreover, it was most likely a concern for international opinion that spared 
Ben Bella’s life—a decision that, in turn, eased the new regime’s acceptance 
by the Third World. Nasser immediately dispatched Marshal Amer to Algiers 
to request that the deposed leader be allowed to live in exile in Egypt, though 
Boumedienne and Bouteflika professed to being insulted by the very idea. 
Guinea and Mali recalled their ambassadors from Algiers and coordinated 
with Ghana, Congo-Brazzaville, and Tanzania to demand an investigation into 
Ben Bella’s fate and to prevent Algiers from hosting the Afro-Asian confer- 
ence in November as well.’ Moreover, concern for his life transcended Africa's 
ideological divisions. On the one hand, Yugoslavia officials noted, “Africa has 
a deep aversion to the political and physical liquidation of heads of state,” 
while on the other, there was widespread appreciation for Ben Bella’s status 
as a nationalist and anticolonial figurehead.'® On 4 July, Haile Selassie assured 
the continent that Boumedienne had confirmed that Ben Bella was still alive. 
In Nigeria, a country whose leaders were very opposed to Algerias radical 
policies, there was nevertheless widespread agreement that, despite his flaws, 
Ben Bella was a nationalist hero and a leader of his people whose life must be 
spared.” 

In other words, while there was certainly a great deal of genuine concern for 
the fallen Algerian president, postcolonial elites also feared the wider ramifica- 
tions if such a celebrated member of their order were publicly humiliated or 
eliminated. The Algerian situation was a setback for the radical wing of Third 
World politics, but it also suggested that no country’s leaders could be certain 
of their position. “We hope that Ben Bella is treated with dignity, not dragged 
through the mud,” one Egyptian diplomat opined, “because throughout recent 
times, he has been seen as an Arab Leader, not just an Algerian one. ... [T]he 
change that has occurred does not only affect Algerians" Castro concurred. 
“The events in Algeria affect us all,” he warned. The coup’s instigators “have 
harmed the revolutionary movement in Africa and in all the world, and the 
unfortunate introduction of a military coup d’état has caused distrust in other 
parts of Africa.”'* Fearing that Algiers had now become, in effect, a Mecca of 
counterrevolution, some of its closest allies began to cut ties between their rul- 
ing parties, trade unions, and so on—all in an effort to quarantine a country with 
a proven ability to export its political ideals. 

Ben Bella’s fall was, in fact, one of the first manifestations of a systemic con- 
vulsion across the Third World. There is evidence to suggest that the Indonesian 
Community Party leader, Dipa Nusantara Aidit, was at least partly inspired by 
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Boumedienne’s coup when he decided to ally himself with certain factions of 
the national army in order to take power in Jakarta. He thereby helped pre- 
cipitate Indonesias political crisis on 30 September 1965, Suharto’s seizure 
of power, Sukarno’s marginalization (and subsequent dismissal), and his own 
death in the brutal anticommunist purges that claimed hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Toward the end of the year, Sékou Touré foiled an attempted coup in 
Guinea, whose orchestrators he accused of trying to imitate “the assassination 
of Lumumba, [former Togolese President Sylvanus] Olympio and Ben Bella in 
which they rejoice,’ and of inciting the army to depose the government “as Ben 
Bella was deposed.”!* Just two months later, in February 1966, the Ghanaian 
military took advantage of Kwame Nkrumah’s trip to China and North Vietnam 
to successfully depose him in absentia. Therefore, taking into consideration 
Nehru’s death in 1964, the Third World movement lost many of its key figures 
in quick succession, some of them to right-wing counterrevolutionary forces. 
The diminution of Nasser in 1967, following Egypt’s disastrous performance 
in the Six Day War with Israel, further contributed to the sense that an era of 
militancy was ending and that the radicals were on the defensive. Furthermore, 
Ben Bella’s overthrow was but one of a rash of military seizures of power across 
Africa: Joseph-Desiré Mobutu (Mobutu Sese Seko) took control in Congo- 
Léopoldville in November 1965, and the new year brought coups to the Central 
African Republic, Uganda, Burkina Faso, Nigeria, and Burundi (twice). 

All told, the diplomacy of the coup d’état was suddenly a pressing concern for 
international relations in the Southern Hemisphere. In a March 1966 conversa- 
tion with the Algerian ambassador, Chen Yi pointed to these recent upheavals 
and joked that perhaps there might be a coup d'état in China one day that would 
oblige him to seek asylum in Algiers. When he asked his Algerian guest what 
he thought of coups himself, the latter replied that it was necessary to refrain 
from hasty or subjective interpretations; some coups were necessary, he said, 
legitimate responses to internal problems, as opposed to those that were the 
consequence of foreign, neo-imperial interference.” While insisting that their 
coup was of the legitimate variety—indeed, with a boldness that many a public 
relations consultant would surely admire, the Revolutionary Council promptly 
declared 19 June a national holiday—the new Algerian authorities did not shy 
away from criticizing other countries’ own abrupt political transitions. Ghanaian 
diplomats were indignant that the Algerians denounced Nkrumah’s overthrow 
as a neocolonial conspiracy. “They’ve been through it themselves,” one of them 
harrumphed. “You would think they would understand our position better than 
anyone else” The reality was that, alarming as coups d'état were to postcolo- 
nial elites, they were becoming too common to ostracize those government that 
came to power in that fashion; otherwise, Third Worldist conferences would 
become increasingly poorly attended events. 
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Although it would take Algeria some time to convince all its established allies 
that it was still committed to the same radical anticolonial policies that Ben 
Bella had personified—visiting Guinea in 1972, for example, Boumedienne 
was still justifying the coup to Sékou Touré—the new government was quickly 
accepted by the Third World diplomatic community.” Algeria did not partici- 
pate in the Tricontinental Conference that the Cuban government organized 
in January 1966, with the goal of connecting Latin America to the Afro-Asian 
scene, but that was the only noteworthy exclusion. The final cancellation of the 
delayed Bandung 2, in November 1965, was primarily the result of tensions 
between China, India, and the Soviet Union, rather than widespread objections 
to the Algerian hosts. Moreover, Algeria participated in the OAU summit in 
Accra that October, despite the disquiet of Sékou Touré and Modibo Keita, who 
saw the situation as similar to the radical countries’ efforts to exclude Tshombe 
from the previous year’s summit.” The next OAU summit, in November 1966, 
then recommended that all member states accept the Algerian government's 
invitation to a conference on trade and development, under the aegis of the 
G77 movement, which took place in Algiers in October 1967.” That meeting 
proved to be a major step toward effectively mobilizing the majority of develop- 
ing countries behind a single economic agenda, encapsulated in the so-called 
Algiers Charter. With more than seventy states participating, the G77 meeting 
also confirmed not only that Algeria was a still a member in good standing of 
the Third World project but that the Maghribi country had already regained the 
pivotal role that it had seemed to squander in June 1965.” 


In this fashion the Third World order imposed itself, with sovereignty and 
national authority valued above all other considerations. Its conferences increas- 
ingly resembled assemblies of despots who loudly insisted on the principle 
of noninterference in one another's internal affairs. At the third NAM sum- 
mit, which took place in Lusaka, Zambia, in September 1970, the participants 
declared that they “attached special importance” to the rights of “peoples,” in 
the plural, to independence and self-determination, as well as to “the right of 
all States to equality and active participation in international affairs; the right 
of all sovereign nations to determine, in full freedom, the paths of their inter- 
nal political, economic, social, and cultural development” At the same time, 
the reinforcement of state sovereignty and state authority was the starting point 
for all policy decisions, whether foreign or domestic, political or economic. 
“Friends, we must create this State,’ Bouteflika told Algeria’s senior diplomatic 
personnel. The future belonged to the state, he said, not to high-minded rheto- 
ric. “Yesterday the revolution and its authority guided us, today the principles 
of a State must enlighten us and guide us in our task” In other words, the state 
had become not only the sole legitimate manifestation of national liberation or 
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“freedom” but also the irreplaceable instrument of humanity’s aspirations, for 
the wretched of the earth at least. 

In other words, Third World internationalism was no longer the subversive 
phenomenon it had been in the late-colonial period, when anticolonial activists 
used transnational manifestations of “civil society,’ such as student groups, labor 
unions, and religious organizations, to evade and undermine state authority. Like 
others throughout Africa and Asia in that era, Algerians had celebrated oppor- 
tunities to escape the prison of colonialism through travel and interactions with 
the outside world, and the FLN’s militants continued to show the same exulta- 
tion as they traversed the world in search of support, even of the purely symbolic 
kind such as they found at the Bandung Conference.” The influential Algerian 
intellectual Malek Bennabi (who was not a member of the FLN) enthused after 
the first Afro-Asian conference that they were witnessing the beginning of “an 
entirely new era in the evolution of international sociology and civilization ...a 
real transfiguration of international relations by the slow, but progressive passage 
from a ‘closed’ society of states to an ‘open’ international society”? His exuber- 
ance epitomized the feeling of liberation and possibility, of a world opening up, 
that came with the demise of the colonial police state. Celebrating the diversity 
of thought represented at Bandung, he spent the next decade trying to formulate 
a collective philosophy for independent Algeria that reconciled Islam, Marxism, 
and French republicanism. 

But Bennabi’s prediction of an open society proved false, since Algeria and 
most other newly independent countries instead created a society of states 
that was possibly even more “closed” than the colonial system it replaced. 
With a mind to preventing exactly the sort of transnational connections that 
had undermined the colonial order, postcolonial states sought to mediate and 
manage all interactions between the domestic space and the outside world. In 
that sense, the profusion of Third Worldist-themed events such as Afro-Asian 
writers’ conferences and Pan-African music festivals reflected a desire to fil- 
ter every kind of cross-border contact through official international channels, 
whereas transnational activities that the authorities did not supervise were 
treated as inherently suspicious. For example, one of the ways that the post- 
coup Algerian regime tried to win Sékou Touré’s favor was to block a confer- 
ence of North African and West African Islamic leaders, since the Guinean 
leader shared Algiers’s wariness toward regional religious networks “inspired 
by retrograde forces”? By that time, Bennabi himself had grown frustrated 
with the constrictions of the new reality and became a prominent exponent of 
Islamic critiques of the predominantly nationalist and socialist rationales for 
the postcolonial state. 

Responding to such criticisms, Algeria was one of several countries that 
grew increasingly wary of the communist bloc’s and the Western bloc’s 
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competing efforts to create an “international society” through organizations 
that brought together trade unions, journalists, youths, and others. By the late 
1960s, many Third World regimes were heavily stressing the theme of indig- 
enous authenticity. In much of sub-Saharan Africa, propaganda campaigns 
oriented around Africanness were accompanied by violence and expropria- 
tion against Chinese, Indian, and other minority communities, while reli- 
gion became a prominent dimension of anticolonial nationalism in places as 
diverse as Libya, Iran, India, and Israel.” However, the discourse of difference 
and national individuality did not impede the continued expansion of Third 
Worldist cooperation in the international sphere, which had retained its reso- 
lutely programmatic character since the demise of the Afro-Asian movement 
in 1965. 

The national liberation movement phenomenon would seem to contradict 
this model of a nation-state-centric Third World order, but that is not the case. 
First, the staunchly anticolonial countries that most actively assisted such move- 
ments argued persuasively that the rules of sovereignty simply did not apply 
to the Portuguese colonies, apartheid South Africa, Rhodesia, or (for some) 
Israel, largely winning a consensus on this point, at least within the Southern 
Hemisphere. On the other hand, supporting subversive movements in coun- 
tries that were already independent, as many radical African states did in the 
cases of Congo-Léopoldville and Zanzibar, was a more ambiguous and certainly 
more contentious policy. However, it was, more or less, accepted practice to sup- 
port movements that aspired to national rule, but a serious contravention of the 
Third World’s norms to support movements with separatist or nonnationalist 
aims because they rejected the sanctity of postcolonial borders. For this reason, 
Africa’s political boundaries proved stable throughout the second half of the 
twentieth century, in spite of their seemingly fragile and arbitrary nature, even as 
the continent became synonymous with proxy wars, violent political transitions, 
and insurgencies. By and large, the Third World’s rebels crossed borders without 
seeking to redraw them. Finally, there were always tensions between the libera- 
tion and revolutionary movements, which were inherently transnational in the 
operational sense, and the Southern Hemisphere’s weak sovereign states, even 
when the latter were supportive of the former. The Algerian FLN had bristled at 
India’s preference for excluding groups such as theirs from conferences of sov- 
ereign states, and the more radical countries made a point of blurring the dis- 
tinctions between the sovereign and nonstate realms, for approved movements. 
In the same vein, by late 1965, many African liberation movements were com- 
plaining about what they saw as the conservative states’ efforts to constrain their 
activities through the OAU Liberation Committee's heavy-handed oversight.” It 
was always a challenge for such movements to avoid simply degenerating into a 
tool of another country’s foreign policy. 
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The nature of decolonization and that of the postcolonial order complicate 
the common narrative that state sovereignty weakened in the post-World War II 
era. While there is merit to this narrative in the northern, rich world context — 
though perhaps only so far as Western Europe is concerned—it does not hold 
true for the majority of the world’s population that lived in the developing South. 
Certainly the processes of globalization and the proliferation of nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, international organizations, and multinational corporations 
were real phenomena everywhere. Even when the neoliberal assault on Third 
World sovereignty in the final decades of the twentieth century is considered, 
the net outcome was a significant increase in state power and state authority in 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. 

In that respect, the Third World’s revolutionaries proved to be as conser- 
vative in their conception of international relations and political legitimacy 
as they typically were in their social and cultural policies. This conservatism 
derived, in turn, from an obsession with order and organization. The Algerian 
FLN exemplified a pattern by which anticolonial activists identified the sup- 
posedly “disordered” or underorganized nature of their societies as the funda- 
mental source of their weakness and subjugation. Their liberation struggle was, 
therefore, not so much a war to expel a foreign invader as it was akin to a nation- 
and state-building process that would render the French presence anachronis- 
tic and unsustainable. As was true elsewhere, even in countries that achieved 
sovereignty in peaceful fashion, this nation-state building process continued 
after independence. 

The Third World and perhaps the twentieth-century world as a whole 
were less the product of ideologies than of methodologies. Strikingly con- 
sistent methods of political mobilization and social organization shaped the 
Southern Hemisphere’s hierarchies and rationales of power. This uniformity 
of praxis therefore accounts for the relative homogeneity of the postcolonial 
world’s political structures, in comparison to its diversity of cultural, social, 
and historical contexts. The late-colonial order had also been much more het- 
erogeneous, where reassuring swaths of British pink and French blue actually 
concealed a variety of improvised and muddled systems of control. As one 
of the key thinkers in the Algerian foreign ministry, Abdelmalek Benhabylès, 
noted in 1965: 


The presidential regime is spreading even among the member states of 
the [British] Commonwealth. The single party is replacing dual-party 
or multiparty [systems], in practice if not in law. . . . [T]he idea of the 
single party is linked to that of a socialist ideology. . . . Everyone has 
declared themselves socialist: Nyerere and Léopold Senghor, Hassan II 
and Massemba Débat. Even his Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie.*° 
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While Benhabylès was discussing Africa specifically, this pattern was also gener- 
ally true of Asia and the Middle East. 

In the twenty-first century, the close relationship between Third World inter- 
nationalism and the legitimacy of postcolonial national elites is still evident. In 
March 2011, with the major Western powers resorting to military intervention to 
ensure the success of Muammar Qaddafi’s internal opposition, Ugandan president 
Yoweri Museveni came to defense of his Libyan counterpart. “Qaddafi, whatever 
his faults,” he argued, “is a true nationalist” who had “built Libya.” Even his criti- 
cisms of Qaddafi hit on the same theme, citing “his involvement with cultural lead- 
ers of black Africa — kings, chiefs, etc. .. . Qaddafi, incredibly, thought that he 
could bypass [the political leaders of Africa] and work with these kings to imple- 
ment his wishes.”*! The African Union, successor to the OAU, proposed a ceasefire 
that would leave Qaddafi in power. The Algerian government, whose president 
was a septuagenarian Abdelaziz Bouteflika, sheltered some surviving members 
of Qaddafi’s family. Whatever its veracity, the Western governments’ justification 
for their intervention—preventing the slaughter and oppression of a regional 
minority—was precisely the type of action that postcolonial leaders had openly 
feared in the early 1960s, when Ben Bella treated Kabylia as a potential Katanga.” 


The Algerian experience also shows that, even as the Cold War shaped decoloni- 
zation and the postcolonial order, decolonization also changed the nature of the 
Cold War. Most obviously, while the European and Northeast Asian regions where 
the Cold War began became frozen in geopolitical terms, with unprecedented mil- 
itary power accumulating, unused, across static front lines, places like Congo and 
Vietnam became the zones of direct conflict. As the focus of the Soviet-American 
rivalry shifted from the world’s most important industrial regions to places that 
were, relatively speaking, economically and strategically irrelevant, the Cold War 
therefore became a more unambiguously ideological affair (with the atypically 
nonideological nature of the Cold War in the oil-rich Middle East being the excep- 
tion that proves this rule). At the same time, the Cold War became more mul- 
tipolar. After all, middle-ranked powers France and China could compete quite 
effectively against the superpowers in the realms of ideas and economics, given the 
poverty and weakness of most Third World countries. Thus, although the Sino- 
Soviet split did not originate in the Third World, these nations’ rivalry intensified 
through competition for influence in Africa and Asia. It is notable that the animos- 
ity between those two neighboring countries came closest to escalating into a full- 
blown military conflict only after their rivalry in the Third World had declined in 
importance, in the late 1960s. The suspicion is that the Cold War remained “cold” 
for nearly half a century—at least so far as the northern industrialized countries 
were concerned—precisely because the Southern Hemisphere provided a com- 
fortably distant arena in which they could express their animosity. 
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However, if the overwhelming majority of the Cold Wars victims lived in 
the Third World, their leaders were wholly complicit in the expansion and rep- 
lication of the great powers’ rivalries within their own societies and regions. 
Indeed, contrary to the pacifistic public rhetoric of nonalignment and the origi- 
nal Bandung Conference, the leaders of countries like Algeria feared the abate- 
ment of great power tensions. After all, history had taught non-Western peoples 
that the major Western powers frequently brokered peace by agreeing to divide 
up Africa, Asia, and Latin America between them. ‘Therefore, in the postcolo- 
nial context, the Algerians and their Third World allies dreaded that detente 
would entail a “spheres of influence” agreement, in the fashion of the 1945 
Yalta Conference, that would take away small countries’ room to maneuver and 
their ability to induce the Soviet Union and the United States to compete for 
influence by offering aid or supporting anticolonial causes. On more than one 
occasion, Ben Bella expressed concern that the “hotline” installed between the 
White House and the Kremlin after the Cuban Missile Crisis augured a new era 
of Soviet-American consultation—to the detriment of the Third World. “For us 
the bullets that are striking our Angolan and South African brothers are no less 
murderous today when relations between the great powers seem to be improv- 
ing,” Algeria’s first president averred.* 

In that light, the global history of the 1970s and 1980s is ripe for reinterpreta- 
tion. It is worth considering, for example, whether the Third World movement's 
apex in the early 1970s was not so much enabled by superpower detente and a 
sense of economic crisis in the West, but was instead a reaction against detente 
and what looked like the communist countries’ gradual integration into the 
Western economic sphere. That is, elites in many developing countries feared 
that the economic dimensions of detente, which saw the Eastern bloc intensify 
trade and borrow money from the West, represented the final stage in the con- 
struction of a wall of treaties (including GATT and the EEC) that would per- 
manently exclude the Southern Hemisphere from the prosperity enjoyed in the 
North. In his opening address to the Algiers summit of nonaligned leaders, in 
September 1973, Boumedienne described detente as a superpower “pretension 
to reign over the world,” while the participant’s final declaration complained that 
detente “has only had limited effects on international co-operation in favor of 
development” and that the developed countries were “consolidating their eco- 
nomic groupings . . . neglecting the major interests of developing countries.’ 
Thus, while the NIEO project was an explicit attempt to reconfigure the global 
economy, theoretically benefiting poor countries, the likes of Algeria also saw 
the economic warfare of OPEC as a means to reignite a sense of competition and 
rivalry among the industrialized powers, within the blocs as much as between 
them. After a decade of attempting to do so, Algiers finally induced the United 
States to compete openly with France for a stake in Algeria’s oil and gas sector. 
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Meanwhile, in the realm of geopolitics, revolutionary movements in places like 
Angola, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan compensated for detente by convincing 
Soviet policymakers that they were proper Marxist-Leninists, thereby creating 
the conditions for some of the Cold War's costliest and most tragic crises. In 
short, there are grounds to argue that Third World actors successfully under- 
mined detente and reintensified the Cold War for their own purposes. 

That said, the consequences were disastrous for many developing countries. 
Like many other countries, Algeria’ efforts to nationalize its natural resources 
and jump-start industrialization had necessitated massive investments made 
possible by heavy borrowing in Western capital markets.” Debt rendered these 
countries vulnerable to the “counterrevolution” in development economics 
that began in the late 1970s and really gathered pace in the 1980s, when neo- 
liberal economists championing the inviolability of free markets took control 
of the IMF and the World Bank, in order to wage war on the NIEO, commodi- 
ties cartels, and Third World socialism. Officials from those two institutions 
demanded “structural adjustments” as a condition of new loans, obliging scores 
of poor countries to drastically pare back the state’s involvement in the economy 
as well as social expenditures such as on health care and education.” Tanzania’s 
Julius Nyerere, a long-standing ally of Algeria’s revolutionary nationalists, 
decried a Western conspiracy. “When did the IMF become an international 
Ministry of Finance? When did nations agree to surrender to it their powers 
of decision making?” he asked. “[The IMF] has an ideology of economic and 
social development which it is trying to impose on poor countries irrespective of 
our own clearly stated policies.”** In 1992, Angolan novelist and former MPLA 
militant Artur Carlos Mauricio Pestana dos Santos captured the post-Cold War 
mood in (The generation of utopia). This semifictional chronicle followed a 
group of young revolutionaries from the enthusiasm and danger of 1960s and 
1970s through to a dispiriting decade of postcolonial corruption, complacency, 
and rampant globalization—the “most savage capitalism seen on Earth’—that 
the author believed threatened the very fabric of the Angolan nation.” 


At independence, as Algeria’s leaders faced the twentieth century’s defining 
dilemma of material and social progress, they opened the doors of their institu- 
tions of state to like-minded foreigners who leaped at the opportunity to put 
their ideas into practice. Fellow travelers like Michel Raptis played a pivotal role 
in elaborating and implementing autogestion, which other foreigners cheered 
loudest. “In France in June 1935, we were at the threshold of self-management. 
We had only to take one more step. We did not dare,” wrote the French anar- 
chist, Daniel Guérin. “[But] here, in Algeria, the threshold has been crossed. . . . 
Self-management will survive ... because it has one advantage: it follows the 
course of history.’* Yet, the Cold War did not allow much leeway for such 
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experimentation, and Ben Bella and his colleagues struggled to develop their 
“own special brand of socialism” in an environment that saddled economic poli- 
cies with burdensome diplomatic ramifications. Eventually, these pressures and 
continued disappointments stoked resentment between locals and outsiders. 
But if economic matters produced the clearest failure of Algerian internation- 
alism, autogestion struck a chord with all those people around the world who 
desperately wanted to believe in the possibility ofa viable Marxism untainted by 
Stalinism. The fact that Boumedienne threw out most of the pieds rouges after 
his coup allowed for the myth of a corrupted revolution to flourish (which suits 
the Trotskyite character) and inspired a substantial literature of disillusionment 
to supplement their colonial predecessors’ nostalgic reminiscences.*! 

Given autogestion’s failure, the collapse of the Afro-Asian movement, and the 
practical limitations of nonalignment that the Algerians encountered even before 
the end of the Cold War, it might be tempting to look at revolutionary Algeria 
as a fleeting space for utopianism, to be admired as George Orwell admired 
Republican Catalonia perhaps, but recognizing that its sudden demise likely 
averted inevitable disappointment and disillusionment. However, this period’s 
legacies were substantial for international politics as well as for Algeria. First, 
there were the thousands of would-be revolutionaries who followed the Algerian 
example. Some, like Yasir Arafat’s Fateh, aspired to directly repeat the FLN’s 
precedent (although apparently missing the Algerians’ and Mao’s central instruc- 
tion never to cease the armed struggle before victory is achieved). Many more 
passed through the ANP’s camps, making connections and accepting the Third 
Worldist message to varying degrees, as their Algerian instructors learned from 
the Chinese and Vietnamese before them. In addition to this ideological impact, 
over time the groups that most impressed the Algerians with their revolution- 
ary heart (such as MPLA or the Zimbabwe African National Union) tended to 
prevail over their less-favored rivals, suggesting that Algeria’s intermediary role 
between these movements and great power benefactors could be decisive in pick- 
ing winners and losers. 

Algerian diplomacy also exemplified how the nebulous aspirations and inter- 
nationalism of “the Global South” could be translated into a practicable for- 
eign policy. In fact, an updated version of the Algerian strategy shows signs of 
thriving in the early twenty-first century, with the likes of China, Brazil, India, 
and Iran often cooperating to exert some say on matters of global trade and the 
management of international society. Crucially, although the Cold War has van- 
ished as a useful source of leverage, these countries are proving more successful 
than the Algerians could be in convincing the West that the dichotomy between 
North and South is the defining characteristic of world affairs. When queried on 
his country’s support for Iran’s nuclear program in late 2009, for example, the 
Brazilian foreign minister accounted for the difference between Washington's 
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and Brasilia perspectives on global affairs with the simple observation that “we 
are in different latitudes.’” 

Nevertheless, another notable implication of the Algerian story is what it sug- 
gests about the nature of revolutionary movements in general, namely, that revo- 
lutionary practices can precede revolutionary ideologies, and that revolution can 
be disseminated as a skill rather than as an idea. Thousands of FLN militants and 
even larger numbers of youths in Algiers’s slums joined the revolution because 
it told them what to do, not what to think, and “revolutionaries” from different 
Third World countries typically recognized one other by a shared manner and 
lifestyle, much less so through debate or sloganeering. As the established order 
ceased to make sense in the twilight of empire, revolution’s vague call placed an 
appealing emphasis on the how and the what instead of the why—and the FLN’s 
founders explicitly decided not to wait to figure out the last part before setting 
their struggle in motion. These facts suggest that the internationalist Islamist 
movement today is not so different from the preceding Marxist-nationalist 
hybrids it so frequently abhors, and that those denouncing the “deluded” or 
“nihilistic” tenets of the Islamist worldview should instead focus on the appeal 
of rigid instructions on how to dress and how to behave, and what its members 
should be doing right now to effect change. Strategic adjustments can lead to new 
objectives in addition to resulting from them, since the Algerian precedent also 
indicates that ideologies and ideas can make surprising jumps into quite alien 
contexts as different revolutionary movements imitate one another's techniques. 

Finally, the consequences of the FLN’s radicalization for Algeria itself were 
profound. Within just a few years Boumedienne was beginning to replicate all 
of his predecessor's policies. Having denounced Ben Bella's “cult of personal- 
ity” and thirst for personal power, Boumedienne began eliminating his oppo- 
nents and accepting a more overt leadership role for himself. After capitalizing 
on local resentment of the cosmopolitan leftist atmosphere that reigned in Ben 
Bellist Algeria, he moved to ban the Islamist movement, Al-Qiyam, and to re- 
establish the FLN’s relationship with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Most striking of all, having accused Ben Bella of neglecting Algeria’s domestic 
concerns in the pursuit of international acclaim, in 1967 the famously reclusive 
Boumedienne suddenly seized the limelight, profiting from Nasser’s humiliating 
defeat by Israel to declare that Algeria alone would stand by the Palestinians. 
This dramatic change of course—or resumption of the original course—was a 
consequence of the inescapable logic of revolution, for in reality Ben Bella and 
Boumedienne were both products of the FLN’s original prioritization of action 
over reflection, and the ideological insecurity that came from putting practice 
before theory. In the end, the Algerian nationalist project had become so inter- 
twined with the ideology of Third Worldism that the country’s new leaders per- 
haps secretly feared that without the revolution, there was no nation. 
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